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One of the least known relationships between states and 
municipalities is the arrangement existing in some states today 
whereby municipalities may buy through the state purchasing 
agency. So little is known of this plan that few individuals 
seem able either to enumerate the states which profess the 
arrangement or to suggest the extent to which it is used. Vague 
statements regarding its advantages and the need for con- 
certed study of its possibilities have been made by most of 
the half-dozen experts in the field of purchasing, but attempts 
to get information clearly indicate that the subject has never 
been systematically surveyed. Yet statutes setting up 
machinery for carrying out the plan were enacted as early as 
1919 in Michigan and New Hampshire, and much legislative 
discussion dealing with the problem has occurred since. 

In general it seems that centralized purchasing may be 
justified on the grounds that it results in lower prices and 
in higher quality of merchandise. In small cities the volume 
of purchases necessary to secure appreciable price reductions 
prevents them from realizing the benefits which larger cities 
may gain. Forbes, in his pamphlet, Purchasing for Small Cities, 
makes this point very emphatically.* 

It is only logical to assume that the increased volume of 


*The author made use of the facilities of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of The University of Texas in preparing this article. 

1Russell Forbes, Purchasing for Small Cities (Bulletin of Municipal 
Administration Service, New York, 1932), p. 17. 
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purchases necessary to secure reduced prices, which a single 
unit of government does not have, must result from interunit 
purchasing. The volume of purchase created by two units buy- 
ing together may very well cause some reduction in price. Four 
units purchasing together may get even better prices, but four 
small units will not get reductions as great as those of a single 
large unit. Hence, while a large purchasing unit may not 
benefit from combining its purchases with four small units, the 
latter may gain appreciably more than by purchasing either 
individually or among themselves. It is on this theory that 
local purchasing through the state purchasing agency is based. 
The state as a large buyer would through its centralized pur- 
chasing agency have already established a bulk price on many 
products which few municipalities could equal. With the large 
state purchase as a “backlog” and the state contract price 
as a “yardstick”, the municipality might gain a price advan- 
tage otherwise impossible, except in so far as cooperative deal- 
ings create bargaining power equal to that of the state. 

There is reason to believe that large cities might not receive 
lower prices by purchasing through the state. By and large 
their volume of purchases is sufficiently large to permit them 
to buy cheaply. The state is, after all, grossly subordinate in 
activity to the major cities in this country, as illustrated by 
the fact that the Milwaukee purchasing department has seven- 
teen employees, whereas the State of Texas in its corres- 
ponding agency has only thirteen. The advantage lies in those 
municipalities which are so small that their individual pur- 
chases constitute but a “drop in the bucket,” and to whom even 
a slight price reduction might mean the difference between 
solvency and bankruptcy. 

To point out the glaring differences in the prices paid 
by various communities for the same products and the effects 
of the purchasing volume of the municipality on the price, we 
cite the comparison in price between purchases made by the 
city of New York and other cities of the same state during 
the year 1934: (New York City prices appear first) cement, 
from $0.54 to $0.80 a bag; chestnut coal, from $7.03 to $13.50 
a ton; stove coal, from $8.90 to $19.95 a ton; fuel oil, from 
$0.031% to $0.08 a gallon; sand, from $0.83 to $2.34 a yard.’ 

Almost invariably New York City was able to buy for less 


2Department of Purchase, City of New York, Report for the Calendar 
Year 1934 (1935), p. 24. 
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than the lowest other community, and huge differences rang- 
ing as high as 400 per cent occurred between the New York 
City prices and those of the communities which paid the 
highest prices. In the Irish Free State, where national-local 
cooperation in purchasing has been in effect for almost twenty 
years, there are instances where a saving of 80 per cent has 
resulted and an improvement in quality at the same time.’ 

But purchasers are well aware and the layman can readily 
see that the price advantage of bulk purchasing is not perpetual 
or consistent in its occurrence. The nature of the commodity, 
the policy of the vendor, and the inherent laws of economics 
dictate the limits to which increased volume results in price 
reductions. A monopoly-controlled product will not be subject 
to the same reductions as a highly competitive commodity. 
Connivance of the vendors, in spite of its theoretical non- 
existence, may hold the price uniform regardless of the volume 
of purchase, and a policy of selling only through local dis- 
tributors may break the effectiveness of a state-wide system. 
The pre-determined policy of uniform prices regardless of bulk 
would eliminate the advantage of bulk purchase. Most funda- 
mental, however, is the fact that eventually the bottom price 
for profitable production is reached. When this is reached, 
no further reductions will occur. This trend is well illustrated 
in the following data on the unit price of paper pads taken 
from the 1937-1939 contract of the State of Texas. As the bulk 
to be purchased increases, the unit price declines, rapidly at 
first and then more slowly, until before the maximum bulk is 
reached the minimum price has been obtained. The price range 
is from 6 cents per unit in lots of five units to 3 cents per 
unit in lots of 1000 or more.‘ 

Assuming a competitive market with a policy of reduction 
in prices for bulk purchases, the advantage of cooperative pur- 
chasing depends on where the leveling off of the price curve 
takes place. If a municipality can purchase in sufficient volume 
to reach the minimum price, no further savings would result 
from purchasing through an interunit arrangement. If, for 
example, a municipality could purchase a thousand pads of 
paper, the three-cent price which it would obtain would be 


8Charlton F. Chute, “Cooperative Governmental Purchasing in the 
Irish Free State,” National Municipal Review, May, 1938, p. 255. 

The State of Texas, Printing, Binding, and Stationery Specifications 
and Awards, 1937-1939 (Austin, 1937), p. 29. 
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the minimum price, and purchasing through the state pur- 
chasing agency would not reduce it. Only by careful study 
and practice can the true situation in this regard be discovered, 
but this factor must definitely limit the effectiveness of bulk 
purchasing. 

Similarly the reduction may be too slight to warrant con- 
sideration. A reduction of 50 per cent is significant, but a 
reduction of 1 per cent, which is the standard difference in 
discount between purchases of $5,000 and $10,000 worth of 
standard brand incandescent lamps, may not warrant pur- 
chasing through the state agency. 

From a purely monetary point of view, it is not safe to 
assert too strongly that an inevitable advantage will result 
from municipal purchases through the state agency. Bulk 
purchases may not affect price, but if they do, the advantage 
may have reached its greatest effectiveness through sys- 
tematic intraunit purchasing and before the interunit process 
came into play. Mr. J. W. Nicholson, a purchasing authority 
whose experience qualifies him to generalize, says, “As a rule 
the greater amount of merchandise purchased or contracted 
for at one time, the lower the price.’’® 


Bargaining Power and Price Reduction—While volume 
of sales may be the basic reason for decreased prices, an addi- 
tional factor is the bargaining ability of the municipality. 
Obviously, size of purchase is one item in the matter of bar- 
gaining ability, but bargaining is not entirely a matter of 
volume. Poor, small, isolated municipalities will draw fewer 
bids for their requirements than will rich, large, centrally 
located cities. Some manufacturing and supply concerns inten- 
tionally neglect the smaller communities because the time con- 
sumed and the precarious nature of the relationship makes it 
poor business to deal with them. 

At the present stage of municipal purchasing it is especially 
significant that rigorous competition occur in order that the 
price be brought within reason. We have only to cite the 
instance of the Michigan League of Municipalities where some 
years ago when the League was able to contract for fire hose 
for its member cities at 64 cents a foot, the average price paid 
by individual communities was $1.30, although some large 


5City of Milwaukee, Report of the Central Board of Purchases for the 
Year 1937 (Mimeographed, 1938), p. 2. 
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cities and private businesses were buying under 64 cents.° In 
other words, it appears that only when the order is sufficiently 
large to encourage real effort on the part of many sellers 
will there be any real approach to reasonable prices. There 
is considerable doubt that a large order alone could, in the 
Michigan instance, justify a reduction of more than 50 per 
cent. What may really have happened was that the pressures 
incurred by the possibilities of securing a lucrative order broke 
up the connivance between vendors and forced an established 
price down. As one producer put it, there is no assurance 
that the price should not have been reduced long ago to a 
more reasonable figure. In this very connection it may be 
pointed out that one city consistently received identical bids 
of 78 cents per foot on fire hose with underwriter specifica- 
tions. When the city finally received a bid of a few cents 
less from a small midwestern manufacturer, the bids from the 
inajor producers were slashed 9 cents, although the market 
was rising. The competitive process had begun to work. The 
fact that all bids are identical, as occurs in many communities, 
is almost conclusive evidence that the price is not based on 
competition. 

An individual municipality, particularly a small one, has 
no power to stimulate competition. Harold D. Smith, in dis- 
cussing the devices through which the Michigan League has 
been able to buy fire hose for cooperating municipalities more 
cheaply, advocated pooled orders by a number of municipalities 
in order to secure better competition.’ Mr. Nicholson, pur- 
chasing agent for Milwaukee, spoke in the same tone when he 
pointed out that prices quoted on 7600 printed forms ranged 
from $37.00 with active competition to $75.00 where no bids 
were taken.’ In another connection he says, “By increasing 
competition through direct solicitation of bids and receiving 
sealed bids, lower prices have been obtained.’’”® 

Purchasing under the state purchasing agreement, muni- 
cipalities which would otherwise have no power of competition 
become potent forces. What one alone may not be able to 


®Proceedings of the Michigan Municipal League, 1930 (Ann Arbor, 1930), 
p. 101. 

TIbid., p. 102. 

8Municipal Activities of Milwaukee for 1935, p. 51. 

*City of Milwaukee, Report of the Central Board of Purchases for the 
Year 1937, p. 2. 
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accomplish, the entire group backed by the state may be able 
to do. 

But a highly competitive process created by the combination 
of units for purchasing through the state does not necessarily 
mean an advantage to the purchasing units. The larger the 
possible order, the greater may be the desire to secure it, with 
the result that prices may be cut so thin that the slightest 
disruption in the transaction may throw the vendor into de- 
fault. It is not infrequent that one hears of contractors who 
won contracts on such narrow bids that a bit of ill luck forced 
them to the wall. One large producer objected strenuously to 
the process of combined purchases on that very ground, declar- 
ing that such a practice leads to such cut-throat competition 
as to be conducive to bankruptcy.’® There is no long-time 
advantage in having a major order in the hands of a vendor 
in grave danger of collapsing. 

The question may arise as to whether or not it is good 
business for some concerns to deal in governmental trans- 
actions. Suppose that 75 per cent of the business of X’s plant 
was dependent on government contract. The percentage would 
be raised by adding the municipal business coming under the 
state contract. The plant is expanded sufficiently to take care 
of the government business in addition to the regular trade. 
But the next year, after the plant has been enlarged, the con- 
tract goes to another firm which is a quarter of 1 per cent 
below the bid of X. The resuit would be that the X plant 
would have only a quarter as much business, a larger plant on 
their hands, and agreements for large stocks of raw materials 
in anticipation of continuation of the government contract 
already made. As governments combine to purchase, the over- 
expansion of business and dangers from loss of contract in- 
crease. The very reason behind price connivance is price 
stabilization, perhaps at too high a level, but nevertheless at a 
definite level, in order to prevent the disastrous effects of 
free competition. 

It seems that today the governmental purchaser must gen- 
erally accept the proposition that the price is always too high. 
Under a more highly developed purchasing arrangement it is 
conceivable that price as well as quality of goods will be 


10This comment is taken from a letter received from an official of 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, dated March 22, 
1938. 
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scientifically determined. Today it is a matter of bargaining. 


Sales Costs—Selling to individual communities entails the 
maintenance of expensive sales machinery. The costs thus 
incurred result in high prices or in the vendor’s neglecting 
to seek the business. Paul V. Betters in speaking of this states 
that cities often place their orders in such amounts so small 
that they do not cover the routine expense of placing the 
order. Mr. Harold D. Smith, speaking of fire hose purchasing 
by the Michigan League of Municipalities, says that distribu- 
tion costs are the greatest influence on price.’? In general the 
fact that many salesmen are required to see individual com- 
munities, often not only contacting the purchasing agent but 
several members of the council as well, naturally results in 
high prices for costs which may gain nothing to the community. 
If the contracts between seller and buyer were concentrated 
at one point, much of the time consumed by the salesmen and 
buyers would be saved.?* 

Again it must be pointed out that there is danger in allow- 
ing enthusiasm to submerge the mitigating circumstances. No 
purchaser will deny that one of his best sources of information 
is the salesman. The salesman, in his travels and contacts, 
becomes a veritable encyclopedia of information on better 
ways of doing things. Selling to the individual municipality, 
he has a personal interest in the problem because it is to his 
advantage to keep the customer satisfied. Perhaps cast iron 
pipe is cast iron pipe whether sold direct or under a state 
contract, but all commodities are not uniform, and the value 
of the personal contact of the salesman seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the standard nature of the commodity being pur- 
chased. As soon as justifiable municipal ideosyncrasies enter 
the picture, the advantages of more economical sales devices 
begin to diminish. 


Improved Interunit Relations—The rise of scientific gov- 
ernmental purchasing has brought with it the need for more 
experts in government. Buyers, accountants, and scientists, 
with the implements of their professions, have become an in- 
herent part of a good purchase program. It is too much to 
assume that an average municipality, to say nothing of a small 


11Paul V. Betters, “Efficiency in Municipal Purchasing,” The American 
City, March, 1938, p. 135. 

12Proceedings of the Michigan Municipal League, 1930, p. 102. 

13See Betters, op. cit., p. 135. 
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one, could maintain the necessary staff and equipment to do 
individually a first-class job of purchasing. It is a difficult 
matter to remain aware of specification revision, check the 
needs and wastes of the various governmental departments, 
determine the best commodity to buy by test, and keep alert 
to the market trends. True, a municipality may receive the 
benefits of federal specifications and approved producers, it 
can purchase results of tests or have its own tests run, all at 
a price; but it is just as important to know when to buy as 
what to buy. Properly organized, the state purchasing agency 
would have scientific information, the market trends, and 
knowledge of when to purchase certain commodities.** 

An expenditure of approximately 1 per cent is assumed 
to be justifiable if by so doing a savings of greater size can 
be made. Forbes indicates that 1 per cent is a reasonable 
administrative cost, although statistics seem to show that 
actual costs range somewhat higher. For the fiscal year 
1932-33 the administrative costs of the Irish plan were less 
than 1 per cent. As the machinery for purchasing becomes 
more complicated, the margin between the savings incurred 
through it and the costs of administration may decline. It 
seems reasonable to assume that as the gross purchases decline 
a competent purchasing establishment becomes a greater 
burden. Thus, by utilizing the state purchasing establishment 
which has already determined the lowest bidder, the proper 
standards, the specifications, and the conformity of the 
bidder’s product to the tests, the administrative costs to any 
particular community would be reduced. This element resolves 
itself into a matter of duplication of effort. As long as the 
state’s findings are adequate they should certainly be available 
to the municipalities as far as they apply. It actually occurs 
that in the same community the state and municipal pur- 
chasers function simultaneously and without any agreement. 


This aspect of the problem is obviously predicated on the 
assumption that the state organization is adequate, not only 
scientifically, but from the viewpoint of alertness to gaining 
advantages in purchases. Any state agency which is a mere 
compiler of estimates and which makes a routine task of letting 
bids, cen do little good. 

A city may have what appears to be an adequate pur- 


14Experience in Ireland substantiates many of these possibilities. See 
Chute, op. cit., p. 259. 
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chasing agency and yet pay exhorbitant prices. As we have 
pointed out, there is little reason to believe that price is abso- 
lute at any given time, and it is possible for a purchasing 
agent to secure price reductions and still commit the muni- 
cipality to a high price. The 1934 conference of the New York 
purchasing agents pointed out that many city officials did not 
know that they were paying too much.** The mere fact that 
they advertise for bids and take the lowest one does not mean 
that they buy cheaply. Only when prices among communities 
are compared can the relative price really be determined. A 
state-wide arrangement might bring about this comparability. 


As a minor, but significant, illustration of the effect of 
local isolation on prices we might cite the illustration of nine 
Texas cities, the data concerning which is given in Abbott’s 
Purchasing Manual for Texas Cities. The prices they paid for 
gasoline were $.07795, $.07, $.0675, $.09, $.16, $.13, $.11, 
$.19, and $.09655 per gallon. Nine cities within the same state 
paid prices varying almost 300 per cent. Admitting the dif- 
ference in bargaining powers and in the size of the purchases, 
the prices were still wide apart. One municipality purchasing 
150,000 gallons annually got lower prices than did com- 
munities purchasing twice as much. One city buying at retail 
paid 3 cents more than another city buying under the same 
arrangement, and a city buying 4,000 gallons annually on 
monthly contracts paid 2 cents less than a city buying five- 
end-one-half times as much under similar arrangements.** 
While fifteen Texas cities were paying an average of $.1355 
for their gasoline, ranging from $.17 to $.0716, Milwaukee 
was paying $.025.1’ 

It is not customary for companies to make concessions 
when they already have the inside track. It is almost unheard- 
of for a company having a contract to suggest that they reduce 
the price. It is considered proper business practice to get 
what the traffic will bear, and as long as such is the case, the 
municipality must have some way of discovering how much 


isHarold B. Bean, “Cutting Costs in New York State Cities,” The 
American City, March, 1934, p. 49. 

1isLyndon E. Abbott, A Purchasing Manual for Texas Cities (Austin, 
1935), p. 68. 

17For an interesting sidelight on the variance in the contract price for 
gasoline, oils, etc. paid by the several California cities see a mimeographed 
copy of L. R. Smith, speech before the Convention of California Purchasing 
Agents (1938), pp. 8.9. 
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more it is bearing than is necessary. Until such time as a 
reasonable price can be scientifically reached the municipality 
can only protect itself against exhorbitant prices, and a volun- 
tary purchasing arrangement with the state is one way of 
accomplishing this. 

There is reason to believe that although little actual pur- 
chasing might be done under a municipal-state voluntary ar- 
rangement, if current practice may be taken as an index to 
activity, additional advantages might be sufficient to make it 
feasible to establish such an interunit arrangement. We have 
already alluded to the advantage which is incurred, not only 
by the municipalities but also by the state, in the matter of 
comparison of prices. While the advantages of this are obvious, 
many other matters may also be subject to discussion and 
comparison. Mr. Wagner, purchasing agent for the city of 
Cincinnati, suggests that the most significant value in the 
coordinate purchasing program which the several units of 
Hamilton County have developed is the frequent conferences 
of purchasing officials to iron out problems of similar nature. 
The best length of the contractual period for various com- 
modities, the proper time of the year to make the various 
contracts, the method of contracting for different types of 
commodities, conceivable extensions of specifications to new 
commodities and services, increased standardization and re- 
duction of models, styles, patterns, etc., the exchange of idle 
equipment, the methods of dealing with various types of ven- 
dors, all are matters which might readily be subjected to scru- 
tiny and standardized. Comparison of procedures would in- 
evitably improve purchasing, not only for the municipalities, 
but also for the state. It is interesting to note that Mr. L. R. 
Smith of California points out an instance in which the state 
by comparing notes with a municipality discovered that it 
might save money by trading in wornout road equipment in- 
stead of selling it outright and at a sacrifice. A few such 
examples would suffice to finance any organizational additions 
necessary to facilitate the necessary exchanges. Through its 
services, newly appointed municipal purchasing agents might 
be aided in orienting themselves. The work of the various 
associations of purchasing agents and of the many leagues of 
municipalities is a periodic and piecemeal attempt to solve 
this series of problems. Through a state-municipal purchasing 
organization this process might become continuous. Out of it 
must inevitably come a better understanding between the state 
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and its municipalities, and the state, being the creator of all 
municipalities, is justified in assuming the lead in this matter. 


Centralization of Controls—Many of the possible advan- 
tages which might result from municipal purchasing through 
the state agency are dependent upon a highly centralized type 
of organization. If the state were to assume direct control 
over the purchases, there is virtually no limit to the powers 
which might be necessary for the central organization to 
assume. If the state actually made the purchases, the contacts 
with the vendor would be greatly reduced. This would reduce 
sales costs and accounting problems. The validity of the pur- 
chases could be more closely checked because of their concen- 
tration. If the deliveries were made directly to the state, reduc- 
tion in costs would occur because of the greater carload ship- 
ments and fewer delivery points. Concentration of delivery 
means reduction in inspection costs because of the relative ease 
of access to the commodities. Likewise such concentration 
reduces the problems of settling accounts. But such a plan 
assumes that the state could acquire such control, an unques- 
tionable impossibility. Assuming that the state legislature 
might enact the necessary legislation, provision would have 
to be made for the complicated arrangements which would of 
necessity arise between the state and the municipalities to 
complete the transactions necessary to accomplish this plan: 
determining what the municipalities need, delivering the goods, 
accounting for each transaction, and finally collecting from 
the municipalities. The financial departments of most state 
governments could not stand the strain of such increased 
activity, and the tremendous bureaucracy inherent in such a 
plan no doubt would more than obviate any possible savings. 
In most instances at the present time it is probably a utopian 
idea which would create many problems greater than those 
which it seeks to solve. 

However, by criticizing the possibilities of a highly cen- 
tralized plan, we are brought face to face with one of the major 
advantages of a state-municipal arrangement on a voluntary 
basis, accessibility to all municipalities choosing to use it. 
Agencies of a private nature dependent upon fees for their 
continuation are limited in their participation by the provision 
of membership. The very communities which most need the 
advantages of advice and cooperation are those which are least 
apt to maintain membership in organizations of municipal 
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officials. Thus the state which would require no membership 
fees or other arrangements for participation would provide 
a service available to all who wish it. 


Defects—In spite of the fact that a case may be made for 
municipal utilization of the state purchasing agency, it is not, 
as we have seen, an unmitigated benefit. With one exception, 
the states where it has been permitted have failed to make an 
appreciable use of it. Why has it failed to become at least 
significant? In the first place, any cooperative undertaking 
requires a stimulus, a leader, a director. A compulsory statute 
would give an automatic stimulus, but a permissive arrange- 
ment leaves the impetus to be supplied by whoever is suffi- 
ciently interested to take the initiative. It is doubtful whether 
the state would take the initiaive because the burdens placed 
on the state under the arrangement are more easily neglected. 
Unless an advantage to the state can be shown, the state offi- 
cials would not choose to extend themselves. It is true, how- 
ever, that in some instances the state officials are interested, 
and where that occurs progress has been made. 


The Virginia statutes place some responsibility on the state 
purchasing agent, although in practice the letter of the law 
has not been carried out.'* Pennsylvania’s newly enacted legis- 
lation places responsibility upon the locality and the statutes 
of New Hampshire have long contained a provision whereby 
the impetus is placed in the hands of the county officials to 
seek the use of the state facilities..° The procedure in Wis- 
consin likewise places the responsibility in the hands of the 
local unit. But it appears that regardless of where the respon- 
sibility actually lies, however, generally little activity has 
taken place. 


There must be more than mere lethargy holding back the 
advancement of the plan. It is possible that many sizeable 
orders cannot be placed through the state because they do not 
concern commodities which the state can buy to advantage. As 
will be pointed out in a later connection, the whole plan is 
contingent upon similarity in purchasing needs between state 
and municipality. If the state purchases small quantities, the 
price may be higher than that of the city. Those things which 


18Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State 
of Virginia, 1924, Ch. 9, Sec. 2. 
19Public Laws of New Hampshire, 1926, Ch. 9, Sec. 11. 
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the state purchases in large quantities may be things which 
the municipalities do not require. Walter N. Kirkman, chair- 
man of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, says 
that state purchases are largely for institutional use, whereas 
cities buy mainly what might be termed engineering supplies.*° 
If research should indicate that this is true, a decided defect 
would be evident. A proper organization might overcome this 
defect. The existence of the defect presumes that the muni- 
cipality will assume a parasitical attitude toward the state 
purchasing department, profiting where it can, and assuming 
no obligation toward the state. If a plan were devised whereby 
municipalities would indicate to the state what their needs are 
in order that the state might receive bids, not only on the basis 
of its needs but also on the basis of the municipal needs, the 
mere fact that the state itself purchased little of a commodity 
would not preclude the possibility of a low price. The signifi- 
cance of the cooperative aspect of the procedure must not be 
neglected, and this would be one place where the municipalities 
might return the favor which the state would be doing them 
in most instances, create the backlog or bulk which would 
facilitate lower prices. But it still remains true that the needs 
of state and municipality may not be identical, and only so far 
as they agree can the cooperation occur. 

The immediate reaction to such a proposal by the conser- 
vative citizen and the advocate of municipal home rule is 
that it will result in the centralization of control. It is true 
that a mandatory provision might have this effect, but it is 
difficult to see how a voluntary organization giving the muni- 
cipalities the privilege of participating with the state in its 
lower priced purchasing has any earmarks of centralization 
per se. The possibility of an insidious development exists, par- 
ticularly if the municipalities blindly accept the state con- 
tractual arrangements. It is possible to see how the state might 
bit by bit insert itself into the internal affairs of the muni- 
cipality in the field of accounting and budgeting until it might 
dictate to the city. The purchasing device is, however, not 
needed to bring that about. No thought of centralization of 
control existed behind the demand that the municipalities 
purchase the products of prison labor which now exists in 
some states. It was purely a device to assure the use of com- 
modities which would otherwise have been thrown on the 


20From a letter to the writer, dated April 6, 1938. 
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open market. The voluntary nature of the arrangement should 
preclude any unreasonable controls by the state. 

Graft is an ever-present problem. Throwing business to a 
favored quarter is a common practice, as is recognized by the 
NRA code of fair competition for the motor fire apparatus 
manufacturing industry which stated that “Members of the 
industry shall not encourage or permit lavish entertainment 
of a customer by their employees.’* All possible safeguards 
must be retained. Removal of the process of purchasing some- 
what from the scrutiny of the critical, if uninformed, populace 
might serve as a temptation. While there is no proof that the 
citizenry exercises much check on local officials under any 
circumstances, it is conceivable that the municipalities might 
be made the dupes of a state-wide purchasing racket. There is 
evidence where various commissions of states require certain 
equipment to be used, not because of its superior quality but 
because it either fulfills an obligation they owe to a producer 
or permits them to enhance their incomes. Knowing that 
larger orders might be forthcoming if the municipalities co- 
operated with the state, the vendor would have an added 
incentive to gain the contracts. 

A pertinent defect in buying through the state purchasing 
agency might be the loss of cash discounts. In some cases 
the states do not receive the cash discounts, purchasing on a 
net price basis. If municipalities purchasing under the state 
contracts without provision for cash discounts would lose 
that advantage, a serious inhibition might be created. Major 
municipalities are today able to save thousands of dollars 
annually through taking advantage of that device, and the 
advantage to them of purchsing through the state is dependent 
upon whether a substantially greater savings would occur. 
It is perhaps true that the municipalities which need the 
service of the state most are not those which are able to take 
advantage of cash discounts. 

Pertinent too is the fact that purchasing cannot be judged 
entirely on the basis of monetary manipulations. The mere 
price factor is not the only measure of an economical purchase. 
A slightly higher bid may involve valuable advice, free service, 
minor concession of one kind or another. There are decided 
advantages in being able to telephone the vendor at a moment’s 
notice rather than being forced to telegraph to New York 


21United States Municipal News, June 1, 1937, p. 60. 
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for information. While it is true that high-grade intraunit 
purchasing does not guarantee the use of local commodities, 
there is more liklihood that more materials will be purchased 
closer home than under the acceptance of the state contractual 
arrangement. The fallibility of man is less likely to run into 
unforeseen costs if he is close to the supplying vendor. 

The major defect in the process is that it does not take 
into account the problem of local self-interest. We are face 
to face here with another manifestation of the time-old prob- 
lem of local isolation as opposed to cosmopolitanism. While we 
may argue from the viewpoints of both theory and practice 
that no municipality can live by itself alone, it is hard to con- 
vince people who see thousands of dollars in cold cash leaving 
the city to purchase commodities which could have been pur- 
chased in that community. The same arguments which are 
used to urge purchasing from local vendors can conceivably 
be used to substantiate intraunit purchasing. The problem is 
in the hands of local people, men who have become pillars in 
the community, and it is much more to their immediate interest 
to suggest having nothing to do with those “state fellows.” 
It may be illogical, but one cannot entirely discount human 


nature in politics. Perhaps only in the instance in which the 
interested parties take the approach that the municipality will 
thereby proceed on a policy of “smart” government can the 
campaign be successfully waged. Again the problem is not so 
acute in the larger cities, provided that vendors are not too 
well entrenched, but it is a serious menace in those small 
municipalities in which economical purchasing is most needed. 





SOME AIDS TO THE INVESTOR IN THE ACCOUNTING 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


M. G. DAKIN 
Louisiana State University 


There is here no attempt to do more than to touch at a 
number of points on the problems of the investor-analyst who 
must rely upon published accounting reports in his appraisal 
of a business enterprise. Hence, only some of the more 
striking deficiencies, which hamper the analyst in his attempts 
to work out financial ratios and trends, have been mentioned 
as a preliminary to an examination of the way in which he has 
been aided in his task by the requirements of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in its administration of The 
Securities Act of 1933. 


I 


Traditionally, the balance sheet has been the focal point of 
analysis, and numerous ratios have been evolved to test the 
financial soundness of the company as exhibited therein. There 
has come to be, however, a growing emphasis of analysis upon 
the Statement of Profit and Loss with the recognition that 
the static position exhibited by the balance sheet needed further 
illumination from the record of operations preceding it. More 
recently, the investor has awakened to the need for a careful 
examination of the Surplus Statement, although his testing 
devices avail him very little here. 

The prudent investor is not content with the financial pic- 
ture as of a single day in the life of a business unit; hence, he 
usually seeks comparative balance sheet data to aid him in 
his judgment. The preparation of so-called “trend percentage”: 
computations, for example, facilitate the comparison of rates 
of growth or decrease between various balance sheet items 
over a period of years, particularly if portrayed graphically. 
Although it is not unusual for corporate reports to contain 
such comparative balance sheet data, it is relatively rare to 
find that increases and decreases in the accounts between 
closing dates have been worked out so as to make readily 


1For a discussion of the application and limitations of trend analysis 
see: Gilman, Analyzing Financial Statements, (2d Edition, 1934) Chapters 
12, 13. 
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possible the preparation of a Statement of Application of 
Funds. The utility of such a statement for the purpose of 
determining sources of corporate funds and their disposition 
is obvious, but its construction by the external analyst has 
been difficult because the details of ‘“‘non-cash’”’ book entries 
are not always adequately revealed. Were such statements 
available to the investor over a period of years, important 
trends in the extent to which the company was dependent 
on new capital and the extent to which earnings were being’ 
ploughed back into the business would be more readily apparent 
to the investor. 


But it would seem to be of secondary importance to the 
investor that the company can show substantial book assets 
behind each investment dollar if he finds its record of opera- 
tions is unfavorable. As a consequence, the Statements of 
Profit and Loss receive careful attention. For an inquiry into 
the stability of an enterprise the current statement is useful 
to the extent that it enables the investor to compare the rela- 
tionships existing between the various items of income and 
expense with ratios which are standard for that particular 
type of business. However, it is when the current statement 
is ranged alongside of statements from prior periods in com- 
parative fashion that the figures assume greater significance, 
for it is then possible to observe whether there are any abnor- 
malities in the trends of the profit and loss items which might 
be danger signals. One such trend analysis, for example, re- 
vealed the interesting fact that costs of management had gone 
up during a business decline while other items of expenses 
were being sharply curtailed.? 


But to what extent are the data to prepare trends available 
to a prospective investor? Although the shroud of mystery 
which has surrounded operating statistics in the past has to 
some extent been removed, it is by no means common practice 
for companies to publish sales figures; still less is it a practice 
to disclose Cost of Goods Sold as a separate item. Rather, the 
latter figure is usually lumped with selling and operating 
costs, sometimes including depreciation and taxes as well. This 
reluctance to disclose Cost of Goods Sold may have its roots 
in the feeling that new competitors might be attracted by 
such information or that existing competitors might be aided 


2Id. at 364. 
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in their price policies. Nevertheless, such non-disclosure leaves 
a serious gap in the data for analysis. 

In published reports expenses are rarely given except 
in compound items. Selling, General, and Administrative 
Expenses are usually given together and Operating Expenses 
even in a trading concern will often be found in combination 
with Cost of Goods Sold. The segregation of the Depreciation 
item has apparently been so widely demanded by analysts that 
it is quite usual to find it separately stated. For the most part, 
however, it is probably safe to say that determination of trends 
within anything like limited categories is out of the realm of 
possibility for the external appraiser. A recent textbook writer 
took occasion to congratulate himself on his good fortune in 
having secured confidential data which enabled him to illus- 
trate the virtues of trend analysis! For the external analyst, 
however, it would seem his techniques must go untried. Com- 
parison with other similar industries is likewise effectively 
defeated because the combination of items changes with each 
new report examined. 

A somewhat similar criticism is often leveled at the State- 
ments of Surplus by the examining investor. His initial diffi- 
culty is again in the wide variations which he encounters be- 
tween corporations in the classification of charges to the 
surplus accounts. This is in part due to the differing statutory 
treatment which has been accorded corporate surplus by the 
various states. Too often, however, the desire for putting 
the best foot forward is also the basis for much of the seem- 
ingly inconsistent treatment of surplus items. 

Certainly the investing public should not have to rely upon 
financial exposés to get an insight into the real nature of 
surplus charges or for that matter such ordinary profit and 
loss items as Costs of Management or Cost of Goods Sold. 
Most investors would probably approve considerable qualifi- 
cation to the statement recently made in a pronouncement of 
accounting principles that “the great industrial companies are 
so vast and complex that it is better to have their own state- 
ments in a form which seems to them preferable’’*® and that 
“it is necessarily left largely to management to judge what 
information it is appropriate to give to the public.’”* 


sSanders, Hatfield, Moore, A Statement of Accounting Principles (1938), 
19. 


«Id. 20. 
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That the needs of the investor have not been adequately 
met by voluntary disclosure is exemplified in the pressure 
which has been brought to bear to require fuller reporting 
by the New York Stock Exchange through its listing com- 
mittee. With the threat of delisting or refusing to list a cor- 
poration’s securities as a weapon, the Committee has exerted 
considerable influence to elicit comparative data in more 
detailed fashion. Statements for at least two years are usually 
required, with the record of earning required, in some cases, 
for a five-year period. Furthermore, in its agreement it elicits 
the promise that statements in the same form and, in the case 
of holding companies, in the same degree of consolidation, 
will go out annually to the stockholders.’ Beneficial as the 
Committee’s efforts have been, however, they are necessarily 
limited to corporations seeking listing, and they have also left 
wide discretion in the management as to the form and manner 
of preparing the statements.° 

In the light of the above considerations, to what extent has 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, in administering 
The Securities Act of 1933, operated to improve the investor’s 
position by making available to him financial statements of 
business enterprises subject to the Act in great detail and 
in a form more susceptible of interpretation?’ 

The Commission distinguishes in general between two 
large classes of business, namely, seasoned corporations and 
unseasoned businesses. A seasoned corporation, in the main, 
is one that has filed profit and loss statements for the three 
preceding fiscal periods and has either sent annual reports 
to stockholders for a period of ten years or has shown a 
net income for two out of the five preceding fiscal periods.*® 
A corporation so qualifying must meet the requirements of 
Form A-2.° All other businesses, unless specifically provided 


5Committee on Stock List, New York Stock Exchange, Requirements for 
Listing Applications. 

6For a fuller discussion of the work of the Committee on Stock List see: 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., The Securities Markets (1935), 592, 602. 

7For exempted securities and transactions see: 48 Stat. 75, 77 (1933), as 
amended 48 Stat. 906 (1934), 49 Stat. 557 (1935), 15 U. S. C. A. 77c, 77d (1938). 

8For corporations having total assets of less than $5,000,000 a net profit 
for only one of the past five years need be shown; S. E. C. Securities Act 
of 1933, Release No. 1724. 

®For a full statement of conditions governing the use of Form A-2 see: 
8. E. C., Instruction Book for Form A-2, as amended 9-30-37. 
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for, are classed as unseasoned and must meet the requirements 
of Form A-1. In looking at the requirements for financial 
statements which the Commission has laid down, the distinc- 
tion just drawn becomes important to the investor at a 
number of points. 

The Commission suggests forms for balance sheets, which 
differ for the two types of businesses primarily in the matter 
of arrangement. For the investor, it is the Commission’s 
requirements for more detailed segregation of items under 
the balance sheet captions which represent an advance over 
most voluntary reporting. This is particularly true in the 
case of the items Investments and Intangibles which are fre- 
quently suspect if assets have been inflated. The investor 
profits also from the requirement that Surplus be shown in 
separate categories of Earned, Capital and Paid-In Surplus, 
Unrealized Appreciation and Undistributed Profits from 
Subsidiaries.*° A concession is made, presumably on the 
grounds of expediency, in the case of seasoned corporations 
to the effect that if differentiation has not been made up to 
the period covered in the registration, the Surplus may be 
stated in one amount. 

The balance sheet, detailed as above, is available, however, 


as of only one date in most cases, since the minimum require- 
ment can be satisfied by filing a certified balance sheet for 
the end of the last fiscal period if that falls within ninety days 
of registration.: There is hence no assurance that the data 
from which to work out a statement of application of funds 
will be included. 


Although it thus results that the investor does not have 
a complete picture of the financial structure over a period of 
years, the schedules which must accompany the statements 
constitute a rich mine of comparative information. Un- 
seasoned businesses (Form A-1) must file a complete analysis 
of Property, Plant and Equipment, Intangibles, Long-Term 
Debt and Capital Stock from January 1, 1922.‘* For the asset 
items, this means submitting cost and ledger values and data 
on any revaluations. For Long-Term Debt and Capitai Stock 
full details as to the proceeds of bond and stock issues for 
this period must be set out. 


107d. at 35. 
11Jd. at 22. See also: S. E. C. Form A-1, 20, as amended to 3-25-37. 
128, E. C. Form A-1, id. at 29, 30, 31. 
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It is evident that here there is material available for a 
trend analysis of the relation between Fixed Assets and 
Capital Stock or Long-Term Debt for a very substantial 
period. But there is no requirement that these complete data 
be furnished to investors in prospectuses sent out by a regis- 
trant.’* The investor desiring to make such an analysis will 
ordinarily have to obtain photostatic copies of such schedules 
from the Commission at from 7c to 10c per page. Moreover, 
seasoned corporations permitted to file on Form A-2 are not 
subject to the requirement as to filing schedules in its entirety. 
For those corporations qualifying as seasoned the schedules 
mentioned must contain: for the Property, Plant and Equip- 
ment account and for the Intangibles account only the 
revaluations which have been made since January 1, 1922, and 
for the Capital Stock account a schedule of the restatements 
which have been made since that date. There is the require- 
ment in the schedule for Long-Term Debt for such seasoned 
corporations that information on all substantial amounts of 
Bond Discount written off since January 1, 1922 on issues 
still outstanding must be fully explained and the account which 
was charged indicated. The need for this salutary provision 
was probably impressed upon the Commission in the Northern 
States Power Co. case where some $8,000,000 of Bond Discount 
was charged off to Surplus created from an appraisal increase 
of fixed assets.'* There is obvious need for adequate disclosure 
of manipulations of this character, since the result was to 
substantially improve the profit showing by elimination of 
annual amortization provisions. In a recent article, Judge 
Healy of the Commission indicated that the company has 
since, under pressure, at least partially reversed these entries.’ 

In a number of respects the Profit and Loss Statement 
recommended by the Commission represents a substantial gain 
to the investor seeking comparative information. Elementary 
in its structure is a clear-cut segregation of the record of 
operations from non-operating items of income and expense, 
with separate statements of several items which in voluntary 
reports were not always obtainable. Thus the Net Sales and 
Cost of Goods Sold figures must be set out, with intercompany 


188. E. C., Securities Act of 1933, General Rules and Regulations, 4-30-37, 
Rule 830. 

148. E. C., Securities Act of 1933, Release No. 254. 

isHealy, “The Next Step in Accounting,” (1938) 13 Accounting Review 3. 
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profits eliminated, or with at least an estimate made of the 
amount included. The gross profit margin of the enterprise 
hence becomes available as a clue to the merchandising policy. 
The disclosure, at least as to Cost of Goods Sold, was not 
achieved without considerable protest, however, and it was 
only last year that the Commission withdrew its discretionary 
rule that such cost need not be shown if the registrant could 
justify confidential treatment.'* The requirement now seems 
general that a company seeking registration must file this 
information. The Commission has taken the justifiable 
position that a company coming into the public market for 
capital must be prepared to disclose substantially the same 
information it would disclose if the capital were obtained 
from a banker. A similar philosophy probably lies behind 
the requirement that management and service contract fees 
be separately stated, an expense category, by the way, which 
strikes a number of subsidiary corporations in a very tender 
spot. The companies are apparently no longer to have their 
long cherished privacy in such matters. 

No schedules are required for Miscellaneous Operating 
Expense or Selling, General and Administrative Expense, but 
should the examiner be concerned with administrative salaries, 
a statement of them is required elsewhere in the registration." 
Separate deductions must be made for Maintenance and Re- 
pairs, Depreciation and Depletion, Taxes, Rents and Royalties 
and Provision for Doubtful Accounts. In the Other Income 
and Other Deductions section separate treatment is stipulated 
for Profits and Losses on Securities and for Interest and 
Debt Discount items. 

Additional advantages would accrue to the investor were 
there a general requirement that profit and loss statements 
for the required periods be submitted in comparative form 
in the registration statement and in the prospectus. At 
present, however, there is merely the suggestion that this 
be done. But even though not in comparative form, the greater 
detail elicited by the Commission represents a substantial 
advance. 

In the statements and schedules of surplus required by 


168, E. C., Securities Act of 1933, Releases Nos. 1291, 1292 and 1293, Feb. 
26, 1937. 

178, E. C., Form A-2 as amended 9-30-37, item 36, Form A-1 as amended 
3-25-37, item 47. 
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the Commission, the aim has been to achieve a careful dif- 
ferentiation of classes of surplus by sources, with disclosure 
of the charges and credits made during the period affecting 
each class. In the form first evolved (Form A-1, now required 
for unseasoned businesses generally) this was only imperfectly 
attained, inasmuch as complete analysis was required only 
in the case of Earned Surplus. For this class of surplus it 
was required that an analysis be appended to each profit 
and loss statement submitted, setting out in detail charges and 
credits thereto.** Schedules to support the amounts stated in 
the balance sheet were required in the case of Capital Surplus 
and Revaluation Surplus, but the only apparent requirement 
as to Paid-In Surplus was that it be segregated on the balance 
sheet.’® 

For seasoned corporations, however, the instructions to 
Form A-2 now lay down the requirement that schedules of 
each class of surplus be submitted to accompany profit and 
loss statements for each period.”° It is also suggested, but not 
required, that the statements be submitted in comparative 
form. Theoretically it thus appears that the investor would 
have access to a picture of surplus charges and credits which 
would enable him to determine whether the company followed 
established practices in distinguishing between earned and 
other classes of surplus. It would presumably enable him to 
isolate transactions such as transfers from the capital stock 
account to surplus by restatement of capital stock and to 
follow through subsequent charges made against such surplus. 
In view of the great variations permitted under state law in 
the treatment of surplus items for dividend purposes, this 
segregation, enabling the investor to see the character of sur- 
plus items, seems imperative. 

A disadvantage for the investor lies in the provision that 
where a seasoned corporation has not differentiated between 
types of surplus prior to the period for which the report is 
filed, it need not make the distinctions in its report.” This is 
no doubt a concession to corporations of long standing for 
whom the task of untangling the tropical jungle of the surplus 
account would be a tremendous task. The Commission is now 


188, E. C. Form A-1 as amended 3-25-37, 27. 

197d. at 22, 32. 

208. E. C., Instruction Book Form A-2, 9-30-37, 35, 46. 
21] bid. 
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considering, according to Judge Healy, a requirement for 
complete segregation of Surplus for companies organized 
since January 1, 1928 and for companies organized prior 
thereto that are unable to make such segregation without 
great difficulty, at least a caption indicating the types of 
Surplus included thereunder.** 


III 

Although the Commission has labored to inject some degree 
of uniformity into accounting practices, there has been no 
widespread attempt to straightlace every financial reporting 
into a preconceived pattern. Rather, the Commission has 
sought to attain more informative statements by setting up 
minimum requirements as to what should be disclosed and has 
allowed a fair degree of freedom as to the form so long 
as clarity and consistency are achieved. 

Emphasis has constantly been placed on the point that 
the function of the financial statements is to give an account 
of operations and condition in a fashion which will be intelli- 
gible to the maximum number of present and prospective 
stockholders. Much of the Commission’s time has had to be 
spent in repressing the note of optimism which so often creeps 
into financial statements without sufficient foundation in 
actual fact. This has meant that it has had to lock horns 
with accounting practices of long standing and require their 
discontinuance where their effect is to blur the picture pre- 
sented to the reader. Too frequently, it has had to shunt into 
the less mystical setting of the profit and loss account charges 
which might have escaped notice in the surplus account. In 
the matter of assets in the balance sheet, one member of the 
Commission has been outspoken in his stand for cost figures 
on assets rather than revaluated figures, on the ground that 
a more accurate accounting could be achieved on a cost basis.”* 
This stand received support, by the way, in the “Statement 
of Accounting Principles” recently published by The American 
Institute of Accountants, where it is suggested revaluations 
should be parenthetical in form, if included at all, since their 
effect is generally to inject a disturbing element into the 
accounts and to destroy the value of comparisons.** 


22Healy, “The Next Step in Accounting,” (1938) 13 Accounting Review 8. 

23]d. at 6. 

24Sanders, Hatfield, Moore, A Statement of Accounting Principles, (1938) 
63. 
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On the many perplexing matters connected with consol- 
idated balance sheets, Mr. Blough of the Commission has at 
times expressed himself. As he has suggested, the progress 
lies here in the way of achieving more homogeneity in units 
consolidated so that ratios and trend analysis applied to the 
statements may have comparative significance with other 
similar business units. Analysis on a comparative basis has 
little relevance so long as a consolidation contains the diverse 
enterprises which many of the larger ones now do. 

But the Commission’s duty to investors will not be fully 
discharged until statements, prepared according to Commis- 
sion standards, are available for a reasonable period of years. 
At present, even with access to the Registration Statement, 
the investor may find he has a balance sheet for only the 
current period accompanied by Profit and Loss and Surplus 
Statements for but three years. Comparisons of all statements 
for a period of, say, five years could reasonably be required 
to accompany both the Registration Statement and the Pros- 
pectus of companies appealing for capital in the public mar- 
kets. Many companies already follow this practice, but unless 
it is made mandatory there exists the temptation to give only 
the minimum information where a more attractive prospect 


can thus be presented. 














MANUFACTURING IN THE WEST, 1816-1836 


THEODORE PAULLIN 
University of Kansas 


The frontiersman has always been occupied chiefly with 
the problems of agriculture and the exploitation of natural 
resources. In the period between 1816 and 1836 the country 
west of the Appalachians was regarded primarily as a source 
of agricultural products. When Henry Clay developed the 
ideas that were to be grouped together as the “American 
System”, he would have confined the western country to the 
production of such goods in a sectional division of labor. 

The West, however, was never completely satisfied with 
its role as the producer of raw materials only. Its economists 
and theorists complained constantly of the disadvantage of 
producing bulky agricultural products and importing expen- 
sive manufactured articles. They pointed out that if the new 
country were contiguous to a well settled region, it might be 
of advantage to exchange its foodstuffs for the manufactures 
of the older community. However, where it was necessary for 
the new region to transport its produce great distances with 
the type of facilities available and in turn to bring its manu- 
factured goods over the same routes, the advantages of this 
type of division of labor seemed to fade. By the time the 
agriculturalist had paid the freight both ways, his produce 
had practically no value.* 

The real problem of the frontier was to impart needed 
value to its produce in some other way. Improvements in 
transportation aided to a certain extent. Roads, canals, and 
the steamboat on lake and river brought the markets of the 
East and the West closer together. At a later date the railroad 
was to bind them closer still, but in 1816 there seemed to be 
little hope of such development. The westerner was forced 
to think in terms of adding value to his raw material by 
changing its form. Manufacturing seemed to offer the only 
solution to his problem, and that could come only when the 
growth of population made a division of labor possible within 
the new community itself. It was necessary that it should 
develop sometime because no community could continue to 


1George W. Ogden, Letters from the West, originally published at New 
Bedford, 1832, reprinted in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 
(Cleveland, 1904-1907), Vol. XIX, 82. 
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trade when its funds were being constantly drained off to 
pay for foreign goods, keeping it continually in debt. Far- 
sighted observers saw the ultimate necessity for manu- 
facturing before the time arrived. They made pleas in the 
press, in meetings, and in their political bodies for the West 
to turn to that type of enterprise at once. Finally, when the 
transportation and credit costs of importing eastern goods 
became too great, and labor costs became less with an increased 
labor supply, the western business man entered, almost un- 
noticed, into the field of manufacturing. 


A self-sufficient economy seemed to offer an escape from 
the exorbitant prices westerners paid for eastern products 
and a means of reducing the indebtedness of the western 
country. A few manufacturing establishments had grown 
up in the West as well as in the eastern sections of the country 
during the War of 1812. With the return of peace even the 
costs of transportation did not increase the prices of cheap 
foreign goods enough to overcome their advantage in the 
western markets. The manufacturers there felt the pinch of 
competition fairly early and made an outcry. They at once 
began to point out in their advertisements the advantages of 
keeping money in the country rather than sending it abroad.’ 


Most of the post-war purchases had been made on credit, 
but by the end of 1818 the creditors had begun to demand pay- 
ment. The result was a scarcity of money in the West that 
made it difficult to carry on business or to pay local debts. 
The theorists saw the cause of the difficulty in “the continued 
importation of manufactured goods.’”* It was pointed out 
how pressure exerted upon the western merchant to reduce his 
balances due in the East resulted in that pressure being ex- 


2A typical advertisement is that of Benjamin Laughead of Cincinnati, 
who was in the black and white smith business. After describing his wares 
he says, “Merchants, Farmers and others, you are requested to examine 
the work and judge from the prices and quality, of the propriety of aiding 
your home manufactures, in preference to sending your money abroad never 
to return”. Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 24, 1816. Others of 
the same type are those of the Lexington Manufacturing Company (paper), 
Western Monitor, (Lexington), November 24, 1815; Abijah Hall of St. Louis 
(soap and candles), St. Louis Enquirer, November 13, 1819; A. W. Patterson 
of Cincinnati (hats), Cincinnati Emporium, April 1, 1824. 


8The Governor of Ohio on the hard times. Quoted in Niles’ Weekly 
Register (Baltimore), XV, Supplement, 87. 
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tended to his debtors as well. The only effective solution that 
could be suggested was a reduction in the importation of 
foreign goods. This might be accomplished either by economy 
or by the development of home manufactures, since there was 
no scarcity of raw materials.© However, the development of 
large scale manufacturing would be even more effective. Niles, 
well-known as a staunch protectionist, rejoiced at the devel- 
opment of industry in the West. He declared that a single 
factory that either supplied manufactured goods to the western 
country or provided them for export to the East, as some did, 
relieved the financial pressure more than any bank could do 
by the issue of paper money.® 


By 1823, when conditions had improved, the West rejoiced 
too in the relief manufactures had contributed and began 
to lay plans for future profitable enterprises. These would not 
only serve the community but would provide ample profits for 
their owners as well. An Ohio paper asked, “Were it not for 
Domestic Manufactures, what would become of the western 
country?” It went on to speak of the large amounts of cloth 
annually consumed, and concluded, “Were all this to be im- 
ported, and create the additional drain of cash from the coun- 
try, it would in a short time paralize every species of business, 
and turn the merchants themselves out of employment.” Then 
the writer declared that if they would, they could also supply 
all the high grade cloth needed and even compete with British 
goods abroad.’ 


The West could not hope to produce all the goods that it 
needed, at least not for a long time. It was necessary that it 
should remain essentially an agricultural region. This fact 
created another approach to the problem of manufacturing. 
There were many who saw it as an aid in the marketing of 
agricultural produce. In 1816 the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures of the United States Senate, in a report, 
said of the western states: 


It is to their advantage to manufacture, because by decreasing the 
bulk of the articles, they at the same time, increase their value by 
labor, bring them to market with less expense, and with the certainty 


4Report of the Legislative Committee on the Causes of the Disasters 
in Tennessee, September 21, 1821, in Niles, XXI, 123 (October 20, 1821). 

sGovernor William Carroll of Tennessee to the legislature, October 1, 
1821, in Niles, XXI, 155 (November 3, 1821). 

6Niles, XXVIII, 82 note (May 9, 1825). 

™Weekly Historian (Mount Pleasant, Ohio), September 6, 1823. 
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of obtaining the best prices. Those states understanding their interest 
will not be diverted from its pursuit. In the encouragement of manu- 
factures, they find a stimulus for agriculture.’ 


That particular type of enterprise in which grain is turned 
into hogs, and hogs into hams and bacon, still demanded an 
outside market however. The process merely increased the 
value of the western produce enough so that it could stand 
the charges of transportation and leave enough for the pro- 
ducer to enable him to make increased payments to the East.’ 


There was still another theory of the way in which manu- 
facturing aided agriculture: that the manufacturing estab- 
lishment furnished a market for agricultural products, in- 
cluding foodstuffs, and that the benefits were the same 
whether the products were used in the community or ex- 
ported.’ Pittsburgh boosters early claimed that the industry 
of that city was responsible for the prosperity of the sur- 
rounding agricultural country. Although the farmers there 
lived in comport and enjoyed “elegant and costly improve- 
ments”, there had been practically no export of agricultural 
produce from western Pennsylvania. On the contrary, there 
had even been some importation of meats.‘ An iron manu- 
facturer in Knox County, Ohio, said that the fact that grain 
was selling for 44 cents a bushel “is a strong argument of 
the advantage of manufacturing institutions to the farmer of 
Ohio.’** There could be small doubt that the increase in the 
demand for foodstuffs in the community would raise their 
prices, and make it easier for the farmer to pay his debts and 
purchase additional merchandise.** In Albion, Illinois, the 
people aimed at a completely self-contained community and 


8Report of February 13, 1816, in Niles, [X, 449 (February 24, 1816). 

®Niles, XXII, 343 (July 27, 1822) on Ohio; Thomas Hulme, “Journal 
Made During a Tour of the Western Country of America: September 30, 
1818—August 7, 1819” in William Cobbett, A Year’s Residence in the United 
States, first printed in London, 1828, reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, X, 55, on Harmony, Indiana. 

10For typical expressions see Niles, XXI, 4 (September 1, 1821) on Ken- 
tucky; Niles, XXXII, 195 (May 19, 1827) on western New York; Niles, XL, 
354 (July 16, 1831), a letter from Indiana. 

11Report of a Pittsburgh Committee, February 17, 1817. Quoted in Niles, 
XII, 131 (April 26, 1817). 


12State Papers, Finance, IV, 200. 
18Niles, XIX, 16 (September 2, 1820). 
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deliberately turned away from outside markets because they 
were developing their own manufactures.'* 

In 1829 the Pittsburgh Gazette grew eloquent over the 
effects of manufactures upon agriculture: 


Every yard of cloth, every pound of nails, every ream of paper, 
every pane of glass manufactured here, and every steam engine or 
boat built, operates as a tariff of duties in favor of the farmer. No 
article of manufacture which we send abroad over the far distant 
west, but contains a portion of the bread and butter, of the beef 
and potatoes, of our neighbors on the hills and dales around us, 
carrying them to market without cost of transportation, and disposing 
of them in places where foreign articles would otherwise generally 
be used to the general disadvantage of our country.15 

In 1831 a committee of the “Friends of Domestic Manu- 
factures of Huntingdon and Centre Counties in Pennsylvania” 
reported that for every ton of iron that went to market, 
$27.35 worth of farm produce was consumed, or a total of 
$3,415,000 for the entire output of the counties.** 


This philosophy induced the westerner to favor the pro- 
tective tariff. It appeared that every class in the community 
was aided by its operation. There were complaints that, be- 
cause no protection was given to capital, the investments 
necessary to supply the needed manufactures could not be 
made.'* The Ohio legislature in 1828 passed a series of 
resolutions urging Congress to enact a tariff, especially upon 
woolens, iron, hemp and spirits. In the preamble to these 
resolutions they outlined the whole western philosophy upon 
manufactures and protection. It was their contention that 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures should be balanced 
to bring the greatest prosperity. There should be, they 
asserted, no dependence upon an uncertain foreign market. 
Since ninety per cent of the population of the state was engaged 
in agriculture, there was an indisposable surplus of agricul- 
tural products contrasted with an “impoverishing deficiency” 
of manufactured goods. Such a discrepancy they found de- 
moralizing to the community. Since their surplus was bulky, 


14Richard Flower, Letters from the Illinois, 1820, 1821, first printed in 
London, 1822, reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, X, 135-141. 

15Quoted in Niles, XXXVI, 132 (April 25, 1829). 

16Niles, XLI, Supplement, 20 (1832). 

1TThis complaint is carried in a dispatch of Daniel P. Cook, from Wash- 
ington to the Illinois Intelligencer (Vandalia), April 24, 1821. In 1819 Ohio 
representatives had gone all the way to New York to a protectionist con- 
vention. State Papers, Finance, ITI, 440-443. 
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the cost and period of transportation to market were so great 
that they could take no account of the fluctuations in price. 
Their merchants, therefore, met with “disaster and ruin”. 
Manufacturers had fared no better because of lack of govern- 
mental protection against cheap foreign goods.** 

They got their tariff, but it did not give them complete 
control of the western market. In November of the same 
year the Governor of Missouri declared that because of the 
increase in the prices of woolens as a result of the tariff, 
Missouri would have to manufacture her own.’® 

Western manufactures existed in fact as well as in theory. 
So many of them, however, were of the type that converted 
raw materials into rough goods that the ideal of western self- 
sufficiency was not realized. There were, nevertheless, many 
artisans going west who continued to practice their trades 
rather than to take up farms in the wilderness.*° 

The government in its census of manufactures in 1820 
found a considerable degree of development in the West. The 
figures are very faulty for Kentucky, but for Ohio and 
Tennessee they are fairly complete.** Ohio was the leading 
manufacturing state of the region. Industries that used pri- 
mary raw materials flourished, and there were some others. 
Especially notable were the numbers of establishments making 
agricultural implements, boots and shoes, cabinet furniture, 
hats, leather, lumber, pottery, saddlery, whiskey, flour, wool 
yarns, cloth, and other textiles. Most of these establishments 
were small, probably employing three or four hands, but there 
were some that were larger, especially in such centers as 
Cincinnati. There was less development in Tennessee, but 
it was of the same type.”? 

By 1824, Ohio was exceeded only by New York and Penn- 
sylvania in the value of its manufactured goods, and a large 
part of those in the latter state came from the Pittsburgh 
district, which was essentially western. Kentucky and 


18Resolutions quoted in The Western Star and Lebanon Gazette (Ohio), 
February 16, 1828. 

19Niles, XXXV, 378 (January 31, 1829). 

20Ogden, Letters, 26. James Flint regrets that so many of these artisans 
go into agriculture, for which they are unsuited. Letters from America, first 
published in Edinburgh in 1822, reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, IX, 265. 

21State Papers, Finance, IV, 299. 

22Ibid., IV, 161-221. 
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Tennessee ranked seventh and eighth, each with about $2,- 
000,000 worth of manufactures. With the growth of pop- 
ulation even these figures were expanded.”* 

Industry was dependent upon population in order to 
flourish. The single pioneer family could go to the frontier 
and live a fairly decent life on the basis of its own agricultural 
activity and domestic industry. An independent artisan would 
have starved at once. He needed both an agricultural com- 
munity to supply him with food, and enough people within 
a reasonable distance to purchase his products. It was only 
when the agricultural frontier was gone that a region could 
hope to enter manufactures successfully. Then it could take 
the place of the older settled communities in shipping needed 
goods to the newer farming regions. 

Pittsburgh was peculiarly fitted to become a manufacturing 
center. It lay on the road to the West, had been settled 
rather early, and, moreover, was provided with an abundance 
of raw material and fuel in its immediate vicinity. It had 
easy access to the western markets over the natural highway 
of the Ohio.** Although iron manufacturing was its most 
important activity,*® the city produced other things as well. 
As early as 1815 Pittsburgh had two fairly large textile fac- 
tories producing over 10,000 yards a year.*® By 1818 boot 
and shoe makers had become the largest employing group with 
190 employees in 14 shops.”* Glass foundries, even in 1816, 
were declared “equal to like establishments in Europe” [sic].”* 

The depression of 1819 hit these factories hard. The 
pay rolls were reduced from 1960 in 1815 to 672 in 1819, and 
the value of the products from $2,600,000 to $832,000.*° With 
recovery the mills again supplied iron goods to a large part 
of the western country. New textile mills sprang up,*® and 


23]bid., IV, 459. 

24Annals of the West ... to 1850. First edition compiled by James H. 
Perkins. Second edition revised and enlarged by J. M. Peck. (St. Louis, 
1851), 653; Thomas Hulme, “Journal”, 37. 
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26Western Spy (Cincinnati), May 17, 1816. 

27James Flint, Letters, 84-86. 
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steamboat building became an important industry."* Large 
paper mills were in operation by 1825.*° Growth continued,” 
the quality of the goods improved,** and more machinery 
was installed.** By 1834 there were 16 foundries and engine 
factories of the largest size, 9 rolling mills, producing two tons 
of nails and 8 tons of iron a day, 6 cotton factories with 20,000 
spindles, 6 white lead factories, 5 breweries, 6 saw mills, 10 
large glass works, and a variety of lesser establishments. Most 
of them were producing largely for export farther west.** 

Next to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati was the most important 
manufacturing center in the West. Here less heavy goods 
were generally produced, and the industries throughout the 
period were of a simpler type than those of Pittsburgh. In 
1815 there were artisans who worked up metals into finished 
products, manufacturers of machinery, saddles, jewelry, glass, 
and pottery, as well as spinning, carding, and textile weaving. 
Others made hats for export, as well as boots, shoes, refined 
sugar, soap, candles, spirits, flour, and mustard.* 

As time went on these enterprises were enlarged and others 
came in. By 1818 the city had an iron foundry of its own,** and 
it had already embarked upon the career of pork packing that 
was to make it famous.* In 1819 the value of the products of 
the city was over a million dollars.*° By 1824 it could boast 
even a manufactory of surgical instruments.*t Steamboat 
manufacture had become important by the same date.*? By 


81Niles, XXVI, 200, (May 22, 1824); XLI, 447 (February 18, 1832); XLIX, 
228, (December 5, 1835). 

82Niles, XXIX, 160 (November 5, 1825); XIX, 180 (November 19, 1825). 
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35Niles, XLV, 217 (November 30, 1833). 

86Niles, XLVII, 147 (November 8, 1934). 
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1826 the value of its products had grown to $1,800,000. From 
November 1826 to February 1827, 40,000 hogs were packed 
in Cincinnati, now the leading packing city of the world. 
The business grew until in 1834-35, 162,000 were packed 
there. The depression that followed brought a temporary 
decline in the number.“ 


Almost every town and village of Ohio had its little manu- 
facturing establishments. In most of these they were small 
shops where a single mechanic set himself up in a little custom 
business, but many of the articles of daily use were manu- 
factured in this way. In the larger towns the establishments 
were more impressive. In Steubenville there was a large and 
well-known woolen factory where goods of the finest quality 
were made as well as a variety of other works including two 
cotton factories, several carpet factories, three foundries, 
three steam engine factories, and others.*® Portsmouth,“ 
Zanesville,** and Chillicothe** were other important centers 
where glass, paper, iron goods, and cabinet furniture were 
the most important products.” 


The rest of the Northwest had not reached the state of 
development in which manufactures thrive. In Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri there were a number of flour mills to 
grind the grain which these states were producing, and dis- 
tilleries to convert it into products more easily shipped.® In 
some of the towns there were cabinet makers, blacksmiths, 
tanners, and the like. A great deal of spinning and weaving 
was also done in the homes of the agricultural population.” 

To the south, Kentucky and Tennessee were important 
manufacturing states.** By 1820 Kentucky was leading the 
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West in the amount of cotton goods produced.** Two years 
later a resident declared that although formerly most of 
their cloth had been imported “now scarcely one in a hundred 
of the most respectable citizens wears an imported coat.’’™ 
Louisville was the most important manufacturing city in 
the state. Besides the usual number of distilleries, and 
candle and soap factories, the city also boasted of tobacco 
factories, steam engine works, and a suger refinery. There 
and in the rest of the state the manufacture of ropes and 
bagging had assumed significance.** Covington and Newport, 
opposite Cincinnati, exported over half a million dollars’ worth 
of goods annually by 1835.°° Lexington, also a large center, 
manufactured enough textiles, paper, and flour to supply its 
own needs and leave a surplus for export.’ The largest single 
enterprise in the state was a smelter, and the working of metals 
was extensive, especially in the eastern section.** 


Tennessee’s productions were a bit more primitive in char- 
acter. Whiskey led its manufactures by a good margin, and 
flour, leather, and boots and shoes followed. However, in the 
eastern section of the state there were large iron works, and 
there, as in Kentucky, the largest single investment was in 
such a plant." 


Manufacturing held a much smaller place in the South. 
Occasionally someone urged it for much the same reasons that 
the Northwest desired it—to stabilize the price of cotton, to 
employ labor, and to keep resources at home—but these argu- 
ments received scant hearing.*® What little activity the South 
possessed was in the preparation of southern agricultural 
produce for market. Louisiana had a few textile mills, a num- 
ber of sugar refineries, and a few rum distilleries.*‘ There 
were small textile mills and a few shops for the production 
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of daily necessities in Alabama, including the manufacture 
of cotton gins. Lumbering was a sizeable temporary industry.” 
However, the South made no pretense of supplying its pop- 
ulation with goods of its own manufacture. 

No part of the West became independent of outside sources 
for its manufactured goods during this period. If it had 
been, the great intersectional trade of the period would not 
have been built up, roads and canals would have been un- 
necessary, and the Union might never have been bound closely 
enough together to withstand the shock of southern secession. 
The East and Europe continued to ship their products down the 
Ohio and up the Mississippi to supply the interior, and the 
agricultural produce of that region continued to be drained 
down the rivers in return. The West continued to struggle 
for funds with which to pay its adverse trade balances and 
still have enough left over to build up the country to the 
dreams of its enterprising business men. Their manufactures 
made the problem less acute. In one sense they increased the 
value of the produce that the West had to market. In another 
they freed the section from making payment abroad for that 
part of its merchandise that the western factories could 
produce. 

The fact that the industrial pioneers were justified in 
setting up their factories on the hills and rivers of the West 
is attested by the importance of those sections today as manu- 
facturing centers. But the promoters were filled with the 
spirit of America. They attempted to realize their dreams 
over night. Like the pioneering farmer who pushed west 
before roads were built to a place from which he could 
market his products only with difficulty, these men were 
counting on future growth. At times they over-estimated its 
rate and were faced with great depressions which forced com- 
munities to catch their breath before going on. However, the 
factory, struggling on the frontier of eastern Ohio in 1815, 
found itself in prosperous country by 1836 and was taking 
its place beside the factories of the East in supplying certain 
goods, at least, to regions still farther west. 
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RACE CONSCIOUSNESS AS REFLECTED IN 
THE NEGRO PRESS 


T. G. STANDING 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Various students have pointed out that the American 
Negro is gradually developing a sentiment of racial conscious- 
ness which was largely lacking in his ancestors. While the 
existence of such a trend appears to be widely recognized by 
contemporary sociologists, very few have made it the object 
of special study. It is the contention of the present paper that 
the various manifestations of the movement are reflected with 
a considerable degree of completeness in the periodical Negro 
press and can be profitably studied through this medium. 


History of the Negro Press 


The history of the Negro press is itself a striking indication 
of an increasing degree of racial solidarity. If American 
Negroes are willing to support publications dealing exclusively 
with racial interests, it must mean that they are thinking and 
feeling in racial terms. There is evidence that this was not 
always the case. The first attempts at Negro journalism 
appeared during the period of Abolitionist agitation preceding 
the Civil War. These earlier publications were propagandistic 
in character and, in contrast to those of today, appear to have 
been addressed to a reading public that was predominantly 
white. Freedom’s Journal, first published in 1827, is said to 
have been the first of this group, but more than two dozen 
of a similar type made their appearance before the war. Their 
general character’ is indicated by such titles as the following: 
The Mirror of Liberty, The Elevator, The Herald of Freedom, 
The National Reformer, and the Alienated American. As sug- 
gested above, these pre-Civil War publications were all prop- 
aganda sheets for the Abolitionist program. They drew most 
of their support from Northern white sympathizers who lost 
interest once the “non-voting abolitionists” had become legal 
citizens.*? Since they were addressed largely to a white public 
they have little significance as expressions of racial conscious- 
ness. 


iEugene Gordon, Annals of the American Academy, November, 1928, p. 
242 


2P. G. Wetweiler, The Negro Press in the United States, pp. 41-43. 
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With the sudden cessation of the Abolitionist press fo]- 
lowing emancipation, Negro journalism took the form of 
numerous pamphlets and leaflets published by individual 
Negro leaders. For the most part, these were narrowly political 
or reformist in character, advocating various measures of re- 
form and condemning the failure of the federal government to 
enforce the 15th Amendment. There were formidable diffi- 
culties in the way of the development of a regular Negro press 
during the early post-war period. It is estimated that in 1870 
over 80 per cent of the colored population was illiterate. This 
fact, plus the withdrawal of Northern financial support, the 
impoverished condition of the colored masses and the in- 
creasing hostility of the white South foredoomed to failure 
most attempts to found independent Negro publications. 


Gradually, however, as illiteracy decreased and the eco- 
nomic status of the race improved, some regular publications 
began to make their appearance. The most successful of these 
early ventures were those that had the backing of religious or 
fraternal organizations. Two prominent survivors of the latter 
type are the Atlanta, Georgia, Independent, organ of the Grand 
United Order of Negro Odd Fellows, and the St. Luke Herald, 
representing the Independent Order of St. Luke, published at 
Richmond, Virginia. Detweiler* estimates that ten Negro 
newspapers were being published in 1870, thirty-one in 1880, 
and one hundred and fifty-four by 1890. The number has 
been reduced during the current depression, but the Negro 
Year Book for 1937-38 lists 229 periodicals published by or 
for Negroes in the United States. Twenty-three of these are 
classed as “monthlies, bi-monthlies and quarterlies”, while the 
remainder are all weekly newspapers. A number of daily 
papers have been started but only one or two appear to have 
survived. Of the 229 surviving Negro periodicals, more than 
onehalf, or 123, are published in the thirteen Southern states 
and the District of Columbia. Outside the South, 106 publi- 
cations are scattered among 23 states, leaving only 12 states 
in which no Negro periodicals are published. Since only a few 
of the larger papers give figures on circulation, it is impossible 
to estimate the total number of readers. Ayer’s Newspaper 
Directory supplies information on those few for which figures 
are available. The Chicago Defender, with nearly 100,000 
subscribers, is the largest Negro newspaper. This is followed 


8Op. cit., p. 60. 
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by the Baltimore Afro-American with a total circulation of 
approximately 72,000. According to Ayer’s Directory the 8 
leading Negro papers in 1936 had a combined paid circulation 
of something over 300,000. 

The growing importance of the race press to the American 
Negro is well recognized by colored leaders who are finding 
it an increasingly effective agency for reaching the masses 
of their people. According to James Weldon Johnson, the 
Negro press is today second only to the church in its influence 
on Negro life and thought.‘ 


The most significant feature of the Negro press since 
emancipation is not its growth in volume, striking as that 
has been. Much more impressive is its increasingly militant 
tone and the complete shift of emphasis from a white to a 
Negro audience. At the present time racial interests, partic- 
ularly those pertaining to conflicts with the dominant group, 
are discussed with a vehemence and pronounced racial bias 
which, at an earlier date, would have been unthinkable. As 
Dowd has pointed out,® this militant tendency is somewhat 
more pronounced in Northern than in Southern papers. There 
are several notable exceptions, but, on the whole, Southern 
papers are more concerned with matters of a purely social 
and local nature, reflecting attitudes of relative accommodation 
to an inferior status. Those in the North, on the contrary, 
tend to give more attention to instances of inter-racial con- 
flict and general problems pertaining to the defense or attain- 
ment of civil and political rights. 


This militant note in Negro journalism appears to have 
reached its height immediately following the World War 
period. Throughout the War Negro newspapers reflected the 
pride of the race in the loyalty and patriotism of Negro citizens 
and the performance of colored troops overseas. Along with 
this, however, Was a prominent note of defiance and dis- 
illusionment when it was discovered that the current jargon 
concerning “democracy” and “the self-determination of 
peoples” represented empty phrases, at least as far as the 
Negro was concerned. A few quotations from the press of 
the period will illustrate this reaction. 


4James Weldon Johnson, Negro Americans, What Now? New York, The 
Viking Press, (1935) pp. 26-27. 
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The man who can see no reason for the colored American’s unrest 
and dissatisfaction is either a mental unfit or totally unacquainted 
with human psychology. The Black Man fought to make the world 
safe for Democracy (whatever that is) and Only Democracy Can 
Satisfy the Innermost Yearning of His Heart! 


When called upon to defend his country’s honor and integrity 
and to save civilization from the clutches of the cruel and heartless 
Huns of Europe, the black American went forth to battle the mighty 
Goliath of autocracy, militarism and “kultur”. Having performed a 
‘brown skin job over there’ he now expects Uncle Sam to clean up 
his premises and, since the Black Man Fought to Make the World 
Safe for Democracy, he now demands that America be Made and 
Maintained Safe for Black Americans.é 


Civil liberty in the United States is dead. .. . Civil liberty for 
the Negro, however, was dead even before the war, killed by the 
combination of a hypocritical North and an unregenerate South 
who colluded to sweep from the Negro his last vestige of liberty.’ 


The Function of the Contemporary Negro Press 


While the role of the newspaper in the modern world is 
still far from completely understood, it is generally believed 
to have a close relationship to the attitudes and opinions of 
its readers. In any case, it may be presumed to reflect with 
more or less accuracy the dominent interests and values of 
its reading public. The Negro press is handicapped by the 
fact that many of the interests of the group which it represents 
are identical with those of the larger society. These general 
interests concerning national and international affairs are 
far more adequately covered by the regular daily press than 
could possibly be the case with the average Negro paper with 
its limited resources and relatively inexperienced staff. Hence, 
the only excuse for the existence of a distinctively race paper 
is its specialization in news of an exclusively racial character. 
In its limited appeal it is somewhat comparable to the various 
professional and trade journals, which cater exclusively to 
the needs of particular groups, depending upon the general, 
or non-specialized publications, for news of a more general 
character. Various students have pointed out that the Negro 
newspaper is, to a considerable extent, a compensatory device, 


6From The Houston Informer, October 11, 1919; quoted in Robert E. 
Kerlin, The Voice of the Negro, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company (1919) 
p. 34. 
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the function of which is to counteract an assumed abuse or 
neglect of the Negro by the white-controlled press.* 

Negroes frequently complain that the few references to 
members of their race which appear in the white press are 
usually of an unflattering character. This attitude is well 
expressed by a Negro editor from Pittsburgh, quoted in the 
Oklahoma City Black Dispatch (Dec. 11, 1937) as follows: 


The chief and only reason for the existence of the Negro press is 
to tell the story of our people to the world. The Negro press is, 
therefore, urged to tell the most favorable and encouraging stories 
of our people, because white newspapers are always seemingly over- 
anxious to tell the vicious and unfavorable side of a struggling 
people ... The Negro press should always strive to advocate progress 
and recognition of achievement of members of our race, in contrast 
to the subtle propaganda of dailies that ever seek to minimize Negro 
life and achievement. 


The Content of the Negro Newspaper 


As suggested in foregoing paragraphs, the basic and re- 
curring theme of the Negro paper is the Negro himself: his 
everyday doings, his wrongs, needs, achievements, and aspira- 
tions. Topics of general, or national, interest, insofar as they 
are discussed at all, are invariably presented from the point 
of view of their actual or potential relation to the Negro 
minority. For example, a recent issue of the Kansas City Call 
(December 10, 1937) devotes almost two columns to the 
question of socialized medicine. Reference is made to the 
official attitude of the American Medical Association on this 
question, but the central theme of the entire discussion is, 
“How would the Negro physician fare under such a system?” 

Any classification of the content of Negro newspapers 
will, of course, involve arbitrary selections. For convenience 
in the present study, the items which appear to have a bearing 
on the question of the presence or absence of a sentiment of 
racial consciousness are being tentatively grouped under the 
following categories. 


1. Items concerning inter-racial conflict. 
2. Items relating to a sentiment of racial pride. 


8See Guy B. Johnson, American Journal of Sociology, XL (Nov., 1934) 
Pp. 336, 337. See also unpublished M. A. thesis by J. M. Maclachlan, Com- 
pensatory Characteristics of the Negro Press, University of North Carolina, 
1932. 
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3. Items pertaining to the evolution of a Negro culture 
history. 
4. Items relating to economic self-sufficiency. 


No attempt at quantitative measurement of the various 
types of items has been made as yet, although this is regarded 
as a possibility for the future. It is not claimed that the above 
classifications are mutually exclusive or that all of the content 
of Negro newspapers will logically fall under one or the 
other of these headings. The four categories are merely con- 
venient ways of grouping material secured from several 
hundred Negro newspapers from some twenty states and the 
District of Columbia. Time will permit only a brief statement 
concerning each category. 


1. Inter-racial Conflict 


Competition and conflict between the races is probably the 
most frequently recurring theme in the Negro newspaper. 
Specific subjects range all the way from reports of such overt 
expressions as race-riots to milder manifestations of antag- 
onism in the form of protests against residential segregation 
or the use of the term “nigger” by white writers. The following 
headlines are random selections from recent Negro papers 
which deal with this general theme. 


“St. Louis Negroes Win High School Site Case” 
(Kansas City Call, December 10, 1937). 
“Georgia Legislature Opposes Anti-Lynch Bill” 
(Ibid.) 

“Virginia Teachers Sue for Equal Salaries” 
(Oklahoma Independent, Dec. 10, 1937). 

“St. James Minister Advocates Boycott” 

(N. Y. Amsterdam News, Dec. 18, 1937). 
“Student Jailed for School Riot” 
(Afro-American, Dec. 18, 1937). 

“White Defendant Admits Killing Louisiana Farm Hand” 
(Ibid.) 

“Free White Killer of Sharecropper” 

(Journal and Guide, Dec. 18, 1937). 

“West Africa Uses Tactics of Ghandi” 
(Chicago Defender, Dec. 18, 1937). 


From the accounts of such incidents as indicated by the 
foregoing headlines it appears that the various forms of inter- 
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racial conflict are stimulating increasingly concerted reactions 
on the part of the colored participants. Negroes are becoming 
less passive than formerly in the face of alleged instances of 
discrimination and exploitation. Their growing disposition 
to fight back is largely the result of an increased awareness 
that their fight is not a wholly individual one but is the concern 
of the entire group. Recently the New York Amsterdam News 
(Dec. 18, 1937) reported that an enraged Brooklyn Negro mob 
sought summary vengeance against a white man accused of 
raping a colored child. 


Such overt expressions are relatively infrequent, but they 
are not essentially different from those of a less violent 
character which are reported in every Negro newspaper. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is a bi-racial organization formed for the purpose of com- 
batting, by legal means, the various forms of racial discrim- 
ination. There are branches of this organization in most large 
Negro communities, and its activities are very widely reported 
in the colored press. 


2. Racial Pride 


The development of a sentiment of race pride, like the 
foregoing expressions of conflict, appears to be a corollary 
of the growth of race consciousness. Historically, the Negro 
has been ashamed of his race or, at best, has resigned himself 
to it as to the inevitable. In the contemporary press one finds 
many indications that these traditional attitudes are gradually 
being supplanted by those of an opposite type. The evidence, 
of course, is contradictory; the older attitudes are frequently 
expressed inadvertently and many of the exhortations and 
assertions of pride in the racial inheritance fail to carry 
conviction to the impartial student. The material in this 
category may be conveniently grouped under the two sub- 
headings, (a) Pride of Achievement and (b) Pride of Ap- 
pearance. 


(a) Pride of Achievement. 


Under this heading one finds a large number of items 
lauding Negro accomplishments in various fields and ex- 
pressing faith in the capacity of the group for greater achieve- 
ments in the future. There is a tendency to exaggeration and 
the elevation of mediocre characters to the rank of genius. 
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Regardless of their justification, however, such attitudes as 
expressed in the following excerpts and headlines are not 
without significance. 


Negro’s Gifts to American Music Rich 


The Negro’s rising standard of education which carries a deeper 
appreciation of the aesthetic has also brought a racial consciousness 
and pride in his musical background . . . The Negro youth is acquiring 
a degree of confidence and pride in his race that is awakening in 
him a new spirit ... (Kansas City Call, January 27, 1928). 


We Have Risen 


Whenever observers of the other race see Negro life intimately 
these days they marvel, and well they may. The Negro woman, sharing 
as no other the struggle for the family living, still has pushed ahead 
until she is the mistress of a home with carpets on the floor, every 
window pane in, a musical instrument of some kind, ciean table 
linen, well balanced meals, and her children go to school dressed 
in a manner that would have been “Sunday Best” a generation ago... 
What if a few still cling to the flesh pots of the past? We are rising, 
thank God. (Kansas City Call, January 11, 1929). 


A few headlines selected at random from various Negro 
Newspapers will further illustrate this type of expression. 


“Survey of Negro Education Shows Great Increase in 
College Work” (Tuskegee Messenger, Sept. 15, 1928). 
“Report Tells of Negro Gains in Commerce” 

(Tampa Bulletin, March 3, 1929). 

“Race Actress Attains Fame” 

(Detroit Independent, February 9, 1929). 

“Artist Wins at Exhibit of Negro Art” 

(Atlanta Independent, January 10, 1928). 

“Joe Louis Thinks Schmeling is Easy Pickings for Big 
Battle in June” (Black Dispatch, February 19, 1938). 
“Negro Presides in Meeting of French Chamber of Dep- 
uties” (Ibid.) 


(b) Pride of Appearance 


One of the most difficult tasks for the Negro has been 
the achievement of a feeling of pride and satisfaction in his 
physical appearance. Race-consciousness for him is identical 
with color consciousness. Since in many instances his color 
constitutes the only barrier to free participation in the life 
of the inclusive society, his sensitiveness on this point is under- 
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standable. The following excerpts from the Kansas City Call 
are taken from letters to the editor in reference to the question 
of light-colored Negroes “passing” as white. In general, this 
practice appears to be increasingly condemned although, as 
the quotations suggest, there is still a widespread desire to 
be white. 


To the Editor of the Call: ... Cases like this, and now you hear 
of many of them—(referring to a light colored man “passing”) 
make my blooa boil. Such a person is a traitor to the race and in 
my opinion deserves to be shot before sunrise. There isn’t a man 
on earth who should be ashamed to belong to the black race, for it is 
without a peer in my estimation. (Kansas City Call, Feb. 15, 1929). 


To the Editor of the Call: The mention of racial amalgamation 
in your paper has elicited some amusing answers which have all 
been one-sided. This indicates that the Negro is very touchy about 
his color. Mesdames Walker and Malone (wealthy manufacturers 
of skin bleachers, hair straighteners and other cosmetics designed 
especially for Negroes) have made millions from selling preparations 
that will erase the Megro’s color and kinky hair. Skin bleach is 
sold by the car lead and the disproportionately large number of 
‘Beauty Shoppes’ all tend to show that we do not glorify black. We 
have a white God and speak of good people as having a ‘White’ heart, 
etc., etc. ‘Black is evil’ is another expression all too common to 
make me believe the Negro is really proud of his color . . . It’s alright 
to laud the color of one’s skin; I guess it strokes the ego, but that 
doesn’t fill empty stomaches. (Kansas City Call, March 1, 1929). 


There are many indications that brown, rather than black 
or white, is gradually becoming the racial “ideal”. Most of 
the pictures of Negroes featured in the press are obviously 
mulattoes. One sees many advertisements for “brown-skinned” 
dolls and references to “brown-skin shows” and “sepia ac- 
tresses” are also frequent. There is evidence that social dis- 
tinctions on the basis of color are not unknown within the 
Negro group itself. Under the heading, “University Frater- 
nities Bar Dark Students” we find the complaint that the 
Negro fraternities at Howard University tend to select only 
light-skinned pledges, “completely shutting out students with 
a black complexion.” (Kansas City Call, May 20, 1929). 


Notwithstanding such conflicting evidence, the general 
tendency, as reflected in the contemporary press, is to en- 
courage a sentiment of pride in the physical marks of race. 
Langston Hughes expresses this motive in an article appearing 
in the St. Louis Argus (Oct. 5, 1928) on the subject of Negro 
artistic achievement. 
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I am ashamed for the colored artist who runs from the painting 
of Negro faces . . . because he fears the strange unwhiteness of his 
own features. The duty of the younger Negro artist is to change, 
through the force of his art, that old whispering, ‘I want to be 
white’ hidden in the aspirations of his people to ‘why should I 
want to be white? I am a Negro—and beautiful.’ 


3. Evolution of a Culture History 


One of the most striking evidences of a developing racial 
consciousness is the attempt of the Negro to fabricate for 
himself a creditable racial history both in the New World 
and in Africa. Almost all Negro periodicals give a large 
amount of space to articles dealing with such themes as 
African art and culture, archaeological excavations of ancient 
African civilizations, and the part the Negro has played in the 
building of America. The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is the source of many of these articles. 
The same organization is active in promoting a variety of 
activities such as “Negro History Week’, history study clubs, 
essay contests and the like, all designed to awaken an interest 
and belief in a creditable culture history. All of these activities 
are fully reported in the Negro press. The appeal is directed 
particularly to the youth, with the avowed purpose of arousing 
a feeling of pride and satisfaction in the racial inheritance. 
Many Negro newspapers run a regular column on Negro 
history, containing biographical sketches of prominent Ne- 
groes, questions and answers on Negro history, and the like. 
The article from which the following excerpts were taken 
was released by the Associated Negro Press and was widely 
printed in Negro newspapers under the heading, “The Silent 
Conspiracy Against the Negro.” 


Why is it that the average colored child is not taught the brave 
deeds of our colored men that went into the upbuilding of this great 
country? Why are they not taught that the first man to shed his 
blood for freedom from British rule was a Negro? Why are they 
not taught that many years ago it was the dark men that upheld 
and spread civilization; that this very civilization that the white man 
is so proud of today was gotten from dark men? That dark men 
were civilized and rulers of one of the greatest civilizations the world 
has ever seen, when the white man wandered a savage in the wilds 
of Europe? . . . Our colored boys and girls need to know the historical 
facts of our race. They need them for race-respect as well as self- 
respect. It will give them something to swear by and something 
to live by. (St. Luke Herald, Nov. 3, 1928). 
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This article then goes on to urge the organization of Negro 
History Study Clubs to combat “The Silent Conspiracy” on 
the part of white writers and educators to prevent the Negro 
from knowing the facts about his own past. 


4. Economic Self-Suf ficiency 


From one point of view all of the foregoing expressions are 
indicative of a developing sense of racial solidarity and self- 
sufficiency. Particularly is this true if self-sufficiency is de- 
fined in its social and psychological aspects. However, for 
purposes of this study, the term is considered to have chiefly 
an economic significance. 

It is frequently pointed out in the Negro press that Negroes 
can help to create their own economic opportunities if they 
will but patronize their own enterprises. It may be questioned 
whether loyalty to the racial group is ever likely to become 
strong enough to overbalance purely individual economic con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, the fact that such a tendency is 
occasionally discernable and that such demands are frequently 
made by Negro leaders through the medium of the press and 
elsewhere, is highly significant. So also is the fact that Negro 


business enterprises are finding it profitable to appeal to the 
sentiment of race loyalty in their advisements. Life insurance 
companies, especially, tend to stress this motive. 


Three Decades of Service to the Race 


This Negro-owned and Negro-controlled Insurance Company has 
earned a reputation for liberal and forward looking ways in con- 
ducting its business. A Chain is no Stronger Than its Weakest Link 
... When you insure in Negro-owned and Negro-controlled Insurance 
Companies YOU ARE CONTRIBUTING TOWARDS THE CREA- 
TION OF RESOURCES FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUR OWN RACE. 
Advertisement of (The National Benefit Life Insurance Company) in 
Atlanta Independent (April 18, 1929). 


A similar motive is expressed in the following front page 
news report in the Savannah Tribune (May 6, 1937) : 


NATIONAL NEGRO INSURANCE WEEK MAY 17th 
FIVE LOCAL COMPANIES WILL PUT ON A WEEK’S PROGRAM 
IN EFFORT TO INCREASE RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 


The five companies operating here are only a few of the large 
number of successful Negro companies that are operating all over the 
country; maintaining in force approximately $525,000.00 of insurance 
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on the lives of Negroes. They employ more than 15,000 Negro men 
and women. The annual observance of National Negro Life Insurance 
Week is held to emphasize to America the need and service of life 
insurance, as well as to make Negro America more conscious of the 
necessity of supporting their own institutions. 


The following excerpt is from an editorial in the Richmond 
Planet (May 22, 1937). 


The effort of the Junior League of Negro Women to raise funds 
for X-Ray equipment at the Richmond Commonwealth Hospital will 
commend itself to all who realize how swiftly the attitudes of Negroes 


towards medicine is changing. Increasingly, Negroes are turning to 
physicians of their own race... 


Closely related to such expressions as the foregoing are 
the various boycott movements reported from time to time 
in the Negro newspapers. These are usually for the purpose 
of inducing white proprietors of businesses in Negro neigh- 
borhoods to employ Negro help. Reports also indicate that 
Negroes in the border states and in urban areas with large 
Nezro populations are learning to use their political power to 
their economic advantage. The National Urban League is a 
Negro organization which is especially active in endeavoring 
to secure enlarged economic opportunities for Negroes. Its 
activities are reported monthly in an official publication, 
Opportunity, and are also widely publicized in the weekly press. 
So also are the activities of various other organizations of 
colored business and professional persons such as the National 
Negro Bar Association, the Negro Press Association, and the 
National Negro Business League. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears obvious that there 
is a significant trend among American Negroes towards a 
greater degree of race consciousness and social and economic 
self-sufficiency. The evidence also indicates that the Negro 
press affords an excellent source of data for the study of this 
movement. 





THE PLACE OF FARM MANAGEMENT IN A GENERAL 
PROGRAM OF LAND USE PLANNING 
AND LAND DEVELOPMENT 


R. 8S. KIFER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


In discussing the place which farm management and farm 
management research has in a land use program, I think we 
should consider first the position of farm management in a 
broad land use program or in any kind of land policy. 


A workable program of land use planning and development 
necessarily recognizes the viewpoint of the individual farmer 
and land owner, and any adjustment in land use, under the 
present system of land holdings, requires not only the 
acquiescence but also the cooperation of title holders and 
occupiers. The success of any program will be conditioned 
by the reaction of individuals who hold and work the land. 
Studies in the field of farm management should bring the 
reaction of individual farm operators to proposals for adjust- 
ment in land use. 


If farm management expresses the viewpoint of an indi- 
vidual operator ; if it deals with the combinations of the factors 
of production, the adjustments between the land, investment 
of working capital, and use of human labor; if it finally ex- 
presses these in terms of acres of adapted crops, use of pas- 
tures, size of operating units, numbers and kinds of livestock, 
incomes received and expenses incurred in following particular 
practices, then it must deal with the forces set in motion by 
all of the numerous governmental and private organizations 
which focus attention on certain phases of a program. If 
it contributes nothing more than the reaction of farmers to 
different programs, it at least indicates the practical test of 
theories which hold merit in the main, but which may meet 
resistance in particular instances when applied to those who 
must make a living from the land. 


Investigations should go further, of course, and indicate 
the value of the different programs to farmers and measure 
the real contributions that such programs make toward an 
increased farm income and a higher level of rural well being. 
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Farm Management Problems and Research 
In The Great Plains 


The economic situation of farmers in the Great Plains area 
has been so thoroughly analyzed and publicized in the last 
few years that any statement made here would be nothing 
more than a repetition of what has already been written. Agri- 
cultural distress, tax delinquencies, mortgage foreclosures, de- 
populated areas, and pictures of once fertile fields ruined by 
wind erosion have been kept before the public until the 
situation is more likely to be overemphasized than understated. 
The drought, which continued from 1932 until 1938, disrupted 
the financial and economic organization of the area and bank- 
rupted numerous farmers financially as it despoiled their 
farms physically. 

We are more interested in the future possibilities and 
developments of the area than in trends which have been 
followed in the past six years. Records of precipitation, cycles 
of population movement, and records of crop yields provide a 
background against which one can visualize a return of those 
conditions which during the period 1920-1932 made the area 
seem a relatively prosperous one. The only thing which is 
reasonably probable is that the situation which prevails at 
present will not persist indefinitely, and that whatever stage 
follows will be equally transitory. Those individuals in the 
area who anticipate future weather conditions and who act 
accordingly stand to make a temporary profit. Those who 
guess wrong are just as likely to go on relief. 

In the Great Plains enthusiasm for wheat farming has 
swung with the ups and downs of grain production, and returns 
from wheat production have gone from an extremely high to 
an extremely low point in one decade. From the great wave 
of enthusiasm for crop production, which shifted a very high 
percentage of grass land into crops between 1920-1930, we 
now have a reluctant but none-the-less general realization that 
abandoned crop land should be returned to permanent grass 
cover. One unfortunate element in the situation is that, while 
one man with a tractor and plow could readily transform 
sodded land to crop land, we have as yet no satisfactory or 
practicable means to transfer crop land again to permanent 
grass. 

We should here give recognition to the fact that the 
Southern Plains area is a wide territory. A description of 
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the types of farming areas within the region is a subject for 
a number of bulletins in itself. Briefly, the natural conditions 
as they affect production and bear on the general land use 
problems with which farm management research is concerned 
would divide the territory into three broad sections. In the 
first, the good or better farming areas, the farmers have main- 
tained their independence of Federal relief, have retained title 
to their farms, have for the most part paid up their taxes, and 
have even taken advantage of short crops throughout the 
United States to show a normal or above normal profit in some 
recent years. Economic problems in such areas are not usually 
sufficiently pressing to justify a concentration of activities 
of a Federal action agency, but such areas show by contrast the 
need for a different approach to farm management studies 
in the more nearly marginal areas. 


At the other extreme in the region are the areas offering 
the least number of problems from the farm management 
standpoint. These lie in the distinctly submarginal class. 
Crop production has been so low and so uncertain that even 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments, Works 
Progress Administration projects, and incomes from private 
sources have been insufficient to induce continued occupancy. 
The problems presented are serious enough, particularly when 
they relate to the return of crop land to grass land and to the 
recombination of land holdings into suitable economic units. 
The areas may be, now, largely depopulated, and if grass cover 
can be reestablished the problem becomes one of range man- 
agement, coupled with an action farm and ranch program 
which will permit the development of new working units on 
a grazing rather than a farming basis. 


Between the good farming areas and those too poor for 
crop production lie rather large areas which are of questionable 
value for crops. They are questionable because, despite con- 
tinued crop failures, in popular opinion taeir value for grazing 
is much less than it is for crops. Characteristically, the land 
is variable in its productivity from year to year. Crop adap- 
tation has not been convincingly determined. There remains a 
high degree of uncertainty concerning the practicability of 
pasture reestablishment. The economic size of unit is debat- 
able. County planning committees of resident farmers recom- 
mend a varying ratio of crop land to native pasture. Even 
the surface soil is unstable. These are the areas in which 
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good production has been obtained in the past, in which high 
values have been placed on farm land, in which farmers retain 
a hope that they will again produce crops, and which, granted 
favors from variable weather, may provide profitable pro- 
duction for an undetermined length of time in the future. The 
only dependable feature in this area, if we can judge from past 
records, is the uncertainty concerning weather and crop 
production. 


With this description of the area, we should consider the 
contribution that research in farm management can make 
to a solution of the land use problem. If the research is effec- 
tive it should help in determining the most desirable types and 
organization of farms, the best combination of enterprises, 
and the proper balance between different enterprises. It should 
give us for each adapted system of farming a modal or an 
economic size of farming unit, and for the economic units 
of the different types it should indicate the most desirable 
and most effective practices. 


The nature of the problem can be illustrated by considering 
data from Haskell County, Kansas. In this case the situation 
is simplified because the county comprises for the most part 


a single soil type, which is a moderately deep, heavy, high 
plains loam, or silt loam soil. Nearly all of the farms in the 
county lie on soils of this type; consequently, there is little 
variation in the systems of farming developed, and probably 
little variation in the systems which will eventually prove 
most feasible. For the county as a whole, it includes a few 
narrow strips of sandy loam soil. 


The number of farms as reported by the census had in- 
creased from 189 in 1910 to 429 in 1935. During that twenty- 
five year period the county had been transformed from one 
primarily devoted to grazing to one devoted almost entirely 
to wheat production. 


One of the amazing features in the development of this 
county is that approximately 85 percent of the farm land in 
1936 was crop land. This land had been broken out for crops 
and the shift made from a range to a crop economy in spite 
of a production record which showed that over a twenty-five 
year period 30 percent of the planted wheat acreage had been 
abandoned. The comparatively recent shift to cash crops 
indicates strongly that at one time the livestock producers 
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were in a weak competitive position when compared to that 
of the wheat producers. 

Crop failures after 1932 had made all systems of farming 
decidedly unprofitable, and subsidies of one kind or another 
became the primary source of income. During the five year 
period, 1932-1937, total emergency expenditures per farm on 
the basis of 429 farms in the county averaged $6453, and the 
total amount of Federal money, including refinancing of 
mortgages, reached the sum of $9,352 per farm. These sums 
would very nearly have purchased the farms outright. The 
payments certainly enabled the people to remain on and to 
work the farms. We could describe the farms as being sup- 
ported but not purchased by the government. 

According to a report issued by the county planning com- 
mittee, which is based on surveys made in 1936 by the Land 
Use Planning Section* of the Resettlement Administration, 
there were 443 farm operators in the area of heavy soils within 
the county. These averaged 629 acres per farm. This number 
included farmers living in town and those residing in other 
counties but operating in Haskell County. The report indi- 
cates that 55 percent of the farmers were residing on farms, 
12 percent were residing off the farm but within the county, 
and 33 percent of the operators were living outside the county. 
Ninety-four percent of the total area had been broken out for 
crop production. In spite of this high percentage of crop land, 
some farmers depended partly, at least, on livestock for their 
income. Twenty-five percent of the farmers were classed as 
livestock farmers. 

Within the area of “hard” or wheat land soils, farm organ- 
ization and income records were obtained from 77 resident 
farm operators. These farms, as operated in the crop year 
1936, averaged 890 acres in size, with 840 acres of crop land. 
Although some were owners and some were tenants, on the 
average 322 acres were owned and 568 acres were rented. 

The distribution of crop land was as follows: wheat, 625 
acres, of which 22 acres were harvested; grain sorghum, 45 
acres, plus 70 acres planted on blown out wheat land; forage 
crops, six acres; sudan, three acres; while 137 acres were 
fallow, 18 were idle, and 74 acres of abandoned wheat land 
were fallowed. 


*Now incorporated in the Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 
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and 33 percent of the operators were living outside the county. 
Ninety-four percent of the total area had been broken out for 
crop production. In spite of this high percentage of crop land, 
some farmers depended partly, at least, on livestock for their 
income. Twenty-five percent of the farmers were classed as 
livestock farmers. 

Within the area of “hard” or wheat land soils, farm organ- 
ization and income records were obtained from 77 resident 
farm operators. These farms, as operated in the crop year 
1936, averaged 890 acres in size, with 840 acres of crop land. 
Although some were owners and some were tenants, on the 
average 322 acres were owned and 568 acres were rented. 

The distribution of crop land was as follows: wheat, 625 
acres, of which 22 acres were harvested; grain sorghum, 45 
acres, plus 70 acres planted on blown out wheat land; forage 
crops, six acres; sudan, three acres; while 137 acres were 
fallow, 18 were idle, and 74 acres of abandoned wheat land 
were fallowed. 


*Now incorporated in the Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 
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The organization on different farms shows a striking 
similarity. The ratio of crop acres to pasture land is high on 
all sizes of farms. Very little or practically no grass sod 
remained on the heavy soils of the area. In 1936 crop pro- 
duction was limited to a few favored localities, although a 
higher index of crop productivity was recorded in sections 
growing sorghum crops. In most cases a productivity index 
based on average county yields was nearly zero. Limited 
records on farms having some crops indicated that onerating 
expenses could have been paid with a crop only half that 
reported for the county average. 

None of the farmers depended on horses for farm power. 
Milk cows were, with few exceptions, limited to those needed 
to produce milk and butter for home use. A few farms reported 
beef cattle, and occasionally a farmer had some hogs, but 
there was little or no correlation between the number of animal 
units and the acres in the farm. On farms in a grouping by 
size, there were as many animal units per farm on farms 
smaller than 720 acres as there were per farm on the larger 
farms. 

Income statements were available from 106 farms on soils 
of all types. With an almost complete dependence on wheat 
for an income, and practically a complete failure of the crop, 
even crop sales have no relation to size of farm. Labor income, 
dominated in its calculation by the charge for interest on the 
investment, was, in the absence of receipts from crops, in- 
versely but beautifully correlated with size. Such calculations 
have been used, even by farmers, in defense of the theory that 
small farms are most profitable. Over a normal period of 
years, labor income would show little except that the larger 
operator incurred the greatest losses in poor years and, on 
the other hand, obtained the highest profits in good years. 

About the only clear-cut relation evident in 1936 between 
size of farm and income from different sources was that the 
total Federal subsidy per farm kept pace with the size of 
the farm. Subsidies were predominantly A. A. A. benefit pay- 
ments, which varied with the wheat acreage. Rehabilitation 
loans, another source of cash, tended to be greatest on the 
medium sized farms, rather, I suspect, because of adminis- 
trative policy in loan making than because of a greater need 
on the medium sized (560-1200 acres) farms. Rehibilitation 
grants were confined to farms with small acreages, likewise 
because of administrative policy. 
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The older operators tended to be on the larger farms. The 
operators of large farms had been in the area longer than 
operators of small ones, but here the relation is not conclusive, 
and even if it were mathematically significant, could we say 
that the control of a larger acreage represented the accum- 
ulation of assets for a period of farming? We could conclude 
just as easily that the large holdings were vestiges of the 
earlier system of grazing common before 1915. In either case 
the older operators exceeded the younger ones in wheat acreage 
and also in A. A. A. benefit payments received. 

No contrasts appear between owners and tenants on the 
average, although some minor differences are disclosed. The 
owner farms had 18 percent of the farm acreage in grass, 
whereas the rented farms had only six percent in grass. Like- 
wise, the owners on the average planted a larger acreage of 
feed crops and possessed more livestock than did tenants, but 
their labor incomes were still more unsatisfactory than those 
of tenants. Moreover, the higher average pasture acreage on 
owned farms resulted from the inclusion of three large opera- 
tors who had herds of cattle. The average does not give a true 
picture of the modal owner-operator organization. Again we 
could raise the question of whether the few remaining cattle- 
men were reluctant survivors of a livestock era, or whether 
they were maintaining their herds because of better judgment 
in selecting types of farming to follow. 

The farm records indicate a mild and inconclusive tendency 
for those operators with more education than average to 
operate the larger farms. They also had a higher proportion 
of land in crops. They did not keep more cows than those with 
less education, but they did collect greater subsidies. 

There were in this group of 106 farmers only three with 
more than 65 productive animal units of livestock. The average 
of those three was 88 animal units and consisted mostly of 
beef cattle. These operators planted wheat also, an average 
of 1233 acres, but they did have 250 acres of feed crops. 


There is, however, a group of 12 unusual farms. The 
average size was 921 acres, 10 percent of which was in native 
pasture and 10 percent in feed crops. The operators of these 
farms had between 20 and 64 units of livestock. Specifically, 
they reported 10 milk cows, 18 other cattle, 10 hogs, and 152 
hens. This group, although a small one, is of especial interest 
because the organization most nearly approaches that one 
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recommended by the county planning committees and other 
advisers in farm management. The farms were wheat farms, 
but they should give some test of the drought resisting qualities 
of a wheat farm with a minor livestock enterprise. In 1936 
the average farm receipts, other than subsidies, totaled $1486. 
Sales of crops were infrequent, but sales of livestock averaged 
$665, and sales from livestock products averaged $516. There 
were no rehabilitation loans; grants averaged only $5 per 
farm; feed and seed loans were nominal; and Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments supplemented the 
income with $1335. Total subsidies amounted to $1492. 

These farmers paid out $488 for feed purchased. Total 
cash expenses averaged $1956, a figure higher than that of 
other groups with less livestock, primarily because of the 
expense of purchased feed for the livestock. The imputed 
interest charge amounted to $1180, and the farm labor income 
was calculated at —$2252; and even with the subventions 
the income still lacked $843 of meeting the charges. With the 
subsidies included in farm income only three of the 12 farms 
showed a labor income, and, strangely, each of these reported 
either cash crop sales or striking increases of feed in their 
inventories. The income record is more favorable than that 
on most groups of farms but still it is less favorable than 
that shown on the group of four farms smaller than 240 acres. 

Because this group with its “subsistence livestock enter- 
prises” is at the least disadvantage in an unfavorable year, 
can we conclude that this system is a safe one to follow? In 
most instances these men were forced to reduce the numbers 
in their herds. Most of the farms had little or no pasture. The 
cows through the medium of fifty to seventy-five pounds of 
surplus butter fat per head did provide some income. A few 
of the farmers had a flock of chickens which in 1936 provided 
an income. But it is quite evident that without the subsidies 
paid in 1936 the herds would have been sacrificed, and we 
have no assurance that similar livestock enterprises on other 
farms have not been liquidated. 

The evidence from the land use and farm management 
surveys is that the present system of farming has not been 
desirable through the depression and drought years. It has 
not shown other systems in operation that are markedly 
superior. The conclusions or lack of conclusions can be ex- 
tended to other locations having the “good wheat” soils in the 
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southern plains. Farmers in such areas are reluctant to con- 
clude that the land is not suited for farming, but many con- 
cede the need for adjustments in farm organization, and 
perhaps for changes in the use of some of the land. 

As there is no practical experience in the area which points 
to a stable, independent system of farming, on what basis are 
we to develop recommendations that are to be used in a land 
program? 


Future Lines of Investigation 


So far as the results from farm management studies are 
concerned, they indicate only the high risk involved in a one 
crop system of farming under variable climatic conditions. 

The field is open for theorizing in farm management. When 
we are considering the untested theories under which farms 
will be operated, we find.that we lack information on the 
increased return that may be expected from new or improved 
farm practices. We may concede that soil and moisture con- 
servation practices will serve to increase and stabilize yields, 
but we need to know also just how much the improved prac- 
tices will increase crop yields and what, if any, will be the 
added cost of farm operation. We need to know the conditions 
under which yields will be increased by contour cultivation, 
by terracing, and by water conservation. Once we have 
determined the increase to be expected in yields, we shall still 
be curious as to the extent to which the increased crop returns 
will maintain present land values. Furthermore, an increase 
in the yield of grain sorghums greater than an increase in the 
yield of wheat would eventually lead to some real changes in 
farm organization and in systems of farming. 

Recent experience has emphasized the need for a flexible 
crop system as well as for adequate reserves for cash and 
livestock feed. Evidence that a flexible system has been forced 
on farmers lies in the increased acreage of summer fallow, the 
increased acreage of row crops, and the increased acreage of 
idle or nontilled land. That elasticity extends to other phases 
of the farm business is shown by the general reduction of 
livestock numbers, particularly of grain consuming animals 
in the area. Evidence pointing to the practice of accumulating 
and using feed reserves is not so abundant, but at least one 
Haskell County farmer sold, in 1936, the last of a wheat crop 
produced and stored on the farm in 1931. Usually any reserves 
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were depleted after one or at most after two years of crop 
failure. Our studies of farms as they are operated throw very 
little light on the problems which are involved either in the 
flexibility of operations or in the accumulation and disposition 
of feed reserves. 

The establishment and maintenance of feed reserves, like 
the establishment and maintenance of cash reserves, however 
desirable it might be, is easier to state as a general proposition 
than to follow in actual practice. The problem is one to which 
farm management research could well be directed. The build- 
ing up and utilization of feed reserves requires a more delicate 
touch in the fine art of farm management than the mere pro- 
cess of storing a sorghum crop in a pit or a trench. In a section 
such as this where the cash farm income is usually not greatly 
in excess of the demands of taxes, interest and payments on 
borrowed money, it may prove too expensive for a farmer al- 
ways to forego cash income one year for the sake of insuring 
against crop failures the next. The carrying of feed and 
cash reserves, with the expected loss or expense of carrying 
them, increases the complexity of the farm manager’s problem 
and requires more foresight, more planning, and more man- 
agerial ability than is required for a “planting, harvesting, and 
selling” crop economy. 

The effective operation of any of the so-called flexible 
systems of farming demands more alertness than a system 
which involves only slight variation from routine. This would 
make particularly high demands on the ability of the operator: 
first, to recognize the opportunity before it was presented; 
and second, to follow an alternate system with a set of equip- 
ment, a personal inclination, and an ability adapted to another. 
Until the system has been tried out successfully on the farm, 
I would suggest that we have had too few observations to fore- 
tell just what the result under the direction of the usual farm 
manager would be. 


Perhaps no serious increase in costs would result from a 
system designed to maintain equipment and facilities adequate 
to meet any emergency. Perhaps the approved conservation 
practices will not add materially to farm operating expense. 
It may be that the less tangible cost of shifting from one 
cropping system to another and from a cash crop system 
to a livestock feeding system will not absorb the additional 
returns from an opportunistic, as compared with a routine 
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system of farming. My own reaction is to consider these 
systems as subjects for study and as theories to be tested 
rather than as systems of farming which can be advocated 
on an extensive scale. We can see from the records from 
Haskell County in 1936 that conservation practices which were 
possible under subsidization by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration might be greatly in excess of practices which 
would be possible in a similar period in which farmers were 
thrown on their own resources. 

This discussion has tended to be as much a statement of 
farm management problems as a definition of the place which 
farm management research has in the general land program 
in the Southern Great Plains. This place can be summarized 
briefly: in addition to bringing the individual farmer’s view- 
point to the determination of submarginal land under the 
existing relations between farm operating costs and prices of 
farm products and of determining desirable sizes of operating 
units and the most desirable types of production to be followed, 
farm management studies should give some direction to 
the land program in purchase areas and to the reallocation of 
resources to farmers remaining in the areas. 





ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY BEFORE 
THE WORLD WAR 


EDWARD F. WILLIS 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


I 


The main factor in the international situation during the 
first decade of the twentieth century was Anglo-German 
rivalry. On the part of England it was a search for security, 
and this meant, as it had meant since the days of Cardinal 
Woolsey, a control of the balance of power described by Bishop 
Stubbs as “the principle which gives unity to the political plot 
of modern European history.” Therefore, England fortified 
herself with agreements. On the part of Germany it was an 
attempt to upset the ancient equilibrium in Europe in order 
to gain “a place in the sun.” The German search for security 
was aggressive; that of the British, defensive. Traditionally, 
both powers were friendly. Frederick the Great had clipped 
the wings of English rivals in the Seven Years War, and 
Gladstone had observed neutrality as Bismarck laid the foun- 
dation of the German empire. Furthermore, they were of 
similar racial stock. Their ruling dynasties were related. They 
admired each other’s virtues. They were good customers. But 
all these things were of no avail. The powerful solvent of 
their increasing antagonism destroyed these bonds, and re- 
placed them with fear and mutual suspicion. 

Naturally this growing controversy affected nearly every 
country on the face of the globe. It acted as a powerful ligature 
between England on the one side and the enemies of Germany 
on the other. It enabled certain Great Powers to exploit the 
situation to their own advantage. They could play on the fears 
of England and draw her into a vortex of obligations that 
could only be liquidated by war. And that is what actually 
happened. France, for example, had no great love for 
England. In fact, the stream of their history is red with 
the blood of their wars. But their mutual fear and antagonism 
for the nouveau riche Germany, a fear that recapitulates 
perhaps two thousand years of history, brought them together, 
and enabled France to reverse the old role of England and 
get her to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for France. 

Furthermore, one of the oldest principles of French foreign 
policy was to prevent a unified state from growing up in 
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Central Europe. In accordance with this tradition, France 
opposed every attempt to centralize and unify Germany. Time 
and again French armies had crushed the Austrian forces in 
the pursuit of this aim. The Franco-Prussian War was there- 
fore an inevitable step in the unification of Germany. Prussia 
had done what Austria had failed to do, but French foreign 
policy was too deeply rooted to change with the achievement. 
France remained hostile. She wanted to destroy the Power 
that sat in the Central European saddle. Bismarck understood 
this well. The Triple Alliance and the Re-insurance Treaty 
with Russia are clear evidences of his attempt to neutralize 
French hostility. Every alliance that he made gave Germany 
greater security, the cardinal aim of his foreign policy, and 
enabled him to complete the integration of his empire. As 
long as Bismarck remained at the controls France remained 
isolated. She was unable to attempt to crush out the life of 
this new growth in Central Europe. The opportunity, however, 
to revive her old policies against Germany came with the down- 
fall of Bismarck. The Wilhelmstrasse played directly into the 
hands of his opponents by failure to renew the Re-insurance 
Treaty, by the Bagdad Railway project, and, above all, by her 
naval program, which almost forced England into a coalition 
against Germany. 

Gradually the roles of France and Germany were reversed, 
and Germany was isolated from almost every country in 
Europe, and, surrounded by enemies, she became a fit prey 
for her altogether second-rate allies, particularly Austria. 
Bismarck had foreseen this danger because he realized that 
Germany’s unfortunate geographic position in Central Europe 
had been responsible for her insecurity and disastrous history. 
That is why he had been haunted by a nightmare of coalitions. 


What were the specific factors out of which Anglo-German 
enmity was generated? And were these ingredients susceptible 
of peaceful solution? These two questions have to be answered 
for an understanding of the Anglo-German problem and for an 
appreciation of the driving forces behind the World War. 


There were three easily recognizable factors in their 
rivalry. The first and fundamental one was economic. England 
had stalked across the industrial stage practically alone up to 
1870. Her manufacturers and merchants had grown fat with 
profits of industry and trade. The lower classes were steeped 
in misery, as lower classes always are, but the upper classes, 
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the classes that really counted, were content and self-satisfied, 
A Victorian complacency gilded everything: their literature, 
art, morality, politics. Ruskin might deplore that the quiet 
countryside was spotted with ugly, smoke-belching factories, 
but nobody really cared. It was too profitable. Wordsworth 
was dead. Tennyson sang songs to science and business, and 
then made peace with the world in his exquisite “Sunset and 
Evening Star.” The virile Browning knew that life was “not 
a blot” and that “the morning’s dew-pearled, all’s right with 
the world.” But Kipling went even further. He spoke of “the 
white man’s burden,” and struck the high note of empire 
building with Barrack Room Ballads. It was all a wonderful 
world for these men and for England. They had fared well. 
And then out of the fog of Europe arose a rival, Germany, 
whose marvelous economic development followed immediately 
in the wake of her political reincarnation. It was a challenge 
to her security, a challenge to everything that England held 
dear: her complacency, her Oxonian manner, her big business 
and her profits. 


II 


The second factor that embittered Anglo-German relations 
was Germany’s desire to build a fleet powerful enough to 
protect her commerce on the high seas. This idea was a 
concomitant of the first factor, that is, her rapid economic 
and commercial expansion. It was only natural that Germany 
should desire to protect her own commerce and free it from 
the necessity of existing by sufferance of the British navy. 
Unfortunately, no scheme, no matter how diabolical, could 
have been more suicidally foolish than this one. It was a direct 
blow at the British empire; it was a challenge to a supremacy 
that she had held for centuries. No matter what moral or 
national right Germany might have to construct a fleet, no 
English government would or could permit a real rival. The 
British fleet must maintain the command of the seas. It 
protected the arteries of her commerce, it guarded her far- 
flung empire, and it was “the big stick” with which she held 
the balance of power. Every urchin in the street knew that 
“Britannia Rules the Waves.” Yet Germany did not under- 
stand. She failed to think through to the inevitable, logical 
consequence of her challenge. She began to build, and for every 
keel she laid England answered with two. The race was on. 
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And as the pace of competition increased the drain on the 
exchequer rose in proportion, taxes increased, and the tension 
between the two rivals became increasingly dangerous. The 
new German navy law of 1908 was significant enough to make 
a profound change in the British constitution, because it led 
the British admiralty to ask for more ships, which in turn 
precipitated the Budget controversy and the Parliament Act 
of 1911. But it was not only a question of cost. For centuries 
the British navy had spelled security and power to the English 
people, and it had, therefore, assumed an almost religious 
significance. 


Admiral Tirpitz, whose obsession to build a German navy 
was of paramount importance, failed to appreciate the British 
point of view. Though he wanted his battle squadrons, not 
for purposes of invasion or conquest, but to give Germany 
security and equality at the international auction of colonies 
and trade, he failed to see that a navy powerful enough to 
give Germany security would automatically give Great Britain 
insecurity. He forgot three fundamental geographic consid- 
erations which determined British foreign policy: first, that 
England is an island; second, that she is separated from 
Europe by a narrow gash of water; and third, that she is the 
nerve center of a far-flung empire. Everything depended on 
the supremacy of her navy. No British government could 
permit a condition to arise which would leave her open to 
invasion and starvation. Furthermore, other European powers 
would look with grave concern upon the upsetting of the 
precarious balance of power in Europe, which was based 
primarily on a division of land and sea power between Ger- 
many and England. A challenge to Great Britain was ipso 
facto a challenge to Europe. For these reasons and others, 
the German naval program not only failed to bring security, 
but it conjured up the very dangers it was planned to avoid. 


The third factor was Germany’s desire for colonies or “a 
place in the sun.” Like the second element, it was a direct out- 
growth of industrial capitalism and the accompanying increase 
in population. A “profitarian” society must either expand or 
die. The need for colonies grew in direct proportion to the 
increased output of factory goods. Colonies acted as a safety- 
valve for over-production; they provided the hungry factories 
with raw materials; they furnished lucrative returns on finan- 
cial investments; they absorbed the excess population at home; 
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and they stimulated national pride. Yet Germany had virtually 
no colonies useful for commercial exploitation or suitable for 
European settlement. The German Reich had been born too 
late, and Bismarck’s conversion to imperialism had been too 
slow. The feast of imperialism was nearly over when Germany 
came to the table. Great Britain had been gathering up colonies 
for hundreds of years, and her total accumulations were tre- 
mendous. They covered over one quarter of the earth’s surface, 
and represented nearly every type and variety of climate and 
topography. To a lesser extent the same thing was true of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and even the United States. Na- 
turally, German merchants were not welcome in these colonies, 
and they began to cry for “a place in the sun.”’ But wherever 
the Germans turned they were met by fierce opposition. The 
principle of the closed door operated effectively against inter- 
lopers. The old imperial pewers, already bloated with a sur- 
feit of colonies, were ready to attack like the dog in the manger, 
because imperialism, though it may not profit the masses, is 
an inevitable extension of capitalism. 

These were the three elements that fed the fire of Anglo- 
German antagonism. They really form the power and base 
of the treacherous maelstrom of alliances which gradually 
engulfed every country in Europe. A mere glance at the 
graph of European events between 1902 and 1914—the years 
corresponding roughly to the rise of German sea power— 
would show a series of red lines marking an almost unbroken 
succession of crises. Hardly a year passed without the out- 
break or menace of war. And every event reflected an ever- 
widening breach between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente. During this period the British government, which 
had observed a benevolent attitude toward the unification of 
Germany and toward the peace assuring alliances of Bismarck, 
turned from a policy of splendid isolation and entered the lists 
of Germany’s opponents. This change of policy was the most 
decisive diplomatic event in pre-war Europe, and thereafter 
Germany was outplayed in every important game of diplomacy, 
with the possible exception of the Bosnian affair of 1908-1909. 
The hegemony of the European continent had irrevokably 
slipped from German hands. 

A close analysis of this period does not indicate, however, 
a corresponding increase in British prestige. Germany’s loss 
was not Great Britain’s gain. As the brilliant Nicolson has 
pointed out, the price of the entente cost Great Britain her 
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political freedom and almost forced her to serve the ambitions 
of Russian and the purposes of France.’ The British gov- 
ernment was not fully aware of the implications of her agree- 
ments, yet it is difficult to see how a different orientation 
would have been possible under the circumstances. The 
equation of alliances and agreements included more than one 
factor, but fear of German naval rivalry was always decisive. 

The pitch heat of war was almost reached in the Agadir 
Crisis of 1911, but fortunately the spirit of compromise pre- 
vailed. Thereafter, the fires began to subside. But the 
thermometer of Europe dropped slowly. Like a patient follow- 
ing a high fever, the body politic of international diplomacy 
was left exhausted, supersensitive, and dangerously neurotic. 
Agadir had been more than a struggle over the right of France 
or of Germany to despoil Morocco. It had been a testing 
ground for the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, in 
which the latter proved the stronger. The results were 
curiously paradoxical. On the one hand, it invited the Entente 
Cordiale into greater solidarity. It led to the removal of 
Caillaux and to the reemergence of the spirit of revenge under 
the redoubtable Poincare. On the other hand, it resulted in 
a reaction. There were men in public offices and out who 
had seen the black wings of war hover high over Europe and 
then disappear. They were anxious that this threat should 
not soon come again. 

The desire to ease the European tension was strongest in 
England and Germany. A modus vivendi would have to be 
found or war would become inevitable. Grey in England and 
Bethmann-Hollweg in Germany were anxious for an under- 
standing, and by friendly collaboration during the Balkan 
Wars, they did much to improve Anglo-German relations. Two 
other factors contributed to the same end. First, the Berlin 
to Bagdad Railway problem, long a point of contention between 
the two Powers, was settled. British opposition to the project 
was dropped, and Asia Minor was divided into economic 
spheres of influence. Second, Germany was virtually assured 
of a bigger “place in the sun” by the Anglo-German Portuguese 
Colonial Agreement, which was designed to divide the Portu- 
guese colonies between the two Powers. 


1H. Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, bart., First Lord Carnock (London, 
1930), 357. 
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These Anglo-German agreements, which were initialled 
but never signed, are good evidence that the two Powers were 
able and willing to settle their economic and colonial differ- 
ences. After all, even if Germany was England’s greatest 
economic competitor, she was also her best customer, and the 
British Empire did not sacrifice too much by dividing the 
Portuguese colonies between herself and Germany. The settle- 
ment of these issues so perceptibly improved Anglo-German 
affairs that France and Russia grew alarmed and had to be 
re-assured of England’s friendship. But the naval question— 
the root cause of the rivalry—still had to be soived. 


III 


The first important step in reaching some sort of an 
agreement on the pernicious naval issue was the Haldane 
Mission of 1912. Sir Ernest Cassel is credited with the original 
idea. He was born in Germany, but had gone to England as 
a boy, where he became a powerful figure in the financial and 
social world. He desired to prevent the impending disaster 
between his homeland and his fatherland.? With this in mind, 
he communicated with the able German-Jewish director of 
the Hamburg-American Line, Albert Ballin, who shared the 


conviction that an “Anglo-German understanding” was im- 
perative, and that such an understanding depended on a 
decrease of German naval armaments. 


Their first conference took place in 1908. Many others 
followed, and though unofficial in nature, these negotiations 
were directly reported to their respective governments.* The 
essential points in these negotiations were relatively simple. 
Germany’s naval program determined the rate of naval con- 
struction in Great Britain. As the cost of this armament race 
was tremendous and wasteful, the English government wanted 
Germany to cut down her naval expenditures. For this favor 
the German government asked a price, namely, a political 
agreement that tended to separate England from France and 
Russia. This price the English were unwilling to meet, and 


2B. Huldermann, Albert Ballin, translated from the German by W. J. 
Eggers (New York, 1922), 135 ff. 


8Jbid., 128, 156-157. Based on a quotation from a speech by Bethmann- 
Hollweg before the Reichstag, December 10, 1910. 
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the first phase of the Cassel and Ballin negotiations proved 
abortive.* 

Nevertheless, these two amateurs did not despair. Their 
negotiations continued, and late in 1911 their work received 
a very definite official recognition.’ Tley devised a plot. 
Cassel slipped a message to the British: the Kaiser desired to 
see Grey to discuss an agreement. Ballin dropped a hint to 
the Chancellor: the English wished to send him a represen- 
tative. Both governments agreed. Grey was skeptical. He 
had no predilections for German unofficial invitations, but 
he sent for Lord Haldane, who was supposed to be philosophical 
enough to appreciate German Kultur, and was probably the 
most continental minded figure in the British Cabinet. Hal- 
dane arrived in Berlin on February 8, 1912, and he immediately 
informed the Chancellor that he had no authority to commit 
himself or his government, but that he was ready to discuss 
questions ad referendum. 


The conversations in Berlin were amicable, and professions 
of good-will were expressed by the hosts as well as the visitor. 
Lord Haldane made every effort to explore all possible avenues 
of approach to reach a friendly solution of the outstanding 


problems. Biographer Nicolson wrote that Haldane spent his 
time in “crooning” over misunderstandings and in making 
various colonial offers, such as Pemba and Zanzibar, as com- 


4G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, eds., British Documents on the Origins 
of the War (11 v. London, 1926 ff., hereafter quoted as B. D.), VI, No. 
344, and minute by Grey, No. 461. 
5Editor’s note: Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871- 
1914. Sammlung der diplomatischen Akten des Answartigen Amtes, ed. 
J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, F. Thimme (40 v. Berlin, 1927 ftf., 
hereafter quoted as G. P.), XXXI, 97; B. D., VI, No. 492, p. 666; W. S. 
Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914 (4 v. London, 1923), I, 98; E. L. 
Woodward, Great Britain and the German Navy (London, 1935), 323-328. 


6Grey, the foreign secretary, Nicolson, the under-secretary, and Crowe, 
the senior clerk, were all violently opposed to the idea. For Grey’s oppo- 
Sition see, R. Poincare, Memoirs (5 v. London, 1926), I, 83; B. D., VI, No. 
494, p. 667; Sir E. Grey, Twenty-Five Years 1892-1916 (2 v. London, 1925), 
I, 250-251; G. Schreiner, ed., Entente Diplomacy (London, 1921), No. 712, 
Pp. 615. For Nicolson’s opposition see, Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 366-367; 
and B. D., VI, No. 462, minute by Nicolson, p. 623. For Crowe’s opposition 
see B. D., VI, No. 462, minute by Crowe, pp. 622-623, and G. P., XXXI, 
No. 11, p. 351. 
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pensations to the Germans.’ No definite conclusions were 
reached, but before Haldane returned to London, he received 
a draft of the proposed new Naval Bill or Novelle, which Tir- 
pitz had introduced after the Morocco humiliation of 1911. 


In London the Novelle was studied with much concern by 
the British admiralty, who considered it much more formidable 
than they had expected. It called for three new battleships, a 
third battle squadron, and an increase in personnel, which 
would force the British government to accelerate her expen- 
diture by £12,000,000 during the next five years. Haldane 
also returned with a formula of neutrality which was designed 
to prevent Great Britain from supporting the entente “if war 
is forced upon Germany.” Nicolson points out that the only 
concession Germany was willing to make was to decrease the 
rate of construction of the Novelle program. “It seems in- 
credible that the German Government,” writes Nicolson, “‘re- 
alizing as they did that the Haldane Mission was an absolutely 
serious gesture, should have responded to it in so negative a 
manner.””® 


This criticism throws the blame for the failure of these 
negotiations on Germany. A similar attitude is assumed by 


Professor Schmitt in his study of the Haldane Mission.® With 
the documents available at the present time, however, there 
is every reason to conclude that Great Britain must share at 
least part of the responsibility for its failure. Not England, 
but Grey, Nicolson, Churchill, and a few others must bear their 
share of the blame. Grey must, because he had tied his country 
into a hopeless knot of entanglements, which made it nearly 
impossible for him to offer Germany even the remotest political 
considerations. This was the fundamental cause for the 


TNicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 363-364. Note: It is less than fair 
to say that Haldane was “crooning.” Haldane was absolutely serious but 
lacked the authority to conclude any definite agreements, and this led 
to confusion regarding the validity of his colonial offers. See B. D., VI, 
746. Furthermore, neither Bethmann-Hollweg nor Haldane were familiar 
with diplomatic procedure. Both men were diplomatic “amateurs” whose 
sincerity did not make up for their lack of skill. See B. D., VI, 731-733; 
G. P., XXXI, 166-167. 


8Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 364. 


®B. E. Schmitt, “Lord Haldane’s Mission to Berlin,” Crusades and Other 
Historical Essays Presented to Dana C. Munro (New York, 1928), 245-288. 
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failure.° Nicolson must, because he added the tremendous 
weight of his personal prestige against the project from the 
beginning, and refused to appreciate that the improvement 
of Anglo-German relations could only result from mutually 
agreeable concessions.'' Churchill must, because he was a 
chauvinist, and on February 9, one day after Haldane had 
arrived in Berlin, he tactlessly barked out a challenge in Glas- 
gow in which he referred to the British navy as a “necessity” 
and the German navy as a “luxury.’** Churchill may have been 
right, but in a game of Machtpolitik such statements are dan- 
gerous. And to these strictures others could easily be added. 
Haldane himself fully recognized that Sir Edward Grey and 
his assistants were unequal to the task of rebuilding Anglo- 
German understanding. Grey did not have the knowledge 
necessary to evaluate the German point of view. The German 
mentality is, to be sure, difficult, surrounded as it is by a haze 
of romantic idealism, and Grey can hardly be criticized for 
failing to pierce through the veil. Nevertheless, his sincere 
desire for peace and international good will was weakened by 
prejudices which arose out of his want of understanding. All 
this was made considerably more significant and dangerous 
because his advisers, as Haldane realized, were ‘“anti- 
German.”’** 


On the German side, it was the weakness of Bethmann- 
Hollweg opposed by the strength of von Tirpitz and modified 
by the vacillation of the Kaiser that helped to destroy the latent 
opportunities in the Haldane Mission. The German chancellor 
desired an entente with England, and was willing to make 
dangerous concessions in return.'* But he lacked the per- 
sonality to push through his plan against Admiral von Tirpitz 
and the Kaiser. With a little assistance from England he 


10T, yon Bethmann-Hollweg, Reflections on the World War, translated 
by G. Young (2 v. London and New York, 1920), I, 56-57; G. P. Gooch, 
History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919 (New York, 1923), 496; S. B. Fay, 
The Origins of the World War (2 v. New York, 1928), I, 311-312; B. E. 
Schmitt, The Coming of the War: 1914 (2 v. New York, 1930), I, 71-72. 

11Viscount R. B. Haldane, Before the War (London, 1920), 128. 

12Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914, I, 100-101. 

18Viscount R. B. Haldane, Haldane, an Autobiography (London, 1929), 
215. 

14Tbid., 244-245; Woodward, Great Britain and the Germany Navy, 336. 
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might have succeeded; for, virtually everybody in the German 
government, including the Kaiser, Kiderlin, Tirpitz, and 
Metternich, was really in favor of an agreement.'® Unfortun- 
ately, neither side understood the problems and attitude of 
the other, and mutual suspicions vitiated their judgments. 


The stumbling block was the basis on which this agreement 
might be reached. The “ask” and “bid” price did not meet. 
Germany proposed a formula of unconditional neutrality in 
return for a reduction of her naval program. The British 
government offered some colonial concessions but were un- 
willing to accept Germany’s proposal. Tirpitz and his crew 
of the Naval League were not satisfied. They did not hope 
to outbuild the British fleet; they merely hoped to create a 
navy that in case of war could protect German commerce, 
prevent a blockade, and if necessary, force England to nego- 
tiate rather than fight. This plan would not be difficult to 
achieve (actually, the British government had decided to lay 
down two keels for every ship built by the Germans), provided 
the English did not engage in a preventive war. Germany 
had cheaper labor, greater industrial facilities, and technical 
qualifications probably superior to those of the English. These 
at least were the well established arguments of the Germans. 
Naturally, they disputed “that England really had the right 
to determine the limits of our armament,” and were only will- 
ing to concede them this “right” in exchange for a neutrality 
pact.’* As neither side was willing or able to give way to 
the other, England continued to bury herself like an ostrich 
in her ever-increasing entanglements, and Germany sought 
safety in permitting the Novelle to become a law on June 14, 
1912. 


The abortive Haldane negotiations had an immediate re- 
action on nearly all phases of international diplomacy. It 
proved in fact to be a catalytic agent that precipitated clearly 
defined differences and sharpened the leading issues involved. 
To England it showed the unavoidable and inconvenient con- 
clusion that Germany would consent to British naval supre- 
macy only provided Germany were accorded the hegemony 


15Protocol of meeting, June 3, 1909, G. P., XXVIII, pp. 168, ff; E. Jackh, 
ed., Kiderlin-Widchter, (2 v. Stuttgart, 1924). II, 155 ff. Note: Kiderlin 
did not participate in the Haldane discussions. 


16A, P, F. yon Tirpitz, My memoirs (New York, 1919), 296. 
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on the European continent.’"7 To Germany it showed that 
England was ready to accept her challenge on the sea. To 
both powers it signified a continuation of the struggle to upset 
the balance of power in favor of one group or the other. It 
meant that the diplomatic see-saw, where weight offset weight, 
would continue to tremble in taut and dangerous equilibrium. 
To the other powers of Europe it meant an opportunity to cash 
more checks on the bank of Anglo-German rivalry. Although 
Anglo-German relations continued to improve up to the eve 
of the World War, and many questions were settled by friendly 
negotiations, British antagonism continued to focus on the 
German shipyards and to a large extent to determine British 
policy. By July, 1914, Germany’s ill-advised naval program 
had made Bismarck’s Cauchemar des Coalitions a terrible 
reality. 


11Grey, Twenty-Five Years, I, 253; H. H. Asquith, The Genesis of the 
War, (New York, 1923), 170; and Sir F. Maurice, Haldane, 1856-1915 (London 
1937). 





SOME SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA 


MARIAN B. SMITH 
Louisiana State University 


Since the report of the Committee of Twelve in 1897 it 
has been customary for educators and sociologists alike to 
point out numerous, serious defects in the American rural 
school. The remedy agreed upon is the consolidation of the 
small schools into larger units. It is the purpose of this paper 
to point out that, while certain physical defects have been 
corrected by the consolidation of rural schools, other weak- 
nesses have appeared which may be of a more serious nature 
than those eliminated. In order to set forth the situation two 
typical Louisiana schools are described and analyzed. 

Among the first parishes in the state of Louisiana to begin 
the consolidation of schools was Ouachita Parish,’ which 
adopted a consolidation program in 1905, and in 1919 all of 
the twenty-three consolidated school districts, which had been 
formed in 1905, were further unified into a parish wide system. 
There are now in the parish three “state approved high 
schools” and 18 elementary schools besides those operated in 


connection with the high schools. The physical equipment is 
in the main sanitary and modern and will measure up to the 
standard of any parish in the state with a similar number of 
children. 


According to a plan devised in 1894, a parish high school, 
costing $8,101.45 exclusive of furniture, was erected. In 1903 
the plant was enlarged at an expense of $6,500. In 1926 a 
new school building was erected across the street from the 
original structure at a cost of about $350,000. Today the old 
building is used exclusively for elementary pupils, and the 
new edifice houses approximately 1,500 high school pupils, 
about half of whom are brought to the school by buses. 

At first the school was at some distance from the center 
of the city and the ground was ample for the enrollment 
anticipated, but now the new three-story building is only a 
few feet from the sidewalk and occupies the entire lot, approx- 
imately half a city block. The elementary school does not 


1In Louisiana, Parish is a political division synonymous with county 
in the other states. 
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occupy the entire block upon which it is located, thus per- 
mitting the rear portion to be used as an athletic practice 
field for high school boys. There is no playground equipment 
whatever for the elementary school, and the high school has 
no gymnasium. 

Although approximately one-half the high school pupils 
are brought in by bus, one cannot fail to get the impression 
that the school is planned to accommodate the city childrene 
only. During the noon hour, while the city children go home, 
the rural children, after eating their lunch, have no suitable 
place to go. They may go to the library to read or study, as 
a few do, or walk the street until one o’clock. Some students 
must travel 25 miles from their homes in order to reach 
school. This means that they are required to spend an average, 
of about four hours in going to school and returning home. 


Although almost half of these rural children come from 
the homes of farm parents, agriculture is not taught and no 
one could tell from the subjects studied by the farm children 
that they are not from city homes. That a school so far re- 
moved from the homes and the parents can have little rela- 
tionship with the parents seems obvious. Fewer than 10 
per cent of the rural parents are members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school, not more than 25 per cent 
attend school entertainments, and only a small per cent 
ever visit the school or know the teachers of their children. 

Let us now note the operation of the consolidated district 
schools. Such an institution is found in Ward Four in the 
extreme southeastern part of Ouachita Parish. This is a 
strictly agricultural section, having no incorporated town and 
only one hamlet, Boscoe. The residents of the ward live along 
the banks of the Ouachita River, except in the northeastern 
part, which is referred to as the “prairie,” where a number of 
small landowners live. On the whole the agriculture of the 
ward is carried on by large planters under the share-cropper 
system, which employs both white and Negro families. Cotton 
is the principal crop. The school census of 1935 showed 118 
white boys, 102 white girls, 175 Negro boys, and 159 Negro 
girls of school age from 113 white families and 169 Negro 
families. 


Prior to 1931 there were three one-room schools. The 
buildings were frame structures of the type usually pictured 
by school men in order to put over a consolidation program. 
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The enrollment in these schools were: Riser, 27; Logtown, 
46; and Boscoe, 31. The teachers were paid $100 per month 
for nine months. They lived in the neighborhood which they 
served and acted as janitors for their little schools as well 
as instructors of the young. The cost for fuel and supplies 
for the schools was about $100 per year, bringing the entire 
cost of operating the schools to about $2,800 per year. 


In 1930 a consolidated school was built at Fondale, costing, 
together with a well-drained plot of ground of six acres, 
$25,000. The year after the consolidated school was opened 
an additional teacher was employed, raising the teaching cost 
from $2,700 to $3,735, but the academic qualifications of the 
teachers was not improved. In addition there were other 
expenses, including the janitor’s salary, which brought the 
total cost, not counting the cost of the buses, to $4,500 per year.’ 


Usually the transfers of a parish operate as a unified 
system, the vehicles which transport children to the rural 
elementary schools also carrying the high school pupils who 
live along their routes. At the rural schools the more ad- 
vanced pupils are picked up by the high school buses to be 
carried to their destination some miles away. This requires 


each bus to leave in time to reach the elementary school early 
enough to permit pupils of secondary grade to transfer to 
the high school bus. Most of the children arrive at the school 
at 7:45 so that the buses may continue their trip to the city 
and arrive before the opening of high school at 8:30. They 
do not leave until 4:25 in the afternoon, when the buses return 
from the city. School begins at 8:30, has a 15-minute recess 
in the morning, an hour recess at noon, a 10-minute recess in 
the afternoon, and dismisses at 3:30. Thus the children have 
at least three hours of leisure each day which they spend on 
the school grounds. 


The Fondale school had an enrollment in 1935-36 of 124 
children, of whom only 15 walked to school. The Fondale 
school has no auditorium or assembly hall; when gatherings 
are necessary a classroom is used instead. Obviously, when 
the rooms are designed to accommodate a maximum of forty 
pupils, the entire student body, to say nothing of their par- 
ents, cannot be seated in the room. The school usually has 


2The Parish owns the transfers and hires drivers to operate them. 
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three gatherings during the school year, one for graduation, 
one at Christmas, and one other. When these entertainments 
are given, the school buses are used to transport the parents 
to the school. If the weather is clear the people gather on the 
school grounds and the program is given from the front 
steps of the building. When the classes are not in session 
the children play volley ball and indoor baseball on the 
grounds, and the younger children join the teachers in “drop 
the handkerchief,” “farmer in the dell,” and other group 
games. There is no playground equipment. 

There is no Parent-Teacher Association operating in the 
school. At Logtown a community club has a few of the land 
owners as members, but they have steadfastly refused to admit 
croppers to membership. In the school there is a 4-H Club 
with a membership of 13 pupils, which has monthly meetings 
with the parish demonstration agents. Each year four or 
five of the club members go to the 4-H Club Camp. In the 
ward are four churches; one located in the “prairie,” a Baptist 
church at Boscoe, a Union church at Boscoe, and a Union 
church near Logtown. None of the churches seem active or 
well attended. 

It was found that there was very little social life among 
the people of the ward. The young people of the land owners 
go to the motion picture theatres in the city (Monroe), while 
the young people of the croppers meet on Saturday nights in 
their homes for “play parties’ where they dance, without 
any music. For the women there seems to be no social life 
at all, especially for the croppers. The men frequently spend 
their spare time in the evenings at a pool hall in Boscoe. So 
far as could be learned, this was the only institution of a 
recreational nature in the ward. The younger children, 
especially the boys, hunt and fish for amusement, and when a 
group of them get together they play baseball in a game 
called “Work Up.” 

Most of the ward has rural free delivery mail service. 
The land owners take the daily Monroe paper, but few, if any, 
of the croppers subscribe. Some of the share-croppers take 
a farm magazine, such as The Progressive Farmer or The 
Southern Farmer. Aside from these magazines they have 
no reading matter other than the school texts which are fur- 
nished the children by the state. 

The situation can be more clearly portrayed by a few 
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cases. One family of the better type cropper class lived about 
eight miles from the Fondale school. There were four children 
in the family; two were in school, a boy of 14 years of age 
was in the sixth grade, and another boy 12 years old was in 
the fourth grade. The children took the bus for school at seven 
o’clock in the morning and got home after five o’clock in the 
evening. This family had one cow, some chickens, and a good 
garden. The farmer worked about 20 acres of land which were 
planted to cotton, corn, and potatoes. They did not take a 
daily paper, but they did subscribe to The Progressive Farmer. 
The house contained no books except the school textbooks pro- 
vided by the state. The boys had not been to a picture show 
in two years. About two months prior to this inquiry the 
boys had made a trip to Monroe, about 17 miles distant. 


A short distance from the family above mentioned was 
another family consisting of a man, his wife and five children, 
who lived in a two-room frame building with a small lean-to. 
The man cultivated 18 acres of land, about nine acres of which 
were planted to cotton and the remainder to corn, potatoes, 
and peas. They had no milch cow. Two of the children were 
in school. One, a girl of 10 years, was in the fourth grade; 


the other, a boy of eight years, was repeating the first. These 
children walked a half mile to catch the bus to ride eight miles 
to school. The family regularly received from the landlord 
$2.50 per week with which to buy food for the family. Clothing 
was purchased when the clothing they had was worn out. This 
family had no books and took no papers or magazines. When 
asked what they did with their spare time, they replied that 
they had no spare time. Formerly they attended the Cypress 
District Church on the west side of the River, but they had 
not been there for the past two or three years. The parents 
took no part in the school activities, because they had no way 
of getting to the school. If the two families just described 
are typical of the cropper class in that part of the ward, and 
they seem to be, then it is hard to see how the school, removed 
from contact with them as it is, influences their life to make 
it less drab. 

In the lower (southwest) end of the parish the river makes 
a great bend and gravel roads are not built within three miles 
of the farthest boundary. This large section of the ward is 
entirely cut off during the rainy weather of winter. At the 
time of the investigation the greater part of this area was 
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worked by Negro croppers. A school for the Negroes was 
conducted in an old frame shack situated near the levee of the 
Quachita River, in the neighborhood which it served. The 
ramshackle building was originally designed for a country 
church. It is likely that it served the dual purpose of school 
and church at the time of the visit. There was nothing about 
the structure which would recommend it as a school. However, 
it was not over two miles to the farthest home of its pupils. 

Four white cropper families were living in the southwest 
corner of the ward. Two of these families either had no 
children or their children were too young to go to school. One 
family had three children of school age who walked three miles 
to the adjoining parish and caught a bus which carried them 
six miles to school. In the other family there were a widowed 
mother and three boys aged 16, 14, and 12 years. The mother, 
who had been widowed 11 years, received a pension of $10 
per month from the parish. None of the boys was in school. 
The 16-year-old boy had been in the fifth grade when he 
dropped out, and the other two were in the fourth grade. For 
two years the boys had attempted to go to school, but in 
the winter the bad condition of the road made it all but im- 
possible for them to walk the three miles from the bus after 
dark at night and still run the place for their mother. Each 
year they had dropped out as winter set in. At last they be- 
came discouraged and no longer entered at the opening of 
school. Before coming to this section, it was stated, they had 
never failed to make a grade each year. 

These people were required to walk about six miles for 
their mail. They had no magazines, no books, no reading 
material except such as the landlord gave the boys. The chil- 
dren had not been to the city (only 20 miles away) in three 
years, but the mother had been there, two years prior to the 
study, for medical treatment. Neither the boys nor their 
mother had ever seen a picture show. The boys, when they 
were not working in the field, hunted or fished. “They are not 
socially inclined at all,” said their mother, “but I do get so 
lonesome here.” 


These conditions make it appear that poor as are the 
educational facilities for the Negroes in the lower end of Ward 
Four, they are better served by their school than are the 
white people by theirs. The miserable shack of the black 
children acts as a unifying influence and as a center for social 
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life of that small settlement, while the $25,000 brick building 
of the white people is completely removed from most of the 
population and is responsible for drawing the children out 
of their natural environment and instructing them in ways 
of living appropriate for urban children. 


The consolidated school at Fondale does not serve as a 
community center for the people of Ward Four. Three of the 
four teachers, including the principal of the school, live in 
Monroe. They get to school in the morning in time to open the 
building and leave after the children are placed on the buses 
for home. On the week-end they are in Monroe instead of Ward 
Four. They take no part in the community activities, except 
in the gatherings which they have each year. 


As an instrument for giving the children intellectual 
discipline the school no doubt serves its purpose for those 
who can and do get there, but clearly the child who rides the 
bus from four to eight miles in order to attend the elementary 
school, can have but little part in the social life of his com- 
munity for seven or eight years; and this same child who rides 
the bus from 10 to 18 miles to attend a city high school, with 
traditions of the urban community rather than of the rural 


community, cannot possibly be well equipped to fit into the 
social order from which he comes. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to offer remedies for the social inadequacies of the 
consolidated school, but rather to question its virtues as a 
social institution. From the description of these typical con- 
solidated schools of Louisiana, one may conclude: 


1. That the physical plant, the school building and equip- 
ment, is better than could have been provided by the individual 
rural districts alone. __ 

2. That the school enrollment has been increased so that 
there are enough children to provide social contact. 

3. That the teachers are experienced in teaching and 
equipped with professional training. 

4. That the schools provide an artificial atmosphere al- 
most entirely removed from the home life of the pupils and 
one with which the parents have little contact. 

5. That the consolidated schools described can make no 
pretense of being community centers nor of serving to improve 
the neighborhood life in the rural districts. Rather they serve 
as disintegrating agents and cause a weakening in the interests 
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characteristic of rural neighborhood life. 

6. That the school has little interest in the life of the 
community it serves or in the homes from which the children 
it teaches are brought. This is evident in the case of the rural 
consolidated school located in the open country where most 
of the teachers are “commuters,” who go from their urban 
homes to conduct classes for the rural children. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
EDWIN A. ELLIOTT 


Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board of the 
Sixteenth Region, Fort Worth, Texas 


The National Labor Relations Act and the work of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the agency which administers 
the Act, are greatly misunderstood, and because of this mis- 
understanding they have been misinterpreted, maligned, and 
opposed. 

Opponents of the National Labor Relations Board seldom 
pause to look at the record. They do not know the law from 
which it derives its powers, and they do not know the back- 
ground of this law. They furthermore do not know in any 
detail what the Board has done. A report of the Board, issued 
on the third anniversary of the signing of the bill, and covering 
the first thirty-two months of operation, shows that it has 
been extraordinarily successful. It has been almost uniformly 
sustained by the courts, and this in part accounts for its 
success. 

Of the cases coming before it, 55 percent, covering 
1,247,878 persons, were settled amicably by agreement. Six- 
teen percent were dismissed and 24 percent withdrawn. This 
left only five percent that to go to formal hearing and eventual 
court review. In only two percent of the cases was the Board’s 
power exercised in the issuance of “cease and desist’’ orders 
against employers. Of the strike cases coming before the 
Board, 76 percent were settled. Five hundred and eighty 
strikes, involving 149,948 workers, were averted. The Board 
held 1,280 elections, in which 450,842 valid ballots were cast. 
The few cases of open controversy which make the newspaper 
headlines are through a tiny minority. The Board has done 
a workmanlike job in removing thousands of difficulties that 
the public seldom or never hears of. 

While it is true that for many years workers have had the 
theoretical “right” to organize and bargain collectively, it was 
in 1935, for the first time in our history, that a Federal 
agency was created solely to protect this long-recognized 
abstract right. In much the same way the Government sought 
to protect other groups, such as shippers and passengers, 
merchants and manufacturers, consumers, farmers, bank 
depositors, and home owners. 

The freedom of employees to self-organization is a freedom 
recognized by reasonable men, but before it became recognized 
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by law it had to be fought for ,and not until the Supreme 
Court spoke in April, 1937, did some concede to the principle, 
and even now some employers seek to evade it, and reactionary 
elements the country over oppose it. 

The Supreme Court said, “Employees have as clear a right 
to organize and select their representatives for lawful purposes 
as tiie respondent has to organize its business and select its 
own officers and agents. Discrimination and coercion to 
prevent the free exercise of the right of employees to self 
organization and representation is a proper subject for con- 
demnation by competent legislative authority.” The court 
said further that, “Union was essential to give laborers oppor- 
tunity to deal on an equality with their employers.” 

The right of workers to organize and join labor unions 
and to choose representatives for collective bargaining or 
other purposes is clearly set forth in section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act as follows: “Employees shall have the 
right to self organization, to form, join, or assist labor organ- 
ization, to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.” 

The Act further holds that interference by the employer 
with the exercise of this right on the part of the worker or 
workers is an unfair labor practice. To protect workers in 
the exercise of this right is the function of the Board. Collective 
bargaining is essential to the well-being of employees. It is 
essential to industrial peace under decent conditions. It is 
essential to self-respect of our industrial system. But collective 
bargaining cannot exist in the face of employer coercion of 
the individual employees in their choice of bargaining agents; 
it cannot exist if those practices forbidden by the Act are 
used by the employer. 

The National Labor Relations Board consists of three 
non-partisan members appointed by the President for five 
years. There is a Washington staff and a field staff operating 
in 22 regions over the nation. 


When a charge alleging an unfair labor practice within the 
meaning of the Act is filed by a complainant in a regional 
office, the Regional Director examines it for sufficiency, 
dockets it, acknowledges receipt of it, and notifies the 
respondent. The case is then assigned by the Director to a 
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field examiner who investigates the charges,—contacting both 
the respondent and the complainant. The examiner obtains 
all details of the circumstances affecting the case and all facts. 
These facts, as well as the points of view, are gained both from 
the employer and from the Union or from individuals. These 
investigations are scientifically and impartially made. The 
first objective of the examiner is to gain all the facts from all 
parties. If the facts indicate that an unfair labor practice is 
being committed by the employer, the examiner seeks to 
gain a settlement in compliance with the law. Fifty-five 
percent of the cases have been thus settled. If the facts reveal 
that the charges are unfounded, or interstate commerce is 
lacking, then the Union is asked to withdraw the charges. 
Twenty-four percent of all cases have been withdrawn. If 
the Union refuses to withdraw the charges in cases where 
the facts do not reveal an unfair labor practice, the case is 
then dismissed. Sixteen percent of all cases have been disposed 
of in this manner. 

Where a case, upon investigation, is found to represent 
an unfair labor practice and the agents of the board are unable 
to obtain compliance with the law, a complaint, upon authority 
of the Board, is issued by the Regional Director and a hearing 
is called before a Trial Examiner appointed by the Board. 
All parties are given opportunity to be heard and present 
witnesses. The Trial Examiner, after reviewing the transcript 
of the hearing, makes his Intermediate Report, to which either 
or both parties may file exceptions, with which the Board 
may agree or disagree. If the Report of the Examiner finds 
an unfair practice, the Regional Director of the Board again 
attempts to get compliance. If this fails, then the Board makes 
its finding of fact, and if the law has been violated a decision 
and order is issued. Again the Regional Director attempts 
to get compliance to accomplish the purposes of the Act and 
save expensive court procedure. It is only after all these 
efforts have failed that the Board resorts to court action. 

The fact that 55 percent of all cases, affecting 1,297,091 
workers, have been settled equitably and in compliance with 
the law, by agreement between the parties, is a compliment to 
the agents of the Board, and specifically a compliment to the 
good sense of representatives of industry who have manifested 
a desire to be law-abiding and to give to workers not only 
their inherent, but their lawful and just right to enjoy the 
benefits of self organization. 
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Dr. J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, has well said of these law abiding and up- 
right employers: 

“Great credit must be given to those employers who have 
led the way toward the acceptance of this law. Their calm 
voices have been most effective to overcome the irrational 
fears which agitators have sought to cultivate. Such employers 
serve themselves and their country well.” 

In only two percent of the cases coming before the Board 
has it seen fit to issue cease and desist orders against em- 
ployers. It is this two percent of unwilling and law-breaking 
employers that flaunt labor’s right to self organization. This 
group does not represent, in our opinion, American indus- 
trialists. These industrial anarchists are prophets of doom 
and defeatism. They are agitators who bring industrial strife. 
They are industrial termites who bore into the very economic 
structure which supports them, and thwart labor’s right to 
self organization; they bring their own economic house down 
upon them and encourage others to do likewise. These feudal 
lords of American industry, in their violation of human rights, 
stand in the rear guard of economic progress sniping at the 
very vitals of industrial democracy; they are heralds of the 
disease of Fascism, in an America dedicated to the health of 
Democracy. 

There are some of the smaller industrialists who ape these 
industrial overlords and become Charlie McCarthys in the 
hands of the Bergens of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Manufacturers’ Association, and some 
members of the American Bar Association. These misled em- 
ployers suffer loss of production in their plants, and otherwise 
are put to great expense because they follow this ill-advised 
course of action. 

It is the duty of the Board to administer the Act and 
enforce the statute without fear or favortism. It is the duty 
of the employer to comply with the Act frankly, openly and 
without reserve. Those of us in the field who administer the 
Act are not interested solely in getting compliance with the 
terms of the statute, but also in justice, in the continuity of 
production, in the continuity of employment, and in industrial 
peace. Compliance with the Act contributes to these ends. 

We feel that an adjustment of a matter before us should 
go beyond mere compliance with the Act. It should result in 
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better understandings between the parties, more consideration 
one for the other, and lasting peace. This cannot always be 
accomplished, but it is a worthy goal. In other words, we 
are not only administering an Act, but we are educating to a 
new way of life in employer-employee relationships. 


The Act has been bitterly attacked. Any law which changes 
a status is subject to attack by those with vested interest in 
the status quo. No reasonable person will argue for industrial 
autocracy any more than he will argue for political autocracy. 
We shall never reach a true democracy until we have not only 
political democracy but democracy in industry—employer with 
employees around a conference table determining jointly and 
with equality conditions of employment. 

We have had a great ground swell of industrial unrest, for 
which labor too often has been unwarrantedly held responsible. 
More truly the cause of industrial unrest has been the denial by 
the employer of rights guaranteed to the worker by the Act. 
It is not the National Labor Relations Act which has caused 
industrial unrest but non-compliance on the part of unwilling 
employers. 

It is true that labor leadership in many instances has erred, 
but industrial leadership has likewise erred. Labor leadership 
is but a reflection of industrial leadership. The Act should 
not now be changed in the heat of controversy, but it should 
be given the test of time and should be changed only if com- 
pliance with it works injury. It is more sane to let the merits 
of the Act be tested in an era of compliance, and then 
determine whether it should be amended rather than to con- 
sider amendment in the era of non-compliance. It is inter- 
esting to note that it is not the employer who is complying 
with it who wishes it changed, but those who are not com- 
plying with it in their labor relations. 

Employers who comply with the spirit of the Act have 
profited by recognition of labor’s right to self organization,— 
as General Motors, United States Steel, the Men’s Clothing 
Industry, and Sinclair Oil Company can testify. 

Employees and the public have benefitted, for a billion 
dollars annually have been added to the payrolls of the 
American workingman as the result of collective bargaining. 

The Board likewise has been criticized, but the record of 
this Board is good, for the circuit courts in 50 cases have 
upheld the Board in 33 and reversed it in only 17. The 
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decisions of the Board have been upheld in all 16 of the cases 
acted upon by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the face of this indorsement by the highest court in the 
land, the editorial writers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Manufacturers Association, and 
certain members of the American Bar Association have 
shouted to high heaven that the Board is unfair, biased, and 
has interfered with the freedom of speech and due process 
of law. The Supreme Court in these decisions has decreed, 
however, that the Board’s decisions and interpretations are 
within the law and based on fact. 

Some of the bitterest criticisms of the decisions of the 
Board have come from labor itself. The criticism by labor is 
a result of the division which now afflicts labor itself (for 
which neither the Board nor the Act is responsible), and of 
the fact that the Board is unable to suspend the operation of 
the statute because of that division. The C. I. O.-A. F. of L. 
conflict is one of our modern tragedies. The schism is some- 
what wedge-shaped. It is broad and vicious at the top among 
the leadership on both sides, but tends to shape down to a point 
almost indistinguishable among the rank and file of labor. In 
short, the rank and file of labor have never taken very much 
interest in the controversy, and we find that they are united 
in a desire for a quick adjustment of differences in order 
that labor may present a united and effective front. 


The Board does not pre-judge the cases before it. It seeks 
only the facts. If the facts show the employer is complying 
with the law, we acknowledge it. If they show non-compliance, 
we require compliance. Each party is given a full and fair 
opportunity to present his facts and his point of view. 

In 83 cases closed in one regional office, 35 were adjusted 
by mutual agreement satisfactory to both parties. Thirty-five 
were dismissed or withdrawn because of lack of merit or 
because jurisdiction under commerce was lacking. Two cases 
were transferred and 11 went to a formal hearing. The Board 
has ruled on five of these, three of which ruling were favorable 
to the employees and two were favorable to the companies. 
This record is not one of partiality but rather one of carefully 
weighing of fact and judicial-mindedness in decision. 

In the United States we have developed a great machine 
economy but have not prepared ourselves for its consequences. 
We have developed a scientifically efficient and effective 
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technique of production. In our technique of distribution, how- 
ever, there is a tremendous and tragic lag, and as a result we 
have on the one hand plenty and on the other want. Progress 
is written large in our history, but poverty blurs the achieve- 
ment. This maldistribution of wealth and income accounts for 
these periodic depressions which shock the vitals of our 
economic life. 

These economic shocks of depression can only be allayed by 
a saner balance between production on the one hand and 
distribution on the other. In a market economy a balance can 
only be had where there is a substantial and consistent pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the masses of the people. 

If the benevolence and intelligent self-interest of employers 
of labor are unable to maintain a consistent and a sufficient 
purchasing power in the hands of the masses of the people, 
then the organization of workers should be freely permitted 
in order that they may have a chance to save our economic 
life from these disasters. 

The organization of labor is essential to a better system 
of economic distribution. The fair-minded and thoughtful 
employers realize these obstacles to economic stability appear 
when rights of labor are denied. Co-operation between capital 
and labor is essential not only to industrial peace but also to 
economic well-being. Conformity to the principles of the 
National Labor Relations Act offers the doorway through 
which this co-operation may be gained. 

To do less than the Act requires is to fail in our duty. To 
go beyond it is rank bureaucracy. To keep the middle course 
is not an easy task, but it is the only course in which those 
of us who administer the Act can keep our self-respect. From 
this course we shall not be moved. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Although certain persons at each institution have kindly 
consented to supply the editors of the QUARTERLY with 
news items concerning research projects completed or in 
progress, promotions in rank, and other information con- 
cerning their colleagues in the social sciences, contributions 
to this department are welcomed from any member of the 
Association who may have news items to report from time to 
time. Notes should be forwarded to the Editor-in-Chief at 
least six weeks before the publication date of each number 
of the QUARTERLY. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas—Additions to the staff of the College 
of Business Administration, University of Arkansas, for the 
current year include the following: 

Dr. Austin Van der Slice, Assistant Professor, Economics 
and Sociology. 

Dr. O. J. Curry, Assistant Professor, Accounting. 

Mr. Rutledge Vining, Instructor, Statistics and Economics. 

Mr. E. B. Sparks, Instructor, Statistics and Economics. 

Dr. P. C. Kelley, Associate Professor of Marketing, is 
continuing his work as State Coordinator of Vocational Edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act. Dr. Kelley attended the 
Southern Regional Meeting on Distributive Occupations at 
New Orleans on October 10, 11. He also spoke before the 
annual meeting of the Arkansas Credit Association at Fort 
Smith on September 12, and before the Little Rock Credit 
Association at Little Rock on October 8. 

Dr. C. C. Fichtner, Dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, appeared on the program of the Arkansas Education 
Association at Little Rock on November 3. His subject was 
“The Correlation of Secondary School and University Educa- 
tion for Business.” 

Mr. W. B. Cole, Associate Professor of Accounting, at- 
tended the annual C. P. A. convention at Little Rock, October 
28. 

Dr. D. Y. Thomas, head of the History Department, gave 
a paper on “Liberal Arts Education in the South” on November 
10, 1938 before a regional meeting of the Association of 
Americal Colleges at Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Dr. Dorsey D. Jones, Associate Professor of History was 
a guest speaker for the student body of Arkansas Polytechnic 
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College of Russellville, Arkansas, on October 21, 1938. His 
subject was “The Prelude to October 1, 1938”. 

Dr. Henry M. Alexander, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, attended the meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association at Tuscaloosa, Alabama on November 4, 5. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University—The Hill Memorial Library of the 
Louisiana State University has recently obtained the entire 
private library of Professor Richard T. Ely, president of the 
Institute of Economic Research and retired professor of eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin. This collection of works 
on economic subjects contains 7,500 books, 100,000 pamphlets, 
complete files of many economic periodicals, many valuable 
English documents and deeds covering the periods from Henry 
VII to George IV, as well as many other rare books and first 
editions. 

Dr. R. W. Bradbury of the School of Commerce continues to 
be on leave of absence for the year 1938-1939 while he serves 
as Director of the Bureau of Research and Statistics with the 
Department of Labor. 

The General Education Board of New York City has 
granted funds to the Louisiana State University to expand its 
work in agricultural economics and rural sociology. 

The Louisiana University Press has recently published a 
Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in Louisiana by 
Professor Marion B. Smith. 

A separate Department of Rural Sociology has been set 
up in connection with the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. Robert T. McMillan, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College, is carrying on researches at 
the Louisiana State University during the current year with 
a General Education Board Fellowship. 

The Louisiana Conference of Mayors, with the cooperation 
of the political science faculties of Tulane University and the 
Louisiana State University, has undertaken the publication 
of a bi-monthly magazine entitled the Louisiana Municipal 
Review. This periodical will publish studies on municipal prob- 
lems. Its editor is Mr. Leon Booth, secretary of the Conference 
of Mayors. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—Professor Robert W. Monday, 
Assistant Professor of Social Science, toured the Pacific North- 
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west and included a boat trip to Alaska during the summer. 

Dr. McGee, Associate Professor of European History, did 
research work in the libraries of New York City during the 
summer. 


NEW MEXxIco 


University of New Mexico—Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, Pro- 
fessor of Government, travelled through ten European coun- 
tries during the summer, studying international affairs. 

Dr. Howard Kline of the University of Michigan, taught 
during the summer session. 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks, of the Department of History, had 
published in the May, 1938 issue of the Phi Kappa Phi Journal, 
an article entitled, Stakhanovism: Type Study of Sovietism. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma—Mr. Lynden Mannen, of the Depart- 
ment of Government, is on leave of absence for this year, while 
studying toward his Doctor’s degree at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Dr. Joseph C. Pray is filling 
Mr. Mannen’s position. Mr. Pray received his Ph.D. from 
Harvard in 1938 and for two years held a teaching fellowship 


at the American University at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. L. A. Doran is on leave of absence for the first semester 
because of his health. Mr. LeRoy E. Stewart is taking his 
place. Mr. Stewart received his M. A. in history in 1938 from 
the University of Oklahoma, and is working toward his Doctors 
degree. 

Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing will attend the Southern Con- 
ference of Human Welfare at Birmingham, Alabama, Novem- 
ber 20. 

Dr. Royden J. Dangerfield will lead a round table discussion 
at the American Political Science Association, meeting at 
Columbus during the Christmas holidays. 


TEXAS 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College—The Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has recently published in mimeo- 
graph form, as Progress Report No. 544, “Trend of Taxes on 
Farm and Ranch Real Estate in Texas, 1913-1936,” by L. P. 
Gabbard, Chief, Division of Farm and Ranch Economics. This 
report supplements Texas Station Bulletin No. 512, “Trend of 
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Taxes on Farm and Ranch Real Estate in Texas.” 

The Texas Station has in process of publication Progress 
Report No. 570, entitled “Cost of Ginning,” by W. E. Paulson, 
Marketing Research Specialist. This report presents an 
analysis of cost of ginning based on 382 cost records obtained 
from both cooperative and private gins in Texas. 

There is in process of publication “An Economic Study 
of Farm Organization and Operation in the High Plains Cotton 
Area of Texas,” by B. H. Thibodeaux, C. A. Bonnen, and 
A. C. Magee. This is the first of three publications presenting 
the results of a farm management study conducted coopera- 
tively by the Division of Farm and Ranch Economics, of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Division of 
Farm Management and Costs, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, during the period 1931-1935, inclusive. 

An article by C. A. Bonnen and A. C. Magee, entitled “Some 
Technological Changes in the High Plains Cotton Area of 
Texas,” based on the High Plains farm management study 
was published in the August, 1938, issue of the Jowrnal of 
Farm Economics. Reprints of this article may be secured 
from the Division of Farm and Ranch Economics, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Texas, as 
long as the supply lasts. 

A study of state and local relations in Texas is being con- 
ducted under the leadership of L. P. Gabbard, Chief of the 
Division, and H. C. Bradshaw, Economist in Farm Taxation, 
and is principally concerned with a study of state admin- 
istrative supervision of local government and particularly 
local finance. 

Dr. P. L. Gettys has recently been appointed to the position 
of Professor of Economics. He came here from the Temple 
University Law Schooi in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
will have charge of all of the work relating to business law 
and government and industry. Dr. Gettys holds his Ph.D 
Degree from Leland Stanford University, and was formerly 
associated with the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. S. I. Scheldrup has been added as an Instructor in 
Economics and takes the place of Mr. William Bennett who is 
continuing his graduate work at Louisiana State University 
this year. Mr. Scheldrup received his Master’s Degree from 
the University of North Dakota, and comes to us from Huron 
College, Huron, South Dakota. 

Advanced graduate work in the field of economics in rela- 
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tion to agriculture is being offered at this institution. There 
are at this time several candidates for the doctor’s degree in 
this field. 

Mr. F. A. Driskill, who was formerly Acting Instructor 
in the department is now with the Macmillan Company as 
their representative in this area. 

Mr. J. Wheeler Barger, Head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics spent the latter part of the summer in 
Washington, D. C. doing some special work for the Mar- 
keting Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Mr. Robert M. Denhardt has been added as instructor in 
Agricultural Economics taking the place of Mr. James H. 
Stauss who resigned to continue graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Denhardt received the A. B. degree 
and has taken two years graduate work at the University of 
California. His special field is Economic History of Agri- 
culture. He has written a number of popular and technical 
articles on the history of the Spanish horse in America. 

Dr. J. S. T. Lund has been added to the Department of 
Agricultural Economics to take charge of the work in Farm 
Management. He received his Bachelor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and his Doctor’s degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has had experience in teaching, research and ex- 
tension. 

Mr. Preston W. Kimball has been added as an instructor 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics. He holds the 
B. S. and M. S. degrees from the University of Illinois and 
has had one year teaching experience at both the University 
of Mississippi and Mississippi State College. 

Mr. George Townsend and Mr. J. M. Ward both of whom 
received the M. S. degree in Agricultural Economics during 
the summer are employed as Agricultural Economists in the 
Cooperative Trinity River Flood Control Project. 

An extension course in Land Economics is being offered 
for officials of the Farm Security Administration at Dallas, 
Texas, under the auspices of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Mr. S. A. McMillan, former professor in the 
Department, but now in charge of Farm Management with 
the Farm Security Administration Regional office at Dallas 
is serving as instructor. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF FELLOWSHIPS 
AND GRANTS IN AID 


FELLOWSHIPS 


A major purpose of the Council since its beginning in 1923 
has been to assist in the development of an adequate number 
of well trained research workers in the field of the social 
sciences. As a means of furthering this purpose, a series of 
post-doctoral fellowships has been awarded annually since 
1925. Recent reconsideration of research-training needs not 
only has confirmed the Council’s belief in the ability of its 
post-doctoral program but also has led to the conclusion that 
additional financial support at earlier training stages is 
required for the assurance of competent research personnel. 

Pre-doctoral fellowships for graduate study (first year) 
will not be offered for 1939-40. 

A brief statement of the objectives and minimum require- 
ments of the awards follows: 


I. Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships: 
These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens 


of the United States or Canada, who are candidates for the 
Ph. D. degree, and who will have completed prior to the end 
of the academic year 1938-39 all courses and examinations for 
which they are eligible before completion of the thesis. The 
fellowships are not open to persons who will be over the age 
of 30 on July 1, 1939, or who plan to receive the Ph. D. before 
the expiration of the period of appointment for which appli- 
cation is made. 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal 
graduate study by opportunities for field work which will 
assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science 
in the making. The candidate should have decided on the 
general area in which he wishes to prepare his thesis and 
carry on later research but it is not necessary that the exact 
thesis subject should have been selected before application 
is made. While it is taken for granted that programs at this 
level will be closely correlated with the applicants’ Ph. D. theses 
plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in finishing 
theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather 
to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases 
for the dissertation and subsequent research. 
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Appointments will be for not less than nine nor more 
than twelve months. The basic stipend attached to these 
fellowships is $1800 for a period of twelve months, with the 
possibility of additional allowances for travel and other excep- 
tional expenses when necessary. No applications for re- 
appointment at this level will be considered. 

The closing date for the receipts of applications for 1939-40 
on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is 
February 1, 1939. Awards will be announced April 15, 1939. 


Il. Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships: 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of 
the United States or Canada, who possess the Ph. D. degree 
or its equivalent in training and experience at the time of 
application, or give assurance that the Ph. D. will be received 
before February 15, 1939, and who, ordinarily, are not over 
35 years of age. 

The basic stipend for a period of twelve months is $1,800 
for single Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supple- 
mentary allowances toward the support of dependents, as well 
as to defray the necessary traveling expenses of the Fellow 
(but not of members of his family), vary according to indi- 
vidual requirements. During the period of appointment, the 
Fellow is expected to devote full time to his program of study 
and not to carry on any other work without the consent of 
the Fellowship Committee. 

Awards are usually for twelve months, but may be made 
for any period not exceeding two years. Renewals or exten- 
sions may be granted in exceptional cases. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on 
blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939. 


GRANTS IN-AID OF RESEARCH 


I. General 

These grants are available to mature scholars, without ref- 
erence to age, whose capacity for productive research has been 
effectively demonstrated by published work. They are not 
open to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the 
Council especially with a view to assisting members of the 
staffs of institutions which cannot at present provide adequate 
funds for social science research, and are designed to aid in 
completing rather than in initiating projects. 
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The purpose for which the grants may be expended include 
the investigator’s living expenses while in the field; travel 
involved in the investigation; stenographic, clerical or statis- 
tical assistant; printing, stationery, and photostating; but or- 
dinarily they may not be used for travel to attend scientific 
meetings, or to purchase books, manuscript materials, or 
laboratory apparatus. Grants may not be given to aid in 
the publication of manuscripts. 

Before applying to the Council, the applicant should have 
canvassed other possible sources of support, especially the 
institution to which he is attached. 

The maximum amount granted by the Council will 
ordinarily not exceed $1,000. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on 
forms provided by the Grants-in-Aid-Secretary is January 15, 
1939. 


II. Grants-in-Aid to Southern Social Scientists 


These grants are available to mature scholars, without 
reference to age, who possess the Ph. D. or whose capacity 
for productive research has been effectively demonstrated by 
published work. They are offered by the Council for the 
purpose of assisting members of the staffs of colleges and 
universities in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. They are 
designed to aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. 
They are not open to candidates for a degree. Applicants may 
not apply simultaneously for other awards by the Council. 

The purposes for which the grants may be expended include 
the investigator’s living expenses while in the field; travel 
involved in the investigation; stenographic, clerical, or sta- 
tistical assistance; stationery and photostating. Such grants 
are not to be used for travel to attend scientific meetings, or 
to purchase books, manuscript materials, or laboratory 
apparatus. They may not be given to aid in the publication 
of manuscripts. 

Preference will be given to applicants who can offer assur- 
ance that the institution to which the applicant is attached 
will lend its cooperation in the event that an award is made 
by the Council. This cooperation may include such items as 
reduction of the applicant’s teaching load, relief from com- 
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mittee and other routine duties, and supplementary grants. 
The maximum award to an individual will not exceed $500. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1939-40 

on forms provided by the Grants-in-Aid Secretary is January 


5, 1939. 
WPA PUBLISHES SUMMARY AND INDEX OF RESEARCH 


The results of some 2,000 research projects carried on as 
part of the federal work relief program are summarized 
briefly in a digest and index which has been published by 
the Works Progress Administration. This volume of 291 pages 
contains a concise statement of the principal conclusions of 
each study and an alphabetical subject index to the contents. 
The reports on these projects touch upon nearly every field 
of natural and social science and many of them have appeared 
in the form of articles in scholarly journals. However, several 
hundred of the reports summarized in this index are in manu- 
script form, and arrangements have been made with the 
American Documentation Institute whereby micro-film copies 
of the original reports will be furnished at nominal rates for 
the use of research specialists. A small edition of this volume 


has been prepared for distribution to the larger public and 
university libraries, where it will be available for reference, 
and for government departments, industrial concerns and 
research foundations. A limited supply of copies of this Index 
of Research Projects are still available. Requests should be 
addressed to the Works Progress Administration in Wash- 


ington. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 
The University of Texas 


Hill, Helen, George Mason: Constitutionalist. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, pp. xxii, 300). 


George Mason was one of the Virginia planters, neighbor of George 
Washington, and a real contributor to the revolutionary cause and the 
processes of constitution-making for both the states and the nation. 
In some respects he was the most able of the Virginia group, though history 
has not advertised his achievements for at least two reasons: (1) he 
constantly refused to participate in state or national politics; and (2) he 
was of an independent type of mind and did not hesitate to advocate his 
convictions regardless of tendencies or local prejudices. 

Mason was next to Washington in the scope of his land holdings and 
plantation management. He promoted the culture of garden, orchard, wheat 
and tobacco and secured an unusual yield from his crops. He became an 
experienced and successful agriculturist and, therefore, an able represen- 
tative of the basic industry of the nation from which nine-tenths of the 
people derived their livelihood. He felt very keenly the injurious affects of 
the highly regulatory commercial policy of Great Britain. 

He was primarily interested in local government and felt that the 
initiative and rights of the individual could be preserved by this means. 
As proprietor of his Potomac plantation he governed a considerable popula- 
tion himself. He was active in church, town, and county governments, being 
vestryman in the Episcopal Church, trustee of Alexandria, and justice in 
the county. His experience in local government taught him the basic 
elements of the problem of government in general and determined his 
approach to the relation of the states to the Union. 

Along with James Wilson, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and James Madison, he maintained that the legislative assemblies 
of the colonies were their exclusive parliaments and therefore were on a 
parity with the English Parliament under the Crown, and that the unity 
of the British Commonwealth was found only in a common executive. His 
theory of the sovereignty of the Dominion of Virginia is announced in his 
“Extracts from the Virginia Charters, with Some Remarks upon Them,” 
dated 1772. This is a very important document. In addition to its political 
significance as an exposition of the autonomy and independence of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of the British Parliament it lays 
claim to the territory of the northwest for Virginia and became the 
basis of the Clark expedition. Undoubtedly the philosophy of this document 
—a synthetization of his political experience—helps to explain his later 
bias in favor of state rights and his opposition to the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mason’s original draft of the Virginia Declaration of Rights was almost 
completely adopted. It was the first Bill of Rights adopted in the nation 
and has been very largely copied by the forty-eight states in the Union 
as well as by the nation in the Constitution of the United States. In fact, 
the Declaration of Independence in its philosophical aspects is based upon 
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it. It is interesting in this respect to notice the changes made by Mason 
and Jefferson in the famous Lockian triology of “life, liberty, and property.” 
Mason used the expression: “life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 
He thus introduced the philosophical conception of property in contrast to 
the legal conception. Jefferson further changed this conception by modi- 
fying the trilogy into “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In this document Mason chose to follow Locke rather than Hobbes 
and Rousseau. Hobbes and Rousseau said that the individual surrendered 
all his rights to the sovereign to receive the security of the sovereign. 
Locke’s theory was that man in subscribing to the social compact sur- 
rendered only a part of his natural rights and reserved the others for 
himself. Mason’s Declaration contains the major principles of American 
democracy in both its state and national aspects such as separation of 
powers, freedom of speech, press and religion, frequent popular election, 
bicameralism, trial by jury, and a “frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” By this document Mason became one of the founders of 
American political institutions. 


As a member of the Federal Convention of 1787, Mason remained true 
to his attachment to the principle of local self-government. His jealousy 
guarded the rights of the states and in this respect was not in line with 
Washington, Randolph, and Madison. He was opposed to a strong Congress 
and advocated limitations upon its powers. His experience with the British 
Parliament taught him the dangers of legislative supremacy. 


In replying to a speech made by Gerry of Massachusetts in which 
Gerry contended that judicial review would be an adequate check upon the 
powers of Congress, stating that “they (the judges) will have a sufficient 
check against encrouchments of their own department by their exposition 
of the laws, which involved a power of deciding on their constitutionality”, 
Mason said: “He would reply that in this capacity they could impede, in 
one case only, the operation of laws. They could declare an unconstitutional 
law void. But with regard to every law, however unjust, oppressive, or 
pernicious, which did not come plainly under this description, they would 
be under the necessity as Judges to give it a free course. He wished the 
further use to be made of the Judges of giving aid in preventing every im- 
proper law.” 


Here Mason clearly discriminates between judicial review as a judicial 
power and the function of the Council of Revision. Judicial review is 
restricted to cases and to unconstitutional legislation, whereas the powers 
of the Council of Revision extended to all laws. He advocated the further 
use of the judges not in their judicial capacity but as members of the 
Council of Revision, a legislative body. He plainly states that as judges 
could declare only unconstitutional laws void, but as members of the Council 
of Revision they could veto “unjust, oppressive, or pernicious laws.” He 
accepts and clearly explains the doctrine and scope of judicial review but 
Says it is inadequate as a limitation upon the powers of the Congress. The 
failure of the convention to add to judicial review the additional safeguard 
of the Council of Revision was later given by Mason as one of the major 
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reasons why he refused to sign the Constitution on its completion and 
opposed its ratification in the Virginia Convention. 

When the Federal Convention reached a deadlock over the question 
of whether the Senate should be national or federal, whether based on 
population or the states—a condition resulting from two rather singular 
circumstances (1) Luther Martin’s colleague from Maryland being absent, 
enabling Martin by himself to put Maryland in the ranks of the little states 
and (2) Professor Baldwin’s breaking with the Georgia delegation, thus 
dividing the vote of Georgia—General Pinckney of South Carolina moved 
that a committee consisting of one delegate from each state be appointed 
to consider the problem of what shall be the basis of both houses of the 
proposed Congress. George Mason became the representative of the 
Virginia delegation on this committee. The states righters won over the 
nationalists in the selection of the personnel of this committee. Undoubt- 
edly Mason representing the strongest delegation in the convention was 
very influential over the report of the committee which recommended that 
the senate be based on states rather than people. Here again the shadow 
of Mason was cast, thanks to Martin and Baldwin, over the character of 
American federalism. 


Mason refused to sign the Constitution at the close of the work of the 
convention. Randolph joined Mason in this position. Mason’s main objec- 
tions were the failure to provide for the Council of Revision, lack of a bill 
of rights, too much centralization, and the failure to abolish slavery. Strange 
as it may seem, the last was his most serious objection. The fight against 
ratification in Virginia was conducted under the leadership of Mason and 
Patrick Henry because Randolph reversed himself under the influence of 
Washington and Madison and fought for the ratification of the document 
which he had refused to recommend to his fellow countrymen. 

There were some coercive influences which helped to defeat Mason 
and Henry in the battle over ratification. Eight states had already ratified 
the constitution, seven of which had ratified unanimously. The constitution 
was to go into effect when nine states had ratified. This meant that the 
Union could be reduced from thirteen states to nine. This also meant 
that a non-ratifying state would be outside of the political and commercial 
life of the Union. This was not a very happy prospect to contemplate. 
Furthermore, it was generally conceded that Washington would be the 
first President if Virginia became a member of the Union. What Virginian 
could deny Washington this opportunity or even have serious apprehensions 
about results with Washington as President regardless of the character 
of the system? Even so, the battle for ratification was won with only 
five votes to spare. True to anticipation the constitution became binding 
before Virginia ratified, New Hampshire being the ninth state to ratify 
and Virginia the tenth. : 

After losing this battle, Mason retired to his beautiful Gunston Hall 
on the Potomac and remained a spectator of national affairs the remainder 
of his life. He never lost interest. He was much concerned about the 
Bill of Rights, especially the Tenth Amendment which he as well as 
Jefferson thought was the most important. 

It has been my purpose to show the character of this important book 
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by merely calling attention to a few important matters in the life of 
Mason and the nation which it discusses very thoroughly. It is a contri- 
bution to the literature dealing with the birth of our constitutional system. 
Its list of sources is very helpful and suggestive. Its appendix of twenty- 
eight pages contains excerpts from Mason’s correspondence which gives 
much information of an intimate character not found in such form else- 
where. It is a book well worth the reading by either the layman or the 
expert. 

C. PERRY PATTERSON 
The University of Texas 


Linebarger, Paul M. A., Government in Republican China. (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, pp. xv, 203). 


In the comparative study of political institutions the governmental 
practices of modern China have been too long neglected. An attitude arising 
out of the prolonged period of paper constitutions and actual rule by local 
warlords after the expulsion of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 has tended 
to conceal from foreign scholars the recent development of a complex 
and relatively stable system of public institutions in the Nationalist ter- 
ritories consolidated under Chiang K’ai-shek, as well as the development 
of a relatively permanent soviet régime in an isolated but extensive inland 
region. Linebarger’s book goes a long way toward filling up the gap in 
our knowledge of the special institutions of modern Chinese politics as 
well as the social and historical conditions out of which these institutions 
have developed. 

The curious system of central administration developed by the nation- 
alist régime since its establishment at Nanking in 1927 with its five-fold 
allocation of administrative authority (the powers of civil service exam- 
ination and of audit being placed on an equal plane with the traditional 
legislative, executive, and judicial) under the supreme organs of policy 
and control of the Kuomintang is clearly explained and its relation to 
the historical political conceptions of the Chinese made clear. The high 
authority exercised by the secretarial divisions of the various organs, par- 
ticularly that of the executive yiian, through their control over the “trans- 
mission” of documents between the central and local authorities and 
because of the importance still given to literary drafting is not only 
related historically to the functions of the powerful chancery of the 
emperors but is also presented as one of the important peculiarities of 
Chinese public administration. 

Contrary to the practice of some publicists who regardless of important 
distinctions tend to lump together as “dictators” all those public figures 
who appear preeminent in the politics of their respective countries Line- 
barger makes clear that the central organs of the Kuomintang actually 
perform a deliberative function in spite of the importance of the military 
leadership of Chiang K’ai-shek in the original establishment and in the 
maintenance of the Nationalist Régime. “The relation between the leaders 
and the Party Congresses,” he states, “can perhaps best be compared with 
that between the leading personalities of a Republican or Democratic con- 
vention in the United States and the convention delegates. Convention 
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action rarely transfers power or upsets leadership, nor do constructive 
plans or formulated policies emerge from convention sessions; and yet 
the conventions cannot be regarded merely as tools in the hands of the 
party leadership.” While Hitler and Mussolini may be regarded as personal 
dictators, serious inaccuracy would arise from presuming that any single 
party state possessing a single preeminent leader likewise conforms to the 
Napoleonic tradition of one-man rule. 

In new governments, and the present Chinese régime may be traced 
back continuously only eleven years, the student of political institutions 
can often find the most profitable field for his investigations in the 
conditioning background and in the process of transition from the old 
forms. In this aspect of his subject Linebarger’s work is especially com- 
plete and valuable and, indeed, the larger part of the book is devoted 
to background rather than to current institutional forms. Especially 
interesting is the exposition of the non-political character of the major 
social controls of the imperial society and the consequent necessary 
development of modern Chinese government from a group of cermonial 
and prestige institutions only occasionally intruding with the power of 
sovereignty into everyday life into the practical and constantly felt admin- 
istrative mechanism of the modern state. 

Besides a general account of the former importance of the Confucian 
state philosophy and of the present attenuated but important survival 
of its influence (particularly in the modified form of Sun Yat-sen’s San 
Min Chu I), historical or background materials important to the under- 
standing of Chinese politics presented in the book include an analysis of 
the influence of Maixism as well as of Christianity, an account of the early 
rise of the Chinese Nationalist Movement in the later 19th century (un- 
fortunately not as clear and coherent as the rest of the book), a history 
of the Chinese military tradition generally subordinate but always present, 
and an excellent running account of the political history of the Republic. 
How the original republic of Sun Yat-sen lacking the support either of 
ideology or of force passed into the reactionary dictatorship of Yiian Shih- 
k’ai, how on the ruins of this régime grew up the separate empires of the 
tuchiins unified only in the shadowy Peking Republic which in practice 
was a disembodied foreign office, how this separatism collapsed before 
the joint ideological and military campaign of the combined Nationalist- 
Communist forces and was succeeded by the firm central power which 
Chiang K’ai-shek seized for the right wing of the Kuomintang, and how 
the latter power broadened again after the Sian incident and the pressure 
of Japanese conquest into the mass movement of the United Front are 
plainly and briefly set forth, and the formal and practical peculiarities 
of the succeeding systems of administration are adequately portrayed. 

G. LOWELL FIELD 
The University of Texas 


Sharfman, I. L., The Interstate Commerce Commission, Part IV. (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937, xii, 550). 


In this volume Professor Sharfman concludes his monumental five 
volume treatment of the powers and methods of performance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The final volume deals with the organization 
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and procedure of the Commission and contains a conclusion for the five 
volume study. 

The descriptive portions of this volume show the same thoroughness 
of research which has characterized the previous parts of the study. More- 
over, the discussion of organization and procedure is effectively coordinated 
with the earlier discussion of objectives, methods, and policies. The details 
of organization and procedure are presented with constant recognition 
of their instrumental character and of the dominating purposes in the 
evolution of mechanism and processes. The need of finding “expedients 
of relief” from the administrative burden and, at the same time, of 
maintaining a coordinated administrative system are shown to be the 
government factors in determining the development of administrative 
organization. Likewise, administrative procedure has been developed with 
a double objective. The Commission has had to consider both the need 
for dispatch of business and the requirements for fair treatment of all 
parties concerned. Professor Sharfman correctly pays tribute to the 
Commission for its success in adapting its procedural processes to these 
two objectives. 

Professor Sharfman sees no need for any radical departures in gov- 
ernmental organization for control of the transportation industry. He un- 
qualifiedly objects to the proposals for reorganization of the President’s 
Committee on Management and the more fundamental of the proposals 
made by the former Federal Coordinator of Transportation. He believes 
in the desirability of maintaining the Commission as an agency of Con- 
gress rather than the executive. Convinced of the need of preserving 
“the essential integration of the Commission as an institution,” he con- 
cludes that it would be unwise to substitute the type of divisional organ- 
ization recommended by Eastman (for a Commission having control over 
all transportation facilities) for the present responsibility of the whole 
Commission for all phases of its work. As a result of his belief in the 
adequacy of private initiative and the Commission for “planning, preven- 
tion, and coordination,” he concludes that it is undesirable to follow the 
suggestion of Eastman for a separate official, linked to the Commission, 
for leadership in this function. Professor Sharfman concludes that the 
present problem of organization is merely the old one of finding relief 
for the Commission through delegation of authority within the present 
organization. 

Professor Sharfman’s “Conclusion” is a final statement of the out- 
standing principles of the present system of regulation and a defense of 
those principles as the reasons for the repute and success of the Commission. 
The system of private initiative with public approval or disapproval, the 
method of “trial and error,” and the spirit of “realism and restraint” 
are defended as the most desirable alternatives to public ownership. 

The reader of this volume may well wonder whether the confidence 
of Professor Sharfman in the system of control heretofore developed will 
be justified by subsequent events. A more positive control than that supplied 
by the Commission in the past may be required. Professor Sharfman has 
shown the lack of a positive approach in the handling of certain problems, 
particularly railroad finance; and the student of public affairs may believe, 
with Mr. Eastman, that a positive approach in “planning, prevention, and 
coordination” will be required and that such an approach cannot be obtained 
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without more concentration of responsibility for certain elements in policy 
than is supplied by the present organization of the Commission. Moreover, 
if the coordination of regulation of all transportation facilities under the 
Commission is ever effected, the “expedients of relief” from the adminis- 
trative burden proposed by Sharfman and the Commission may be inade- 
quate; Mr. Eastman’s proposals, designed to keep the administrative task 
of each commissioner within manageable dimensions, would merit further 
consideration. 

Professor Sharfman’s five volume work offers one of those case studies 
which is urgently needed for “testing in perspective” the system of com- 
mission regulation. The study has been conducted in the spirit of scholar- 
ship and constructive evaluation. It will be the standard reference on the 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission and sets a high standard 
of achievement for measuring similar works on other agencies. 

EMMETTE 8S. REDFORD 
The University of Texas 


Rister, Carl Coke, “Southern Plainsmen”. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 289.) 


No other part of the United States offers a more challenging oppor- 
tunity to the writer of cultural history than the great Southwest with 
its early background of Spanish, Indian, and French cultures. Super- 
imposed on these have been the cultural influences of the Anglo-Saxon. As 
the area now composing the several Southwestern States was settled, 
whether by a gradual infiltration of peoples, or by a sudden influx as in 
the case of the Oklahoma’s opening to white settlement, the setting of 
a cultural drama was made which has few equals. 


In “Southern Plainsmen” Dr. Rister has made a significant contribution 
to the cultural history of the Southwest. There have been numerous works 
of a popular as well as a scientific nature that narrated incidents and 
events that transpired with the development of the Southern plains. What 
all of the earlier works have lacked, Southern Plainsmen supplies—namely, 
a detailed and well documented study of the area. The great advantage 
of this book lies in the fact that the author has utilized cases to illustrate 
and to bring out in their full realization the evolving cultural patterns 
of the Southwest. 

The subject matter of the text is judiciously and logically arranged 
in a moving series of chapters which lead the reader from the more 
fundamental cultural determiners, such as weather, climate, floods, droughts, 
and animal life to those factors of culture which are more or less determined 
by the underlying geographic factors. The author has pictured in realistic 
fashion how periods of drought and misfortune built into the early settlers a 
resourcefulness and hardihood that compel admiration. At other times, 
generally in the early part of the summer, on the other hand, nature 
makes of the region through a fairly generous rainfall a land beautiful 
to comprehend. It is perhaps the vast changes from one extreme to the 
other that is the chief characteristic of this region. It is also doubtless 
due in no small part to the tendency to extremes on the part of the 
elements that the Southwest has developed a cultural pattern that is as 
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colorful and as complex as is to be found on any area of comparable size. 

Dr. Rister gives an interesting and important documentary study 
showing how immigration to the Southern plains was stimulated through 
various advertising and immigration agencies. Trips to various European 
countries were made for the purpose of securing immigrant colonies. Some 
of these were successful, others were not. In general, the author points out 
that the Southern plains were pictured as the settler’s paradise. Some of 
those who were thus persuaded to migrate to the area remained and suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves; others were not so fortunate. 

“Ships of the Plains” is both an interesting and vivid account of 
the caravans which crossed the plains. The author concentrates on travel 
by the Santa Fe trail, beginning at points in Missouri and running across 
what is now Kansas to Dodge City, thence southwest to the southern 
Rocky Mountain region. 

From a description of the climatic influences and the struggle to 
establish and to maintam transportation facilities before the coming of 
railroads to the region, the reader is taken through a series of detailed 
and realistic materials describing the type of construction of the settlers’ 
homes. The role played by nature in the type of dwelling is also vividly 
portrayed. A study of the family life of the pioneers in the region indicates 
how the hardships of pioneer life welded the family group into a social 
unit in striking contrast to the loosely knit family ties prevalent in modern 
society. When each member of the family had a definite task to perform; 
when the struggle for a livelihood was sufficiently urgent to demand the 
combined efforts of the entire family group in one concentrated action; 
when the “next door neighbor” was perhaps fifteen miles away—then 
there was achieved within the family, the cultural solidarity that has 
been the ideal of those who long to see the family function as a unit. 

The circumstances and forces that played on the Southwestern family, 
compelling a solidarity practically unexampled, were also responsible for 
the widepsread hospitality manifested by the inhabitants of the southern 
plains. With roads, hotels, and modern means of transportation and 
accommodation practically non-existent, necessity dictated that the settler 
harbor the traveler for the night. That such hospitality was in time more 
or less expected only indicates that the leaders, who after all determine 
the culture patterns, had a fellow feeling for the stranger that would not 
allow him to refuse admittance to the wayfarer. 

The struggle of the settlers to maintain their property and their lives 
against repeated raids on the part of hostile Indians is excellently portrayed. 
The losses in livestock and property alone, not to mention human lives, 
was more often than not irreparable, so that with each succeeding raid 
the settler played a losing game. 

The author accords due prominence to the Southwestern women during 
these trying days. It was the woman, after all, and not the man who 
was compelled to remain at home day after day and face the mental strain 
resulting from lack of social life, fear of Indian raids or the intrusions of 
outlaws. 

Finally the writer is equally effective in depicting the cultural history 
of the southern plains through consideration of the life of the cowboy, the 
pioneer country doctor, teacher, preacher, and law enforcement officers. 
His descriptions of crime and criminals are unusually well done. Space 
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is also given to the unique method of opening of Oklahoma Territory 
to white settlement, with the resulting cultural impact caused by the 
sudden entrance of large numbers of people from widely scattered areas 
of the country. 

The volume should prove of great value to the scientifically minded 
and the layman. Students of Southwestern culture will find it of inesti- 
matable value in furnishing source material. Classes in the history of 
the Southwest will also find the volume of great value. 

J. J. RHYNE 
University of Oklahoma 


Clark, Jane Perry, The Rise of a New Federalism. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 347.) 


Bittermann, Henry J., State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. (New York: 
Mentzer, Bush & Company, 1938, pp. x, 550.) 


Gettys, Luella, The Administration of Canadian Conditional Grants. 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1938, pp. xiii, 193.) 


The relation of the central government and the constituent units in 
federal systems of government is a problem for which no definite solution 
at any given time can be found. Being largely a matter of growth, this 
relationship inevitably changes with changing political, economic and social 
conditions and ideas. Students of this problem are aware that attempts 
in written constitutions to allocate powers and responsibilities between the 
central government and the units so as to maintain a sort of equilibrium 
have proved unsuccessful with the passage of time. Yet, in the United 
States particularly, the adaptation of a rather inelastic constitutional 
federalism to new situations and a consequent realloction of responsibilities 
between the federal government and the states have been effected largely 
through means other than those of formal constitutional amendment and 
judicial interpretation. New relationships of an administrative and legisla- 
tive character, resting upon both formal and informal bases, between the 
two levels of government are effecting what some have termed a “new 
federalism.” Most significant in giving rise to these new relationships is 
the grant-in-aid or subsidy system in its various forms. Each of the books 
under review is concerned with one or more aspects of central-unit relations 
in modern federalism. Two treat of the American federal system; one, 
the Canadian. 


In The Rise of a New Federalism, the present vast network of formal 
and informal cooperative relationships in legislation and administration 
between the national and state governments is surveyed, and pertinent 
illustrations are used to portray in an effective manner the actual workings 
of each cooperative arrangement described. Chapter headings, such as 
“Informal Cooperation,” “Agreements and Contracts,” “Cooperative Use of 
Government Personnel,” “Interdependent Law and Administration,” and 
“Federal Credits for State Taxation,” indicate the general nature of the 
discussion outside of the three chapters devoted to federal grants-in-aid. 
The author’s conclusions in the final chapter, arrived at after long and 
impartial investigation in the field of federal-state relations, will be 
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valuable to all those who are interested in, what Woodrow Wilson termed, 
“the cardinal question of our constitutional system.” 

A more detailed discussion of the grant-in-aid as an administrative 
and financial device in federal-state and state-local relations in this country 
my be found in Henry J. Bittermann’s State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. 
The major fields in which grants are now made by the federal and 
state governments are considered, with particular attention being given 
to highway and school administration. An evaluation of the grant-in-aid 
system, in comparison with the alternatives of transferring functions from 
one level to another or of sharing centrally collected taxes, is given in the 
concluding chapter. 

Luella Gettys’ study, The Administration of Canadian Conditional 
Grants, should prove of considerable interest to students of American 
federalism, since it deals with the grant-in-aid insofar as that device has 
been used in Dominion-provincial relationships. Although the Canadian 
subsidy system has been and is neither as broad in extent nor as successful 
in effecting desired ends as the American, the experience of that country 
with this device is instructive. The author’s description and evaluation of 
the system in operation, with much of the information obtained through 
contacts with Dominion and provincial officials concerned, provides an 
interesting basis for comparing Canadian and American practices in this 
field. 

J. ALTON BURDINE 
The University of Texas 


Mann, Thomas, The Coming Victory of Democracy. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938. pp. 67.) 


Thomas Mann has packed within the brief compass of this little book 
one of the most trenchant defenses of democracy and liberalism which has 
appeared within the last decade. Defining the essence of democracy as 
“timelessly human”, Mann proceeds to defend it as the philosophy which 
embodies the highest human values of our western culture. In it is found 
that recognition of the worth of the individual plus a devotion to the 
ideals of justice, liberty, and freedom, towards the realization of which 
men have struggled so painfully and long. Thus Mann writes, “We must 
define Democracy as that form of government and of society which is 
inspired above every other with the feeling and consciousness of the dignity 
of man” (pp. 19). Against this conception of social organization, as Mann 
points out, Fascism stands in diametric opposition. Fascism for him is 
the creed of force which denies to the individual any right except that of 
serving the State. The success of this movement in the modern world he 
attributes mainly to the sheer novelty of its appeal which answers the 
ever present human craving for the new and the different. If then, 
he argues, democracy is to oppose successfully this new tendency, it must 
regain its mass support by enunciating in clear, forceful and attractive 
terms the doctrines for which it stands. Thomas Mann is in this sense no 
believer in the power of sweet reason to bring about the democratic victory. 
He intimates that if Democracy does not take a firm, definite and forceful 
stand it may be swept away by the newer forces. What the modern 
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defender of democracy must do is to fight, “to renew its spiritual and 
moral self-consciousness” and to release through thought and feeling that 
youthfulness which springs from its humanity and timeleness”. (p. 50). 
Secondly, after a frank recognition of the material power and challenge 
of Fascism, the modern democrat must meet that challenge by a program 
of social reform which wiil carry the principles of the bourgeois revolution 
from the political into the economic field. Spiritual rehabilitation plus 
social democracy are the foundations of the coming victory of democracy. 

In such a program there is no room for compromise with the dictators, 
no place for a pacifism “which admits that it will wage war under no 
circumstances”, no room for economic laissez faire or for a passive, do- 
nothing liberalism. The liberal of the present can no longer be an aloof 
observer of the contemporary scene, he must become a man of action. 
That is, in the words of Bergson, he must “act as a man of thought, and 
think as a man of action”. In his own comment on this statement Mann 
says, “Humanity will no longer mean a toleration that endures everything— 
even the determination to destroy humanity. Face to face with fanaticism 
incarnate, a freedom which through sheer goodness and humane scepticism 
no longer believes in itself will be irrevocably lost.” (p. 58). 


For America, which has become his adopted country, Mann has two 
thoughts. First he views our country as the defender and preserver of 
democracy in the present age. Secondly, he warns us against adopting too 
complacent an attitude towards ow” liberal heritage, for here, as well as 
in Europe, Democracy must remember that constant vigilance is the price 
of safety. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Thomas Mann’s book deserves a place 
of honor on the “must list” of all those who are interested in a penetrating 
and critical analysis of the philosophical foundations and implications of 
the democratic theory of government to which we in the United States, at 
least, are presumably committed. 

H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 
The University of Texas 


Kinsman, D. O., Our Economic World. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1937. pp. xi, 584.) 


With the triple purpose in view of discussing the presence and character 
of the world’s distribution of raw materials, the processes of production in 
both primary and secondary industries, and the means and systems of 
marketing, Dr. Kinsman here gives an intelligently simple and useful ac- 
count of “Our Economic World”. Through the historical, if somewhat 
encyclopedic, approach he presents am overview of the world’s material 
resources and the ways by which they are made useful. 

Opening in a traditional manner with a succinct account of the physical 
setting for the existence of man, the author divides his work into four 
parts: (1) The Natural Resources of the World; (2) Typical Manufacturing 
Industries; (3) Transportation Systems; and (4) The Marketing of Goods. 
In amount of space given and the number of facts presented, the fourth 
part seems to bear much less importance than the other three. 

The author uses care to see that the development, transportation, or 
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marketing of a resource is not discussed until the proper part is reached, 
but in so doing he sometimes loses much of the force to be obtained 
through giving reasons or results at the time the problem presents itself. 
For example, it is apparently not the author’s purpose, in his discussion 
of water power, to consider the advisability or profitability of harnessing; 
and thus he leaves his reader impressed with the almost unlimited poten- 
tialities of hydro-electric power in places where its development will probably 
never take place. In limiting his definition of natural resources to “those 
materials and forces of nature which man employs industrially”, Dr. Kins- 
man entirely disregards recognition of the soil as a basic natural resource. 

Questions and suggested readings follow each chapter, although the 
questions, from an educational point of view, lack sufficient challenge and 
problematic thought. The book contains sixteen excellent and attractive 
pictures and several well chosen maps, graphs, and tables. It is written 
in a clear and interesting style, making it quite readable. 

Published chiefly for the use of students, Our Economic World resolves 
itself into a description, mainly, of the earth’s distribution, fabrication, and 
marketing of products. The book contains a wealth of factual material 
simplified and set up in such a way as to be of value to the business man 
as well as the student of economic geography. 

MARGARET RIGGS 
Northwestern (Oklahoma) State Teachers College 


Griffith, Ernest S., History of American City Government: The Colonial 
Period. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 464.) 


Strange as it may seem, here is the first history of city government in 
the United States ever written. The present volume is one of a projected 
four and deals with the founding and development of the American city 
during the colonial period. The approach, determined largely by the 
nature of the material, is topical rather than chronological. Such an ap- 
proach, as the author explains in his introduction, makes the work more 
in the nature of a “study” than a “history” of American colonial city 
government. 

Dean Griffith states and proves rather successfully that the American 
city was of English origin and that it remained British until 1775, at which 
time changes began to occur. Despite its English beginning, the formulation 
of our municipal tradition was not the task of the colonial age, but rather 
of the period from 1800 to 1870. With the outbreak of the Revolution the 
day of the English city outpost passed and the American city began. 

The present volume is perhaps primarily a history of the political city 
during the period, but the influence of economic, geographic, and sociological 
factors upon the political are never lost sight of. Attention is given to such 
problems as the sources and legality of colonial charters, reasons for in- 
corporation of cities, privileges and powers of incorporated boroughs, control 
of economic life, finance, popular participation in municipal affairs, public 
Opinion, vestries, boards, and commissions, municipa! relations with the 
colonial governments, quality of government, trends and changes, and 
the like. 

While the writer treats of the colonial period, there is much in his 
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description which reminds us of present-day municipal practice. For 
instance, in his chapter on the control of economic life, to quote: “The 
underlying struggle was between the ideal of a fair price and good quality, 
and the constant tendency of human nature then as now to ‘chisel.’ Cer- 
tainly the present age does not suffer by comparison.” (P. 144.) Again, in 
speaking of city finance: “Their weakest aspect was not their theoretical] 
basis of assessment, but their administration and enforcement . . . Then, 
too, these assessors were locally elected and known individually to most 
of the community.” (P. 323.) 

Apparently the author has made a rather exhaustive study of available 
source materials and bases his conclusions upon these. At any rate he 
has placed in the hands of the student of municipal government a greatly 
needed work, and it is to be hoped that the three remaining volumes 
will be shortly forthcoming. 

STUART A. MACCORKLE 
The University of Texas 


Gulick, Luther, and Urwick, L., (Editors), Papers on the Science of Admin- 
istration. (New York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia 
University, 1937, pp. vii, 195.) 


Within recent years students of government and practical administra- 
tors have been led by the course of events to turn their attention more and 
more to the study of public administration. At the same time those 
interested in this field have recognized the valuable contributions of busi- 
ness and military experience to an analysis of the problems of large-scale 
organization. But attempts to borrow the terminology of one field of 
administration and use it in another field have often resulted in a 
confused presentation and a great deal of “wistful thinking.” Yet, if there 
is, or can be, a “science of administration” and if the major problems 
within this field can be defined generally and then applied, perhaps 
with modifications, to particular administration, there is a great need 
for the development of a standard nomenclature and the establishment 
of hypotheses which through criticism and evaluation from practical 
application will come to be generally accepted. 

In the book under review, the Editors have brought together eleven 
essays written “by men scientifically interested in the phenomena of 
administration.” The collection comprises: “Notes on the Theory of 
Organization” and “Science, Values and Public Administration” by Luther 
Gulick; “Organization as a Technical Problem” and “The Function of 
Administration,” with special reference to the work of Henri Fayol, by L. 
Urwick; “The Principles of Organization” by James D. Mooney; “The Ad- 
ministrative Theory in the State,” appearing for the first time in an 
English translation by Miss Sarah Greer, by Henri Fayol; “The Need 
for the Development of Political Science Engineering,” by Henry S. Den- 
nison; “The Effects of Social Environment” by L. J. Henderson, T. N. 
Whitehead and Elton Mayo; “The Process of Control” by Mary Parker 
Follett; “The Pros and Cons of Functionalization” by John Lee; and 
“Relationship in Organization” by V. A. Graicunas. 


These essays, written at various times by individuals with varying 
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interests and without the benefit of consultation or association among 
themselves, portray a unity of purpose and a similarity in approach that 
are significant. Throughout the papers the central theme is the importance 
of organization and its main principle, coordination. However one may 
differ with the hypotheses stated or the conclusions reached, it can hardly 
be denied that the discussions are stimulating and instructive. Credit is 
due Professor Gulick and the Institute of Public Administration for bringing 
these papers together and making them available in a single volume. 

J. ALTON BURDINE 
The University of Texas 


Blair, Thomas A., Weather Elements: A Text in Elementary Meteorology. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1937. pp. xv, 401.) 


Social scientists are interested in meteorology primarily as background 
material, either as an early course for students or as a part of their own 
equipment. This book serves both needs well. It is authoritative but 
readable by the layman, comprehensive but concise, conventional in 
organization but up-to-date in material. This is no accident. The author 
is peculiarly qualified for his task. Long practical experience in the Weather 
Bureau and as a member of the faculty at the University of Nebraska gave 
him a rare opportunity to test his selection and presentation of material. 


The binding is attractive and probably durable. The type is clear and 
large, perhaps larger than necessary, but making for easy reading. The 
illustrations, helpful and clearly produced, include a remarkable series of 
pictures showing the formation and advance of a tornado, and a series 
of 14 pictures of cloud forms. Some diagrams are less helpful than others, 
e.g., land and sea breezes on pp. 151 and 152, the thunderstorm cross sec- 
tion on p. 211, and the scatter diagram on p. 331, while figure 39, p. 92, 
showing relative positions of earth and sun at the solstices may lead to 
some misconceptions on the part of newcomers to the field. In general, 
however, the 107 figures are well chosen. All chapters except the last 
two are followed by problems or exercises. Four appendices contain: (1) a 
bibliography of something less than a hundred references, all in English and 
most of them of American authorship, (2) conversion factors and con- 
version tables, (3) monthly temperature precipitation data for places all 
over the world, about half of the stations being in North America, and 
(4) a list of the U. S. Weather Bureau Section Centers. The index is 
adequate. 

Though written in an interesting style, the book is free from emphasis 
on the spectacular except perhaps in connection with tornadoes, which 
hardly deserve the space allotted. Most questions receive no dogmatic 
answers. There are relatively few new contributions and little reference 
to the author’s own contributions except in the bibliography. However, 
the book does have a good treatment of air mass analysis and the use of 
fronts in forecasting, illustrated with air mass maps. Two chapters deal 
with climate, one of them stressing the bearing of climate upon man’s 
activities, the other dealing with the geographical distribution of the several 
elements of climate, and very briefly (7 pages) with climatic zones and 
broad groups of climates. Individual climates are not discussed. It is the 
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author’s view that, “Summarizing solar and terrestial influences, it may be 
said that astronomy sketches the main outlines of climate, and geography 
fill in the details.” (Author’s italics) (p. 319.) 

MEREDITH F. BURRILL 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


Finney, H. A., Introduction to Principals of Accounting. (Revised Edition, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. pp. xv, 629.) 


This text is of interest because of the eminence of the author, and 
the general high esteem with which his works have been regarded. 

Although Professor Finney’s book is presented as a revised edition, 
instructors will, it is believed, find the differences between the old and 
new editions to be negligible. The main difference appears to be the 
shift of all problem material to the back of the book. Faults and virtues 
which users may have found in the old edition will be found by them, 
therefore, to be equally present in the new edition. 

The chief merits of the book are lucid English and much illustrative 
material. On the other side, we may note the author’s continuance of 
immediate introduction of corporation accounting. This approach, unique 
with Professor Finney, has not been proven to be especially successful. 
Teachers and writers of accounting have generally found it preferable to 
continue use of the orthodox approach through the sole proprietorship form 
of business organization. 


The work sheet and instructions for locating trial balance errors appear 
in Chapter 2. Opinion may differ as to the propriety of such early intro- 
duction of these topics in elementary accounting; but it is this reviewer's 
opinion, however, that the disadvantages involved far outweigh whatever 
advantages may be claimed. In another direction we note that the ac- 
counting entry for bad debts expense appears in Chapter 11; but methods 
for the determination of the amount of the entry do not appear until 
Chapter 23. This segregation is not desirable. But segregation is evidenced 
not only in this special example but in several other cases as well,—accrued 
and deferred expenses, for instance, appear in chapters 10 and 25. 


The text covers more or less adequately the usual topics of the elemen- 
tary accounting course as well as other topics more often found in second 
year courses such as, for example, fire losses, consignments, factory ledger, 
valuation of cash, etc. Noteworthy is the author’s failure to define many 
elementary accounting terms such as expense, income, accrual accounting, 
etc. 

The text has 44 problems to accompany 30 chapters; since some of 
these problems are quite lengthy, the book is generally deficient in problem 
material for class use. A substantial part of the student’s work is the 
practice set, the forms for which are good. 

ARNOLD W. JOHNSON 
University of Oklahoma 
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Hutchinson, William T. (ed.), The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
pp. x, 417.) 


The primary purpose of producing this book was to offer an oppor- 
tunity to its contributors to give an “expression of their friendship and 
esteem” to Professor Marcus W. Jernegan when he retired from active 
duty in the Department of History at the University of Chicago. For some 
years Professor Jernegan offered a course in American historiography, and 
these essays were prepared as a fitting tribute to this and others of his 
activities. As desirable and as important as it was to render this tribute, 
the real value of the book lies in its secondary purpose of ascertaining 
the methods of research of leading American historians, “the influences 
determining their outlook upon the past, and the reasons justifying their 
remembrance by students of American history.” 

The preface explains that, “to achieve a semblance of unity,” the 
essays “all deal with scholars whose work is finished and who directed 
their research mainly toward United States history prior to the close of the 
Civil War.” Four leading types of historians were chosen, namely, those 
writing a detailed account of a long period, those writing as masters of 
a brief period, those treating some important phase, and those whose 
interest lay in some section of the country. Thus Bancroft, Hildreth, Park- 
man, von Holst, Schouler, Wilson, McMaster, Fiske, Rhodes, Adams, Mahan, 
Roosevelt, Turner, Osgood, Channing, Beer, Alvord, VanTyne, Phillips, Bev- 
eridge, and Parrington were chosen. 

A fair degree of balance in length is observed between the essays. 
In all but seven of them a brief biographical sketch is given, the burden 
of the essay being to give an account of the historian’s writings and method 
of research together with an evaluation of his works. Criticism, both adverse 
and friendly, appears in nearly all of the essays, but it is made in a 
spirit of fairness. In all likelihood, the essay on Hermann Eduard von 
Holst was hardest to write. 

R. L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Sanders, Jennings B., Early American History, 1492-1789. Political, Social, 
Economic. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. pp. xxi, 705. Maps.) 


The book here reviewed is the tenth volume to appear in the Prentice- 
Hall History Series. It is a book designed, first, for college use to cover the 
period from the discovery of America to the establishment of our govern- 
ment in 1789 under the constitution framed at Philadelphia by the Founding 
Fathers, and, second, to show that the political, social, and economic strands 
of American life “stand out sufficiently to indicate their part in the larger 
history of the American people.” 

Professor Sanders has divided his book into thirty-four chapters, 
which, in turn, he has grouped into five parts. The first group narrates 
the founding of the colonies to 1660; the second discusses colonial expansion 
and problems of control to 1689; the third covers the period from 1689 to 
1763; the fourth is entitled “Colonial Civilization”; and the fifth covers 
the revolution and the period of the confederation. 
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The story is clearly told, and the chapter arrangement is logical. Part 
four is especially useful for its presentation of many interesting facts 
about colonial life, customs, and institutions and for its treatment of the 
economic order in the colonies—agriculture, land, money, taxes, trade, 
commerce, and manufactures. The introductory bibliography of thirty-two 
pages is worthwhile and valuable, and the footnotes are ample and satis- 
factory. 

R. L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


BOOK NOTES 


John Mabry Mathews’, American Foreign Relations: Conduct and 
Policies (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938, pp. xvi, 375) has 
been reissued in a revised and enlarged edition. Since there was a lapse 
of ten years since the publication of the prior edition, there was considerable 
need of revision to bring the book up to date. This task of “modernization” 
makes the work more useful for class-room purposes, but unfortunately a 
prime deficiency of the earlier edition has not been corrected, that is, an 
inadequate discussion of the principles and content of our foreign policies. | 
The first half of the book, devoted to policies, is to say the least, sketchy. 
One notes the almost total absence of discussion on economic and com- 
mercial policy; moreover, recognition and neutrality are hardly touched. 
There is no mention of Haiti and the Dominican Republic in the chapter 
on the Caribbean area, and the discussion of our relations with Mexico and 
Cuba is too compressed to be of much value. Although the reviewer has 
used this book for years as a text-book and will continue to use the revised 
edition, it is solely because of the excellent treatment (in Part II) of the 
nature and control of the foreign relations power; the section (Part I) 
devoted to policies, presents too many gaps and is too sketchy, to be of 
much value as a text-book for a semester course devoted exclusively to a 
study of American foreign policies. 

J. L. M. 


In The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. x, 194) Professor Naomi Riches of Goucher 
College has embarked on a study of an economic subject but has given it 
historical treatment. This study of the origin and development of the 
Norfolk system of agriculture contains one hundred fifty-five pages and 
is followed by six appendices, an extensive bibliography, and a workable 
index. Professor Riches shows that crop rotation was “the very corner- 
stone of the Norfolk system” and that “fertilizing with marl was one of its 
characteristic practices,” both of which the well known Jethro Tull dis- 
approved. Arthur Young, William Marshall, and Nathaniel Keat were the 
protagonists of the new system, that is, “the application of new methods of 
farming for the purpose of making money.” Crop rotation to restore fertility 
took the place of letting land lie idle; marl and animal manures were 
used to restore fertility; and more rotation crops—turnips, alfalfa, and 
clover—made it possible to keep more livestock, which in turn increased 
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available animal manures. The Norfolk system enjoyed its heyday in the 
eighteenth century and thereafter it declined. 


R. L. B. 


In The United States and World Organization, 1920-1933 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. xiv, 569) the author, Denna Frank 
Fleming, seeks to answer these and related questions: “What has been 
responsible for such an incredible relapse? What leaders, what policies, 
what omissions have almost killed the greatest promise ever held out to 
man—at the same time loosing far greater destructive forces than any 
previously known?” In particular he enquires about the consequences 
of the decision of the United States to go back to isolation. He justifiably 
holds up to contempt and scorn the attitude of the United States toward 
the League system for several years after 1920. In the course of his study 
Dr. Fleming throws the full glare of his searchlight upon internal politics 
and politicians; and he minces no words and pulls no punches in 
condemning responsible persons and policies. Whether or not our full 
participation in the League system would have ushered in a better world 
is, of course, open to question, but we are greatly indebted to Dr. Fleming 
for this vigorous, courageous treatment of those fateful thirteen years. 

a. F. 


International Economics (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
pp. xiii, 529) by P. T. Elisworth, is a text designed primarily for upper- 
division students in Liberal Arts. Part I explains and surveys the theories 
of international trade, including foreign exchanges and the mechanisms 
of international adjustments. In Part IJ, on Policy, the author discusses 
the nature, the import, and the significance of lines of governmental policy 
in the field of international economic relations. Special attention is given 
to the more recent program of economic nationalism, such as import quotas, 
exchange control, clearing agreements, exchange stabilization funds, and 
autarky. The author has contributed a useful volume for those who would 
know the essenial theories and practices of international economics. Fur- 
thermore, this knowledge is increasingly essential to a proper understanding 
of the modern world. 

CG. F. 


The fourth biennial edition of “Public Administration Organizations, A 
Directory, 1938-1939. (Chicago: Public Administration Clearing House, 1938, 
pp. xi, 184) is the result of a continuation of the very useful task undertaken 
by the Public Administration Clearing House some six years ago in making 
available a classified list of national, state, regional and Canadian organ- 
iztions of a voluntary character “which have some direct or apparent rela- 
tionship to the processes of Public Administration.” Although no signi- 
ficant changes in the general method of presentation are to be found 
in the present edition, the material has been brought up to date, with 
a total of 2067 organizations being listed. To anyone who desires from time 
to time to obtain information about organizations in a given field, or to 
contact such organizations, this Directory should prove most helpful. 

J. A. B. 
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Of considerable value to students of state and local government in this 
country is Edna Trull’s Resources and Debts of the Forty-eijht States, 1937 
(New York: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1937, pp. vii, 110), a study sponsored 
by the Municipal Service Department of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Bringing 
up to date material incorporated in an earlier similar study (1935), Miss 
Trull, by analysis and the use of charts and tables, gives valuable informa- 
tion concerning the financial conditions of state and local governments 
during the depression and post-depression periods. The volume is divided 
into three parts. Part I is devoted to an analysis of state debts and debt 
trends. Part II analyzes social and economic characteristics and trends 
during the periods mentioned; and Part III presents a very interesting 
discussion and analysis of state ability to pay. The importance of a work 
of this character is apparent. 

J. A. B. 


In 1937 the Buffalo Historical Society of Buffalo, New York, celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding with the publication of a small 
volume of forty-five pages—The Buffalo Historical Society, 1862-1937 
(Buffalo, 1937). This book contains the inaugural address made by Hon. 
Millard Fillmore who served as the society’s first president from 1862 
to 1867, the annual address of President Charles Robert Wilson, the 
list of presidents since the beginning, a sketch of the society’s activities, 
the list of officers for 1937, a report of Robert W. Bingham, director, and 
the list of patrons, donors, and members of the society. Photographs of the 
first and present president, the early homes of the society, and the 
present home, which was donated by the state of New York in 1902 after 
the exposition at Buffalo, adorn the pages of this small volume. 

R. L. B. 


The first volume of the Institute of Jesuit History Publications appeared 
a few months ago from the pen of Jean Delanglez, S. J., under the title 
Some LaSalle Journeys. Following a prefatory statement by Jerome V. 
Jacobsen, S. J., director, three of LaSalle’s journeys are discussed. In the 
first, “LaSalle and the Ohio,” the burden is to prove that LaSalle did not 
go down the Ohio in the years 1669 to 1673; in the second the object is to 
dispute the claim that LaSalle saw the Mississippi before Joliet; and in the 
third the author links LaSalle’s exposition of 1685 with Pefialosa’s pro- 
posed attack on New Biscay. This study, which is very interesting from 
the standpoint of disputation, marshals a considerable number of sources 
to prove its contentions and furnishes difficult but pleasant reading. 
R. L. B. 
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STATE PRINTING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


ESTAL E. SPARLIN 
University of Arkansas 


Without printing, state governments would encounter 
serious difficulties in performing their manifold tasks. The 
personnel office must have its application blanks and an- 
nouncements, the board of health its reporting sheets and 
quarantine notices, the department of education its reports, 
the highway patrol its “tickets”, and all departments their 
accounting forms and stationery. The legislature has printed 
its committee hearings and reports, journals, calendars, digests 


of bills, and resolutions, and many other documents. The 
judiciary requires court dockets, law briefs, and reports of 
decisions. The procurement of these needs constitutes an im- 
portant, technical, and highly specialized part of state admin- 
istration. 


Printing is expensive. The forty-eight state governments 
spend more than twenty-three million dollars each biennium 
for printing. Texas spends a million dollars, Oklahoma and 
Missouri spend approximately half a million each, and Kansas, 
Colorado, Arkansas, and Louisiana are not far behind. This 
does not include money spent for printing by counties, muni- 
cipalities, and other local units of government. 

Food stuffs, concrete, and clothing are used by only a few 
governmental agencies; printing is used by all agencies. The 
problems involved in the procurement of printing are different 
from those of purchasing other supplies. A trained chemist 
can make up the specifications on gasoline and similar articles, 
and after these specifications are drawn, the test division can 
handle the rest of the purchasing task. But, in the case of 
printing, the expert must be on hand to draw specifications 
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throughout the year. Most printing jobs require the submis- 
sion of copy for use in “manufacturing” the order. The varied 
governmental publications require so many different kinds 
of copy that the printing needs of the state cannot be ordered 
scientifically a full year before the copy is written. 


Printing is so different from other supplies that only 
thirteen of the forty-eight states designate its procurement 
as a function of the state purchasing office. Kansas and 
Nevada elect their Public Printers. Constitutional provisions 
bulwark the positions of these officials so that they rank along 
with the secretary of state and governor in those two states. 
In Louisiana, Missouri, and some fifteen other states, separate 
ex-officio commissions determine printing policies and make 
printing contracts. When the legislatures of Indiana and 
Missouri recently establish purchasing agents, the law spec- 
ified that the agent should purchase all state supplies, except 
printing. Only within the last few years has printing been 
placed under the purchasing office in Colorado. 


Corrupt and inefficient administration of public printing 
has abounded during the past century and still twines its 
tentacles around many state capitols. “Manipulation of print- 
ing contracts,” reports the Arkansas state comptroller, “has 
been one of the most successful rackets utilized in getting 
something for nothing. ... During the so-called ‘fat’ years 
from 1927 to 1929 . . . there was, figuratively speaking, a 
printer’s Roman holiday, and any price which suggested itself 
to a profit-making contractor was passed along to the state 
departments where vouchers were issued for amounts so 
excessive that common honesty stands aghast.”' A report 
made in 1933 on the government of Texas cities that in many 
cases only one bid is received for a given class of (printing) 
work... .” The report further states: “In some cases there 
seems to be a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ between bidders. No 
real attempt is made (by the Texas printing agency) to secure 
competitive bids.”* 

During the last two decades the trend in the study of 
public administration has gravitated toward a glorification 
of governmental organization. This has brought about an 


1Biennial report of the State Comptroller of Arkansas, 1932-34. p. 7. 
2Griffenhagen and Associates, The Government of the State of Texas, 
vol. 2, p. 119. 
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over emphasis on the structural phases of administration and 
a resulting neglect of procedural problems. A few studies 
of purchasing, custody of public funds, reporting, and other 
phases of administration, have filled in some of the gaps. 
They have served to bring out more clearly the need for 
further studies. Procedure in the administration of public 
printing could be greatly improved through the installation 
of certain scientific devices and efficient practices. 

The printing contract made between the state and the 
contractor defines what the state expects of the printer, what 
the latter proposes to deliver as a result of the contract, and 
the price at which the product will be delivered. 

Of prime importance in the making of these contracts is 
the drawing up of specifications. Only adequate specifications 
will promote real competition. When specifications are made, 
“the haze of talking points (on the part of high-pressure 
salesmen) fades away, and the real essentials begin to shine 
out with a degree of definiteness and clarity unheard of in 
the general run of buying.’’* “Without a definite specification,” 
says Russell Forbes, “the supplier is unable to bid intelligently 
and the purchaser has no basis for an intelligent comparison 
of bids.”* A state printing system’s success or failure depends 
upon the adequacy of its contracts. Printing specifications 
must be clear beyond doubt or all efforts toward scientific 
purchasing of printing will be defeated at the outset. Printing 
needs stated in general terms confuse the vendors and stifle 
competition. 

Seventeen states in the union, including Texas, Louisiana, 
and Missouri, use what for lack of a better term may be called 
the class system of contracting for printing. These states 
divide the printing into loosely defined classes and let con- 
tracts for each class for a year or a biennium. The Texas 
classes were set up by the administrative agency charged with 
the state printing function, but in Louisiana and Missouri the 
legislature established the classes by law. 

The Missouri statutes divide the printing of the state into 
three classes as follows: Class 1, Bills and resolutions of the 
legislature; Class 2, Journals and Laws of the Legislature 
and departmental reports; Class 3, Departmental utility 


3Chase and Schlink, Your Money’s Worth, p. 187. 
4Governmental Purchasing, p. 98. 
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printing. An ex-officio commission, composed of the Secretary 
of State, State Auditor, and State Treasurer, awards contracts 
for two-year periods on the basis of these classes.° 

In Texas, the Division of Public Printing under the State 
Board of Control procures the state printing. The Texas 
printing is divided into several classes, and contracts are made 
for each class for each state agency. This means approximately 
100 contracts. 

In Louisiana, the State Printing Board, composed of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and State Auditor, contracts 
for the printing. The contracts are for two years, and the 
statutory classification is as follows: legislative bills; depart- 
mental reports and session laws; assessment sheets; and 
binding.*® 

Twelve states, including Oklahoma and Colorado, use the 
individual-job system of contracting for their printing. This 
system is antithetical to class system. Under it contracts are 
made on the basis of each piece of work. Oklahoma is classed 
as an individual job system state because the printing procured 
by the State Board of Public Affairs is contracted for in 
this manner. However, many Oklahoma state agencies do not 
secure their printing through the Board of Public Affairs. 

In Colorado, the state purchasing agent procures the state 
printing. The statutes provide for three classes of printing 
as follows: (1) Legislative printing; (2) Session laws; 
(3) all other state printing. The first and second classes must 
each be made in one contract. The purchasing agent is given 
power to determine the contract system on Class 3, but “in no 
event shall all the printing in Class 3 be let in one contract.’” 

In Arkansas, the state printing has been divided admin- 
istratively into about fifty groups and contracts let for two- 
year periods. This results in a combination of the class and 
individual-job systems. 

Arizona and New Mexico have no centralization of the 
procurement of printing, and Kansas has a state printing 
plant. 

Under the class system, bids are taken on large amounts 
of printing, and contracts are awarded for a period of time. 


51929 Missouri Revised Statutes, chap. 115. 
éLouisiana General Statutes 1932, sect. 7790ff. 
71937 Colorado Session Laws, chap. 214. 
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The specific publications which are to be printed under the 
contract are nowhere named in the contract. This would seem 
to be the opposite of exact specifications. In the class system, 
the printing firm specifies that it will set and print all the 
type which the state will need during the next two or four 
years at so much per square. The printer gambles that most 
of the state printing requirements will be easy to compose. 
The printer also gambles on the quantity of type which the 
state will need, for the contract does not say how much. 
Gambling has absolutely no place in scientific governmental 
purchasing. 

The great variety of printing included within any one 
class is striking indeed. For instance, the Louisiana Class B 
includes all reports of state offices, pamphlets ordered by the 
legislature, and the session laws. Some of these reports con- 
tain only a few sheets; others contain hundreds of pages. 
The auditor’s report and the insurance report may contain 
page after page of intricate tables, difficult to set, while other 
pages of the same report may be blank or contain little 
material. One page may cost the printer ten dollars to com- 
pose and print, while the opposite page may cost him only 
fifty cents. In Kentucky, the bulk of the state printing is in 
one class. This means that the legislative printing, the 
departmental reports, and the utility printing are put in one 
bid sheet and let for four years in one contract. The contract 
does not specifically name or describe the publications. 


If the state pays the printer for type by the square, as it 
does under the class system, he is encouraged to “stretch 
the type out” so that it occupies more squares. He may use 
extended type and wide spaces between words. 


In several states the grouping together of such great 
quantities of printing has eliminated from bidding all the 
printing plants in the state except one. A Jefferson City 
plant has monopolized the state printing in Missouri under 
the class system for upwards of fifty years. Until a few 
years ago, a plant at Albany supplied all the New York state 
printing because the state secured its printing in two or three 
classes. No other firm in that part of New York was large 
enough to bid on the huge classes, for there were always small 
jobs in each class which could not be printed outside Albany. 
Since 1930, a portion of the New York printing has been 
divided into about sixteen classes, making the classes small 
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enough that printing firms in Buffalo, Syracuse, and New 
York City enter the competition. The state saved approx- 
imately $100,000 in one year as a result of this division of 
classes. The two-thirds of the state printing not yet divided 
still goes to the firm in Albany, and New York state pays 
for this printing at monopoly prices. 

The individual-job system involves the procurement of 
printing on the basis of the individual job or single piece of 
work. In this system the printing copy for a specifically 
designated publication or job is analyzed as it comes from 
the using agency; definite specifications about which there 
can be no doubt on the part of either the state or the printers 
are compiled; proposal sheets are written; printers notified; 
bids taken; and contracts awarded. The individual-job system 
overcomes most of the defects of the class system. 

Five states, Kansas, California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington, maintain their own printing establishments. In 
a number of states, particular governmental agencies operate 
printing plants. A great many state universities, for instance, 
have printing plants in conjunction with the school. Also, it 
is a regular practice for penal institutions to do their own 
printing in small prison plants. In several states, including 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, the printing section 
of the prison industries furnishes a considerable amount of 
all the state printing. In California and Kansas, the state 
plants, in addition to the ordinary printing of the government, 
print all the text books used in the elementary schools of the 
state. The Kansas plant prints a few high school text books. 

The arguments between the proponents of public ownership 
of printing plants on the one hand and private enterprise on 
the other are almost endless. Those who favor public owner- 
ship say that only by this system can profits be eliminated, 
purchasing expenses reduced, type held standing, and graft 
kept out of the system. On the other side, it is said that 
governments should foster private enterprise by awarding 
its contracts to private firms. Furthermore, the opponents 
of public plants argue, state production encourages the spoils 
system, increases bureaucracy, and reduces speed in the 
delivery of orders. These and the many other arguments made 
by both sides seem to offset each other. 

To the state which would solve this problem and effect an 
efficient printing system, a possible arrangement might be 
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suggested. The state should derive effective results in the 
procurement of its printing from a system in which one-fourth 
to one-half of the state printing is performed in a state-owned 
plant while the remaining one-half to three-fourths is secured 
through contracts with private firms. Such a system is used 
by the government of England in the procuring of its millions 
of dollars worth of printing annually. A few governmental 
units in the United States use this combination system but not 
extensively. The state plant in this system should be sub- 
ordinate to a printing agency. In this combined contract and 
state plant system the state printing agency has a leverage 
on both the private contractors and the public plant. It can 
force efficiency in the latter and demand low prices and good 
service from the former. The printing agency would have 
mechanical knowledge at hand from experience in the state 
plant. Highly competitive work could be sent to the private 
contractors and less competitive work to the state plant. The 
state plant would be maintained at its capacity the year 
around, thus eliminating the problems of peak loads and 
slack periods which state printing plants find so difficult 
to solve at the present time. This system takes advantage 
of the good qualities of both the state-owned and the private 
enterprise systems and minimizes their weaknesses. 

State governments can gain much through the use of 
scientific and clear specifications. The individual-job system 
of contracting offers many advantages over other contracting 
methods in which great amounts of printing are lumped into 
loosely drawn contracts stated in too general terms. A class 
system stifles competition, encourages loose methods, and 
complicates attempts at efficient printing administration. 
The forcing of competition between private plants and a state- 
owned plant offers the best solution of the ownership problem. 
There seems little doubt that the average state could save 
thousands of dollars annually merely through the application 
of scientific principles of contracting and supervision to its 
public printing. 














THE WESTERN MOUNTAIN AND BASIN SECTION 
OF TEXAS 


WILLIAM T. CHAMBERS 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


This is the far Western extension of Texas. Political 
boundaries mark it off to the north and the southwest, but 
on the east its margin is largely fixed by physiographic 
features. New Mexico bounds the area on the north while 
on the southwest it faces the Mexican state of Chihuahua 
across the Rio Grande. The eastern boundary approximates 
a line drawn due southward from the southeastern corner 
of New Mexico to the Rio Grande, but it may be described 
more precisely as following the eastern margin of the Pecos 
Basin from New Mexico to the place where that River enters 
its canyon. Thence the line extends westward, but it bends 
to the south just east of Fort Stockton and continues along 
the eastern base of the trans-Pecos mountains to the Rio 
Grande. The area is roughly triangular in form, and includes 
the southernmost portion of the Rocky Mountain highland 
together with associated plateaus and basins. The eastern 
boundary is so placed as to exclude the great sheep and goat 
raising section about Sanderson, which has much affinity 
with Edwards Plateau. 

This westermost section of Texas is a land of profound 
contrast. Visitors are impressed by the difference between 
the warm sunny days and the clear cool nights, between the 
scrubby desert bushes and the shade trees of irrigated dis- 
tricts, and between the flat basins and the barren mountains 
which rise about them. The contrast between populous El 
Paso and the almost unpeopled stretches of desert is distinct, 
while a racial and cultura] chasm separates the American 
from the Mexican element of the population. The dry lands 
have meager productive power, but abundant crops are grown 
where there is irrigation. 

The census of 1930 shows that more than three-fifths 
of the population of this section live in the city of El Paso. 
It also shows that almost three-fifths of them are Mexicans. 
Two-fifths of the people are whites, and of these about one 
in twenty is foreign born. There are also a few negroes, 
four-fifths of whom live at E] Paso. Marfa and Alpine, cities 
in the highland section, have populations numbering between 
three and four thousand, as does Pecos which is located beside 
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the river bearing that name. But E] Paso, on the bank of the 
Rio Grande at the western extremity of this area, had 102,421 
inhabitants in 1930. 

It is an interesting fact that the population of this western- 
most portion of Texas is 68% urban, as compared with only 
41% for the state as a whole and 56% for the United States. 
This unusual concentration of population, almost all of it in 
one center, is a direct response to geographical conditions. 
The remarkable advantages of El Paso for trade and manu- 
facturing, together with its situation in a large irrigated 
area, have served as a magnet to attract population there. 
A few other centers have become small cities, but the arid 
nature of the section narrowly limits the density of its 
population. 

The Western Mountain and Basin Section of Texas has 
very much sunshine and dry weather. There is more sunshine 
here than in any other part of Texas, and the sun shines more 
in the El Paso area than at Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
There is less rainfall here than in any other portion of Texas. 
This is especially true of basin and valley areas, but even 
on the highlands precipitation is scanty. Thus the average 
rainfall at Grand Falls, on the Pecos River, is 11.54 inches. 
At El Paso, on the more sheltered western side of the moun- 
tains, the precipitation falls to 9.16 inches, but it rises to 
14.10 inches at Alpine, a city located in the Davis Mountain 
section. Although most of this rain falls during the four 
summer months of June, July, August, and September, it is 
inadequate to support agriculture, and farming is everywhere 
confined to irrigated land. 

Dry climate and rather high altitude combine to make 
the air of this section unusually clear. Therefore people 
accustomed to rainy countries are unable to judge distances 
accurately here. When they see a mountain or a town distinctly 
they get the impression that it is near by. Yet they may 
drive toward it for miles, wondering why it takes so much 
time to get there. There is some cloudy weather, and at times 
dust blows in the air. Yet the prevailing clear air and sunshine 
of this section have won it the reputation of being a healthful 
country. Clear air also led the University of Texas to locate 
the McDonald astronomical observatory upon Mount Locke, 
a peak in the Davis Mountains of this section. Fleecy clouds 
often form during the day, especially on summer afternoons, 
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but at night the sky becomes crystal clear so that the stars 
shine brightly and the work of the observatory may proceed 
effectively. 

There are moderately high mountains in this section of 
western Texas. This is the southernmost part of the Rocky 
Mountain highland, but in Texas the ranges are lower than 
in Colorado or New Mexico, and most of them have distinctive 
names. Guadalupe Peak, near the New Mexican boundary in 
the Guadalupe range, is the highest place in Texas. It rises 
about 9,000 feet above sea level. The Davis Mountains, 
centered in Jeff Davis County, are the most famous Texas 
mountains. Mount Livermore, their highest peak, attains an 
altitude of 8,382 feet. Farther southward in the Big Bend 
country are the Santiago, Chisos, and Chinati mountains. The 
Franklin Mountains rise beside the city of El Paso, and there 
are several other ranges in this beautiful mountainous section. 


The mineral resources of this area support mining indus- 
tries in some localities. There is a silver mine in the Chinati 
Mountains at Shafter in the southwestern part of Presidio 
County. Silver and copper are being mined near Van Horn 
in Culberson County. Small amounts of lead are obtained 
from these mines. Quicksilver is mined in the vicinity of 
Terlingua in the southwestern part of Brewster County, and 
some salt is produced at the “salt flats’ which occupy the 
floor of a basin in the northeastern portion of Hudspeth 
County. Deposits of zinc, tin, gold, manganese, sulphur, borax, 
and mica are said to exist in the Trans Pecos section of Texas. 
There is also a variety of good building stones including 
granite and marble. Distant location with respect to markets 
and inadequate transportation facilities discourage utilization 
of the mineral resources of this section, and it is probable 
that some of the deposits reported are of inferior grade. 


Scenic beauty is a significant resource of this section. 
Mountains which are within view everywhere dominate the 
scenery. They form the background of almost every landscape. 
Their barren stony slopes, buttressed by plateaus and talus 
deposits, are joined by desert basins. The brush and shrubbery 
of the valleys extend up mountain sides, but little timber is 
to be found. Here and there a great canyon, cut by some 
rushing river, or an intensively cultivated irrigation district 
lends variety to the scenery. State parks have been created 
in the vicinity of Alpine, Fort Davis, Van Horn, and Balmorhea, 
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and a 2,000,000 acre international park is being established 
along the Rio Grande in the “Big Bend” section of Texas and 
adjacent land in Mexico. 

Between and about the mountains of this section lie broad 
flat bottomed basins and plateaus. The largest of these is the 
Pecos Basin which centers about Pecos River and occupies the 
northeastern part of this section. Salt Basin, situated west 
of the Guadalupe Mountains and extending northward into 
New Mexico, is entirely surrounded by higher land and has 
salt beds and lakes, as well as vast deposits of gymsum upon 
its floor. The plateaus about the Davis Mountains and in the 
Big Bend district have better drainage and correspondingly 
little alkali accumulation. In general those margins of these 
basins and plateaus which skirt mountain ranges are steep 
and very stony, but their level central areas are characterized 
by gray colored loam, clay, and sandy soils. Vast tracts of 
this land are occupied by a scattered growth of thorny brush 
with small amounts of desert grass. However grass is more 
abundant where runoff water from mountain slopes flows out 
upon a basin floor. Precipitation is heavier on the higher 
plains of this section, and there grass grows more abundantly. 
This is especially true of high valleys and plateaus among 
the Davis Mountains because there the soils, developed from 
igneous bedrock, are deeper and more retentive of moisture 
than those on limestone slopes. 

The Western Mountain and Basin Section is primarily 
a ranching country. The census of 1935 shows that two-thirds 
of its total area is in pasture, while 98% of the “land in farms” 
is classed as pasture. Dry climate, rugged typography, and 
stony soils restrict the growth of vegetation so that the range 
has low carrying power. In 1934 there were about 42 acres 
of pasture for each cow in the section. While some sheep, 
goats, and horses are “run” on the range, cattle are the 
principal class of livestock, and their number compared with 
the area grazed reveals the low productivity of the land. This 
makes it necessary that ranches be large and results in their 
operation upon a very extensive scale. Ranches containing 
twenty or more sections are common, and the largest ones have 
more than a hundred sections of land. 

Some parts of the region are well adapted to ranching, 
but large areas are so deficient in nutritious grasses and 
water supply that stock raising is a hazardous enterprise. In 
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general the best pastures are found in the Davis Mountains 
and surrounding areas including the Marfa and Presidio 
plateaus. The splendid beef type of Hereford cattle raised 
in this section is highly valued by stock feeders in Texas 
and other states. But on thin soiled highlands and in the 
lower basins moisture is often deficient, and at times the 
range becomes so bare that it is necessary to move the livestock 
to other areas or purchase feed for them. Under these con- 
ditions the ranching population is both sparse and unstable. 

Since agriculture is unsuccessful without irrigation little 
land is farmed in this section. According to the census of 
1935, about one in 140 acres for the section as a whole is 
suitable for cultivation, while the harvested area amounts to 
only one in 180 acres. Of approximately 100,000 acres of 
harvested land in the section, more than 50,000 acres are in 
the county of E] Paso where water is available from Elephant 
Butte Dam which catches the flow of the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico. This large irrigated area extends down the river 
into Hudspeth County. Also at Presidio in the Big Bend dis- 
trict several thousand acres are watered from the Rio Grande. 
Irrigation is practiced along the Pecos River where water 
is obtained from Red Bluff Dam which impounds that stream 
eight miles below the New Mexican boundary. The great San 
Solomon and Comanche springs supply water for irrigating 
thousands of acres about Balmorhea and Fort Stockton 
respectively. Land is watered from smaller springs in other 
localities, and southwest of Pecos wells are employed in irri- 
gation. Mexican families divert mountain streams, which 
flow after rains in their watersheds, upon strips of valley 
land where they plant corn, beans, and other garden vegetables. 

Cotton, hay and corn are the staple products of these irri- 
gated areas. Cotton is the chief money crop furnishing seeds as 
well as a fine quality of staple. Alfalfa seed and bailed alfalfa 
hay are also sold although much of the hay is used locally 
in feeding livestock. While corn is mainly a feed crop, some 
of it is used as a vegetable food. These feed crops constitute 
the basis of a dairying industry which is largely centered 
at E] Paso. Cantaloupes, tomatoes, watermelons, pears, grapes, 
and peaches are the principal vegetable and fruit crops. El 
Paso County leads in their production because of her extensive 
irrigated acreage and large local market for foods. The finest 
apples produced in Texas are grown in high irrigated valleys 
among the Davis Mountains. 
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Four small cities of the Western Mountain and Basin 
Section merit further study. Marfa (3,909) and Alpine 
(3,495), the two larger centers, are situated in the highland 
section near the Davis Mountains. Served by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, they are retail and wholesale trading 
centers in an excellent ranching section, and have a few small 
factories. Both cities serve as cattle shipping points, and 
attract tourist business because they are located at strategic 
highway intersections “In the Heart of the Texas Rockies”. 
The Sul Ross State Teachers College is at Alpine. Pecos (3,304) 
and Fort Stockton (2,695) are east of the Trans-Pecos moun- 
tains. They are the leading commercial centers of small irri- 
gated districts, and have oil fields in their trade territories. 
Both are railroad towns and shipping centers for extensive 
ranching areas. The Fort Stockton area is higher, receives 
more rain, and has a better developed ranching industry than 
Pecos. The latter city has a petroleum refinery, a cotton com- 
press, and a cottonseed oil mill. 


But the great city of the Western Mountain and Basin 
Section of Texas is El Paso. Its population of 102,421 in 
1930 dwarfs that of all other centers, and distinguishes it as the 
master city of a vast territory. El] Paso is the largest center 


between San Antonio and Fort Worth on the east and Los 
Angeles on the western coast. To the north the nearest large 
centers are Denver and Salt Lake City. Tariff restrictions 
at the international boundary limit trade to the south, but 
there is no large city close by in that direction. With trunk 
line railroads and highways radiating into this vast territory, 
it is apparent that El Paso has outstanding advantages for 
wholesale and retail trade and for manufacturing industry. 


As its Spanish name indicates, E] Paso is the city of the 
pass. It is in the western extremity of Texas on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande commanding the place where that 
river flows through a gap or pass in the southern extension 
of the Rocky Mountain highlands. This is the lowest pass 
across that highland in the United States, and the only one 
which is nearly snow free in winter. Therefore it is a very 
strategic place, and several railroads and highways which 
connect the eastern and western parts of our country pass 
through the mountains there. These great transportation 
routes converge at El] Paso, making it the commercial and 
industrial metropolis of a vast area in that section. 
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Thus a mountain pass fixed the destiny of the city which 
appropriately bears a Spanish name. The excellent trans- 
portation facilities of E] Paso enable its merchants to give 
efficient service in that section, and the vast size of the trade 
territory helps offset its arid character. Great expanses 
of desert have little value as markets, but goods are sold 
in the mining towns, ranching areas, and irrigated districts 
which dot the trade territory. 

The processing of minerals produced in that section is the 
basic industry of El Paso. There are copper mines in New 
Mexico, Arizona, northern Mexico, and the mountains of 
western Texas. The ores contain other metals including lead, 
zinc, silver, and gold. These ores and their concentrates are 
shipped to the large smelter located at El Paso. That great 
plant reduces thousands of tons of copper and lead each year 
as well as much silver and gold. The city also has a great 
copper refinery which purifies the metal produced at smelters 
in that section, and ships millions of dollars worth of pure 
copper to factories in the Northeastern States for fabrication. 

There are three petroleum refineries at E] Paso. Crude 
oil comes by pipe-line and railway from producing fields in 
Western Texas. Gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oils and 
greases are made for distribution in West Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and northern Mexico. 

Cement, brick, building tile, and lime are other mineral 
products of E] Paso factories. These heavy materials can 
be manufactured there much cheaper than they can be ob- 
tained from distant places. They are made from local deposits 
of limestone, shale, and clay while coal and gas come from 
New Mexico for use as fuel. Large quantities of these building 
materials are used in the city, and they are also marketed 
in the surrounding territory. 

Perhaps it is surprising to learn that E] Paso has several 
wood-working industries. Outside the irrigated district the 
land about the city is desert, but forests of Ponderosa Pine 
and Douglas Fir grow on highlands in New Mexico. Large 
National Forests there insure a permanent timber supply, and 
lumber also comes from sawmills in Arizona and Mexico. 
Three El] Paso plants manufacture sash and doors, and another 
factory makes built-in woodwork for national distribution. 
A planing mill and box factory ships fruit crates and boxes to 
citrus growing areas in Arizona and California. 

Metal-working is an important industry at E] Paso. Foun- 
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dry and machine shops produce equipment for mines, smelters, 
and irrigation districts. The list of products includes mine 
cars, valves for irrigation and power dam projects, flumes, 
smoke stacks, and bridge and structural steel. There are 
railroad shops at El Paso, and some brass and copper fab- 
ricating is done. 

Another group of industries process the cotton crop grown 
on the irrigated land along the Rio Grande. There are gins 
in the rural areas while cottonseed oil mills and compresses 
operate in the city. A local cotton mill makes several sorts 
of fabric, and other factories produce work clothing, wash 
dresses, tents, awnings, and mattresses. 

Like other cities of large regional importance, El] Paso is 
a food manufacturing center. Location in a ranching section 
gives a supply of livestock, and there is one large meat packing 
plant and some smaller ones. Alfalfa, grown by irrigation, 
makes good feed for dairy cattle, and El Paso creameries 
distribute milk products throughout that section. There is a 
large flour mill, a macaroni factory, and several bakeries. 
Candies, salad dressings, and several bottled beverages are 
also made at El Paso. 

The El Paso area is a famous health resort, particularly 
for persons who have respiratory diseases. Temperatures are 
mild both in summer and winter, and dry weather is almost 
continuous. These advantages, together with moderate eleva- 
tion, have led to the development of sanatoriums and rest 
homes. Thousands of people who have recuperated in this 
land of abundant sunshine and mild dry weather are now living 
happy useful lives there. 

E] Paso is also a leading tourist and travel center. Very 
many people come to the city because it is situated at a moun- 
tain pass where transcontinental railroads and highways 
converge. This brings people who are traveling between the 
eastern part of United States and California and Mexico. 
Many others come to enjoy the pleasant sunny weather and 
varied scenery of the El Paso area. There are parks, swimming 
pools, and various sorts of playgrounds in the city. Desert 
landscapes with their strange plants, cacti, and flowers are 
characteristic of the section. The Mexican city of Juarez, 
rugged mountain ranges, and winding canyons are nearby, 
while at greater distances lie such scenic wonders as extensive 
lava flows, volcanic cones, the shifting “White Sands of 
Alamogorda’”’, and the famous Carlsbad Caverans. 

















LANDLORD-TENANT RELATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OKLAHOMA 


PETER NELSON 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Undoubtedly the problem of landlord-tenant relationships 
in some of its aspects has a close resemblance in the four 
states, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. In per. 
centage of tenancy the 1935 United States Census ranks 
them 7, 4, 6, and 8 respectively among all the states. These 
four states specialize in the production of cash crops among 
which cotton holds a major position. The prevailing type of 
agreement between landlords and tenants is quite uniformly 
the crop share contract. Annual contracts are customary. 
Other points of resemblance might be added. 

When share croppers are subtracted from the total tenancy 
figures the ranking of these four states is changed to 14, 
13, 1, and 7, respectively. Plantation farming is important 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, prevails to some extent in Texas, 
but is almost absent from Oklahoma. Indian and mineral 
lands are factors of strong influence in the tenure scheme 
of Oklahoma. These peculiar factors are of some importance 
also in Texas, but are perhaps of little or no significance in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

This very brief comparison suggests that although some 
measures dealing with the problem have a wide general appli- 
cation, the variations from one locality to another are suffi- 
cient to make any general regional treatment of landlord- 
tenant relations inadequate for a given area within the region. 
It is my belief, also, that an adequate description, as well as 
useful suggestions for improvement, of landlord-tenant rela- 
tionships requires a somewhat intimate knowledge of types 
of farming. Such a requirement in itself limits this discussion 
almost exclusively to a consideration of the problem in Okla- 
homa. Any statement, therefore, in this paper that might 
apply generally to the Southwest is made without pretention 
that it should. 

The data used here were gleaned from studies that had 
other primary objectives. A special analysis of the subject 
is now underway, however, and the work will be expanded 
in the near future. The conclusions expressed here will there- 
fore be disproved, supported, or properly qualified as more 
and better information becomes available. 
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Tenancy in Oklahoma tends to concentrate on the least 
productive and the most productive land. In fact the highest 
concentration of tenancy (above 70 percent) is found in the 
most highly eroded rather uniformly unproductive area of 
the State. This area, however, is somewhat unique from the 
fact that it is located on the most valuable known mineral land 
of the State. Except in isolated spots, the area is characterized 
by small, low income producing farms. A large proportion of 
the land is under Indian or corporation ownership. It appears 
to be in the nature of dual purpose land, namely, agricultural 
and mineral. Many of those who own the land are perhaps 
interested more in the possibility of mineral than agricultural 
returns. 

In other parts of the State tenancy is quite generally 
associated with the most productive land. In the eastern 
section the better land is usually in the river valleys. Two 
rather important strips of this land outside the mineral area 
include one bordering the Red River, and the other on the 
Arkansas River. In these areas also the farms are quite 
uniformly small. 

In the western areas of the State, on the other hand, the 
farms are larger. The types of farming carried on are adapted 
to the use of large machinery. 

Although the types of farming in the State vary rather 
widely, the five crops, wheat, cotton, corn, oats, and kafirs 
ordinarily occupy about 90 percent of the crop land. The 
State’s competitive advantage in agriculture is apparently in 
the production of wheat and cotton as cash crops. The fol- 
lowing data taken from farm management studies illustrate 
this advantage. In the Northwest wheat section of Oklahoma 
in 1935 livestock specialty farms received an average of $0.27 
per hour for 3,820 hours of man labor as compared with $1.32 
per hour for 2,085 hours on crop specialty farms. On the 
western side of the mineral area, share tenant farms received 
labor incomes that averaged $304 higher than the labor in- 
comes of owner operated farms. The share tenant farms also 
averaged the largest acreage of land in cotton, the smallest 
number of milk cows, the smallest acreage of land terraced, 
and a not significantly larger acreage of land in farms or 
in crops. There are other studies which indicate similar 


iCurrent Farm Economics, Oklahoma, Vol. 9, No. 6, p. 143 also Vol. 
10, No, 4, p. 74. 
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results. This is an unfortunate situation so far as the agri- 
cultural resources of the State are concerned. That is to say, 
the major crops are highly soil depleting in character and 
the most remunerative systems of farming operate to dis- 
courage rather than encourage the known physical means of 
conserving the soil. 

Tenancy is a much older institution in the eastern than 
in the western part of the State. Just when it became im- 
portant in the eastern part has not been definitely determined, 
but by 1900 the seven central counties east of a north-south 
line through the State at approximately the location of the 
present Oklahoma City, combined with the then Indian Ter- 
ritory, reported 63.7 percent of their farmers as tenants. This 
part of the State probably reached the saturation point in 
tenancy about 1910, because since that date, although the 
proportion has fluctuated up and down, there has been a net 
decrease in the percentage of tenancy. Since at present the 
prevailing size of farm units is extremely small and it has 
been recommended that farmers in certain parts of the area 
be resettled elsewhere, it may be concluded that this area has 
reached a point of supersaturation in agricultural population. 

In the western part of the state tenancy is comparatively 
recent. In 1900 only 13.5 percent of the farms were operated 
by tenants. Before that time the region was largely devoted 
to grazing. But grazing rapidly disappeared and wheat and 
cotton production became major farm enterprises. Tenancy 
increased consistently until 1930. This was doubtless often 
attributable to the retirement of the original homesteaders, 
who in many cases rented the farms too near relatives, as 
indicated by the high proportion of tenants related to their 
landlords in this section of the State.? Since 1930 a slight 
decrease in tenancy has occurred in the cotton areas of the 
southwest. No decrease has yet been recorded for the wheat 
areas of the northwest. 

The earliest data available indicate a high proportion of 
share tenancy. As tenancy has increased, the proportion of 


2Farm foreclosures have been an important factor in the growth of 
tenancy since 1920. More research is necessary on this point. A master’s 
thesis based on data from the wheat section of west Oklahoma indicates 
that foreclosures as an element in the situation has been overemphasized. 
See W. E. Brown, “Economic and Social Changes Taking Place in the 
Wheat Belt of Oklahoma, 1938.” 
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tenants paying crop share rent has also increased. This is 
a logical development in an area such as Oklahoma, where 
the crop yields fluctuate widely from year to year, where 
staple crops such as cotton and wheat are major enterprises 
and products which have highly variable prices, and a com- 
bination of enterprises which requires mostly routine labor, 
thus facilitating the use of tenants who have very little capital. 

In the better farming areas, tenant operated farms usually 
show a noticeably higher return than do the owner operated 
farms. As a general rule the tenants operate under an organ- 
ization that is more highly specialized than that found on 
owner operated farms. Such data as are available indicate 
very definitely also that while the tenants tend to be located 
on the better land, their manner of operation causes more rapid 
depletion of the soil than is the case on owner operated farms. 
A study in Kiowa County, for example, showed a slightly 
lower degree of erosion on owner operated farms than on 
tenant operated farms, although the tenant farms had a 
materially lower percentage slope.* 


8The following table is condensed from table in Current Farm 
Economics, Vol. 11, No. 2, p. 30. 


Table 1. LAND USE, INCOME, DEGREE OF EROSION, AND SLOPE 
OF LAND BY TENURE! IN KIOWA AND MUSKOGEE 
COUNTIES, OKLAHOMA 


KIOWA COUNTY 





Percent of Average 
Degree 


a Land en 
Tenure Farm Wheat Cotton Erosion 


0. O2 22.2 32 2.22 
P. 0.3 33.6 31 2.10 
All Tenants 28.1 36 2.23 








MUSKOGEE COUNTY 


Percent of Average 
Acres Cultivated Land Degree 
per In of Labor 
Tenure Farm Corn Cotton Erosion Income 


0. 0.2 143 20.7 21 2.38 k —87 
P. O38 216 14.9 11 2.27 —137 
All Tenants 105 27.6 27 2.58 —111 

1From unpublished data Oklahoma Experiment Station and U. S. D. A. 
Cooperative survey. 

2Owner-operators. 

8’Part owner-operators. 
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To summarize the situation briefly then, Oklahoma 
(croppers excluded) has the highest proportion of tenancy of 
any state in the United States. Perhaps no state has land 
more highly susceptible of erosion. The systems of farming 
of the State encourage, in fact practically force the prevalence 
of share tenancy. The most remunerative systems of farming 
are in conflict with what is generally regarded as good 
conservation practice. 

The national and economic factors that determine the types 
of farming tend to promote a vicious scheme of tenure that 
hastens depletion of the agricultural resources. The problem 
of landlord-tenant relations in Oklahoma is not, therefore, 
primarily one of evolving a way to divide the farm incomes 
equitably between landlords and tenants, important as that 
aspect of the problem may be. It is one of correcting the system 
to protect the agricultural resources of the State. 

Since the problem of landlord-tenant relations is one 
involving human relations it is necessary to solve the problem 
in a manner that will be least painful to the people affected. 
The course to follow then is one of evolution rather than 
revolution—that is, begin with what the people now use and 
perfect and modify the system. Undoubtedly the point at 
which to begin in the solution of the landlord-tenant problem, 
therefore, is with the crop share system of renting. 

The crop share type of agreement is a simple device that 
has served the landlords and tenants of the State rather 
conveniently for a good many years. It can be used without 
the necessity of either party to the agreement keeping any 
sort of record, and, with the type of crops produced, the col- 
lection of rent is a relatively simple matter. The agreement 
customarily made requires the landlord to furnish the land 
with the improvements on it; the tenant furnishes machinery 
and other operating equipment, the cash expenses, except 
taxes, and the labor. 

The uniform use of this type of contract on both good and 
poor land clearly leads to some unfairness. That the farmers 
have recognized this fact is illustrated by the custom of 
charging privilege rent. On the west side of the State such 
data as are available indicate that privilege rent varies to 
some extent with the quality of the farm. The privilege rent 
does not, however, express itself at all times on the basis of 
quality of land, but the relative bargaining power of the land- 
lords and tenants seems also to be a factor. When land is 
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plentiful, privilege rent appears to be low; when land becomes 
scarce and tenants plentiful, priv*tege rent rises. For example, 
in 1931, before the back-to-the-land movement had run its 
course, the tenants of the Northwest wheat belt paid $36 as 
a privilege rent, in addition to the customary one-third of 
the grain. In 1937, when landlords could make wider choice 
of tenants, the privilege rent had reached an average of $89 
per farm. In the eastern part of the State, available data do 
not indicate any relationship between quality of farms and 
the amount of privilege rent. This may be due to the relatively 
high proportion of pasture land on mary of the farms of this 
section. 

Livestock share leasing is an uncommon type of renting 
in this State. It is doubtful, therefore, that the livestock share 
lease could be introduced except very gradually over a period 
of years. Nevertheless, income from livestock enterprises rep- 
resents a very important part of the tenant’s income. Indica- 
tions are that tenants who rely on their share of the crops 
as their only source of income fail to secure adequate returns. 
In the wheat section of the Northwest the tenants in 1931 
received 57.6 percent of the total farm receipts from crops. 
The landlords received 42.4 percent. The tenants received 100 
percent of the income from livestock. That same year the 
income of the tenants amounted to 38.7 percent from crops, 
50.9 percent from livestock, and 10.4 percent from mis- 
cellaneous receipts. The landlords received 93.8 percent of 
their share from crops, 5.9 percent from cash rent, and .3 of 
one percent from miscellaneous receipts. In 1937 the tenants 
received 54.9 percent of their income from crops, 27.7 percent 
from livestock, and 17.4 percent from miscellaneous receipts. 
That same year the landlords received 93 percent of their in- 
come from crops, 6.5 from cash rent, and .5 of one percent 
from miscellaneous receipts. It is a mistake, therefore, to say 
that the tenants are all cash crop farmers. Cash crops no 
doubt represent their major source of income, but since farm- 
ing in practically all areas involves some supplementary enter- 
prises, in other words a degree of diversification, it follows 
that part of the tenant’s income is derived, not from the crops 
produced directly, but from the opportunity for an income in 
addition to the returns from crops which the mere right to 
the use of a farm affords. The more appropriate the im- 
provements and the amount and quality of the land on a 
particular farm, the better the opportunity income that is 
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afforded if the tenant has the ability and the capital to make 
use of the opportunity thus afforded. 

A rent contract, to be satisfactory, should make provision 
to meet at least three important conditions. In the first place, 
it must provide for a system of farming which, barring 
extremes of the weather or other unusually hazardous condi- 
tions, will continue profitable. In the second place, it must 
provide for a fair division of the farm income between the 
landlord and the tenant. And in the third place, it should 
provide security of tenure. 

It may be that the Oklahoma tenure scheme provides for 
condition No. 2 in the better farming sections, but it is highly 
questionable that it provides for No. 1 and No. 3 in any part 
of the State except on isolated farms. Continuing as profitable 
farming presupposes protection of the resources. Security 
of tenure involves some scheme by which a tenant feels the 
assurance that he will remain on a particular farm in the 
future. He may have been on the same farm for a period of 
12 to 15 years and still not realize any material security 
of tenure. Farmers seem to be quite uniformly agreed that 
security of tenure is essential to satisfactory farming opera- 
tion. The findings of the Landlord-Tenant Relationship 
Department of the Extension Service indicate, however, that 
landlords, when asked if they favor long leases, always 
injected a sufficient number of qualifications to make the 
adoption of a long-term contract a practical impossibility. 
Tenants also express a desire to operate under a long-term 
lease if they can secure the right kind of a farm and the 
right kind of a landlord. 

Undoubtedly in all sections of the State the farmers them- 
selves are making some effort to correct the landlord-tenant 
relationships. Landlords, for example, require certain qual- 
ities in the tenants to whom they rent their farms. Tenants, 
on the other hand, to some extent attempt to secure desirable 
landlords. For example, a landlord once made the statement 
that he refused to rent a farm to a tenant who was in the 
habit of having family quarrels or failed to pay his debts. 
A tenant who found it impossible to operate his farm in a 
satisfactory manner induced his landlord to agree to take his 
rent from a specific amount of land rather than a share of 
the crop from the total farm. These are indications that in 
a small way farmers are attempting to correct the unfavorable 
landlord-tenant relationships. 
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Considerable discussion and effort has been put forth by 
farm organizations, educators, and others, in the hope of 
finding a solution to the problem. All of this finally culminated 
in the passage of Senate Bill 272 creating the Landlord and 
Tenant Relations Department in the Extension Division of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. This bill 
provides for a rather comprehensive educational program. A 
department has been set up in the Extension Division of 
A. and M. College to do this work. The men of this department 
have spent several months making a reconnoissance survey. 
First, to acquaint themselves with the practical aspects of the 
problem from one area to another, and second, to secure 
certain general information that they can summarize, study, 
and perhaps use as a guide until more detailed results from 
research can be made available. Indications are that they will 
secure a large amount of valuable information from farmers 
that will be useful in making minor modifications of prevailing 
contract relations. This is important since many landlords 
and tenants are now operating under fairly satisfactory rela- 
tionships and their systems of operation can furnish a valuable 
guide for improving and thereby raising the level of landlord- 
tenant relations in all parts of the state. 

Additional legislation is essential before any satisfactory 
degree of security of tenure will be acquired. Long term 
contracts do not seem to be the types of agreement that any 
large number of farmers will adopt. Perhaps the only other 
methods of acquiring security of tenure is through establish- 
ment of owner operators or providing for compensation of 
unexhausted improvements and damage for injury to the land- 
lord’s resources. Ownership is more difficult to attain under 
conditions such as prevail in Oklahoma than where farm in- 
comes are more stable. The matter of compensation and 
damage, of course, can be written into contracts. The fact is, 
however, that under present laws landlords claim that while 
they can get judgment against tenants that violate their agree- 
ment, yet tenants who ordinarily commit such viclations do 
not have sufficient assets to permit the landlords to make 
collection. That being the case, the problem of getting land- 
lords to sign agreements that provide for compensation and 
damage does not appear promising. It would seem, therefore, 
that in addition to the educational effort now under way, a 
very essential bit of legislation providing for compensation 
and damage clauses is necessary. 





THE USE OF STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


WILLIAM H. McCULLOUGH 
University of Oklahoma 


Until a very recent date, social welfare administration in 
the United States was based on the tenets established by 
Elizabethan Poor Law. There was the humanitarian concept 
that no one should starve, but beyond that point there was 
strongly emphasized the deterrent factors making the accep- 
tance of assistance as tainted with stigma and as undesirable 
as possible. The administration of such assistance was usually 
tacked on to the local authorities’ many duties or was assigned 
to an over-seer of the poor, a position of political preferment 
next following that of dogcatcher and requiring similar 
qualifications. 


From the stimulus of the private agencies’ experience and 
enlightment following numerous public welfare experiments, 
there has developed an acceptance of governmental respon- 
sibility for giving security to those who are handicapped and 
who are in need. Services available in modern public welfare 
administration range from the preventive measures of the 
child guidance clinics, health services, maternal and child 


welfare services, or vocational rehabilitation to the categorical 
aids and the unemployment relief. Attempts to smother the 
appearances of need in the community with a thinly spread 
blanket of relief have not answered the problem of need. 


With the many specialized services now available in the 
Public Welfare field, the conscientious administrator realizes 
the necessity for integration of his services within the complex 
whole to the end that such services will be available when, and 
to the extent, they are needed. 

Referring to this shift in the concept of service in public 
welfare administration, Mr. Fred Hoehler, Executive-Sec- 
retary of the American Public Welfare Association recently 
expressed the observation that—‘‘Most notable to me is the — 
changed attitude of the public agency itself toward persons 
in need of assistance. They now are seen as human beings, 
involved in personal and family situations that can not be 
resolved by a sack of coal, a basket of groceries, or even by 
the cash equivalent of ‘minimum subsistence’. There is a 
growing realization on the part of officials and public alike 
that behind the figures and the charts of the public assistance 
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programs are anxious and bewildered people, people even 
as you and I[.”" 

In view of this enlightened consideration of the obligations 
in public welfare administration, the “figures and charts” 
of the Public Assistance Program must bring into focus the 
needs of the individuals applying for assistance and the 
services available in our public welfare programs. 

The Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare has estab- 
lished a division known as the Division of Research and 
Statistics. This Division is on an administrative level with 
the Division of Public Assistance administering old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind, and 
as well with the Division of Finance and Division of Child 
Welfare Services. 

The duties of the Division of Research and Statistics may 
be classified under three headings, most important of which 
and possibly the most difficult is that of conducting adminis- 
trative studies. For effective administration, it is necessary 
to replace impressions with facts. This may be exemplified 
by the statements made prior to the passage of the Oklahoma 
Social Security Act promising that assistance for the aged 
would effect the discontinuance of county farm care. It was, 
of course, assumed that most residents of the county farms 
were aged persons, who with a small monthly payment could 
make their own living arrangements. However, a study con- 
ducted by the Department in July, 1937 revealed that of the 
680? inmates remaining in the County Farms on July 1, 329, 
almost one-half, were between the ages of 21 and 65, and 8 
were children under 21. Of the 318 persons over 5 remaining 
in the county homes on that date, many were bedfast and in 
need of special nursing home or hospital care. A more com- 
plete presentation of this study has been published.’ It is, 
therefore, the obligation of the statistical division to assist the 
administrator in examining the developments in the program, 
to determine whether our impressions are borne out in practice 


1Hoehler, Fred K. “The Rise of Public Welfare.” Survey Graphic, Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 674-5. December, 1937. 

2Omitting Age Classification of 25 Adult Blind Persons. 

8’Browning, G. “The Effect of the Social Security Assistance Program 
on the Poor Farms of a Western State.” Social Service Review Vol. XII, 
(March, 1938) Page 51. 
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and whether the agency actually accomplishes the proposed 
tasks. 


The administrator also looks to the research division for 
the information assisting in proper controls relative to admin- 
istrative developments. Experience is unsupervised local unit 
administration has demonstrated that, through necessity or 
through neglect, there is often a wide variance in the quality 
and extent of care given. Extremely heavy case loads in 
certain areas require analysis to determine the causative 
factors. By means of such an analysis it is possible to interpret 
the contributing factors making for departure from the normal 
processes and to assist the director to plan the corrective 
procedure without inflicting undue hardships on those in need. 
One means of comparison between units may be an analysis of 
aid to dependent children on the basis of reason for loss of 
parental support which information may assist in uniform 
interpretation as between the different local units and in turn 
affords comparison with similar information available from 
other states. Analysis of average payments as between the 
administrative units and as well the range in size of payments 
together with the income from other sources gives an insight 
into the adequacy of the assistance on the basis of budgetary 
needs for minimum essentials. 


In the administration of a public assistance program, it is 
essential to determine whether minimum needs are being met. 
In this process of determination mere expenditures for assis- 
tance payments alone are not sufficient criteria. The provi- 
sion of assistance for the purpose of offering security to the 
aged or to dependent children is not fulfilling its purpose when 
such aged recipients are forced to remain in unhappy living 
arrangements which they had previously been forced to accept; 
or when the dependent children are living in unwholesome 
surroundings. Adequate administration of assistance to the 
blind must include measures for preventative or restorative 
care as well as actual assistance payments. This is emphasized 
in a recent study of the 2,000 blind recipients which revealed 
that approximately five per cent of them would possibly benefit 
from medical care for restoration of sight. It is, therefore, 
apparent that a “sack of coal and a basket of groceries” will 
not solve the problem of providing adequate care for those 
in need. 


The statistical administrative survey is also a means of 
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weighing the effectiveness of the services rendered. For 
success in this type of study the statistical procedure must 
be subordinate to the professional services given. Without 
an awareness of the purposes of professional social work mere 
facts and figures will reveal nothing. A study suggesting that 
a local unit of the child welfare division is functioning effe- 
ciently, because they have under care a goodly number of home- 
less children is not a valuable study until the approach to the 
basic objectives of the services are evaluated. The skill in- 
volved in proper home placement or successful supervision in 
the problem child’s own home, for example, must be evaluated 
in the light of good case work procedure. To be able to weigh 
the efficiency and the progress of the program it is necessary 
to know the aims of the program as the administrator would 
have them to be. 


A problem often facing the administrator is some means 
of unit determination of cost—usually taken as cost per case. 
Such calculation involves many intricate problems not at first 
apparent—total expenditures in relation to the number of 
cases, the nature of the service expected and the difficulties 
encountered in the regular working procedures are to be 
considered. The fact of two or more types of assistance in 
one agency complicates the analysis. Because of these many 
factors true comparative data on unit costs is difficult. 


A second function of a research division is the collection of 
routine statistics. On the basis of such continuing data the 
trends in the development of the program are recorded. The 
extent of assistance by seasonal and cyclical periods and by 
geographical areas can be studied for purposes of planning 
and developing the future program, for the agency itself, or 
through cooperation with other state agencies, a complete 
picture of the assistance programs is possible. Oklahoma, un- 
fortunately, is one of the few states not reporting the complete 
picture of the major public and private relief expenditures. 
Through the use of uniform reporting procedures and social 
data analysis as sponsored by the Social Security Board, com- 
parison of assistance payments, social characteristics of re- 
cipients, and the extent of the assistance program is com- 
parable not only within the state itself, but between the various 
states as well. 


Each county administrative unit is required to prepare 
a routine monthly report of the application and case count 
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turnover. These reports are tabulated by the statistical divi- 
sion and are included in a regular monthly bulletin made 
available to the county officers offering opportunities for 
inter-county comparisons. While it may be regretted that the 
local units thus lean heavily on the supervising agency for 
the utilization of this statistical material yet it is true that 
the material has far greater value when related to similar 
situations in other areas. Furthermore, with limited county 
staffs, little time is available for analysis of the data. 

A third major function of a research division is to assist 
the administrator in presenting information regarding the 
program to the public. With the great investment by the 
public in the welfare functions, it is proper that a regular 
and intelligent analysis of the progress be made available. 
A mere statement of amounts and numbers is not sufficient. 
There must be a clear presentation of the needs for such 
assistance, and the extent and manner in which these needs 
are being met. 

Statistics is a scientific method. There is no such thing 
as social statistics which in any way would permit departure 
from established principles. Statistical presentation has 
certain limiting qualifications. Usually in administrative 
studies, the information as requested by the administrator 
must be available immediately. A question often facing the 
statistician is, to what extent should thoroughness be sac- 
rificed, and thus possible accuracy, to meet the immediate 
request. To assist in meeting such requests and in determining 
accuracy, it is necessary to establish a wide routine and con- 
tinuing collection of data that will serve in relating the special 
information to a determined base. 

In expressing what he expected from the statistician, Mr. 
Fred Daniels, Executive Secretary of the New York Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration, made the statement 
that “statistics in themselves must be realistic, available rea- 
sonably promptly, simple, not couched in technical obscurities, 
accurate, reconcilable and comparable with data from other 
units or other organizations and agencies.” 

It may be said that the work of the statistical division 
should show, first, the extent of the assistance program in 
terms of persons receiving care, the needs presented by them, 
and the social situations giving rise to such needs; second, 
the statistician must have available information as to cost 
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of such services; third, there should be an expression of stan- 
dards of administration necessary to make such services avail- 
able, but at all times keeping the statistical process subordinate 
to, and aware of, the professional services rendered by the 
department; and fourth, the data should show the assistance 
picture as a whole and thus make possible comparisons within 
the units of the agency, and with other agencies. 








JOHN T. MORGAN, FATHER OF THE 
INTER-OCEANIC CANAL 


A. L. VENABLE 
University of Arkansas 


John T. Morgan entered the United States Senate from 
Alabama in 1877, and early in his senatorial career began 
a campaign for an inter-oceanic canal which he never abated 
until Congress passed the canal bill in 1902. This long 
struggle behind the scenes at Washington has generally been 
overlooked possibly because it has been overshadowed by 
the more dramatic work of Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Crawford Gorgas, and George W. Goethals. 

The idea of a canal through the American isthmus orig- 
inated in the early part of the sixteenth century when it was 
generaily conceded that there was no waterway through the 
center of the Western Hemisphere connecting the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. From that time until the opening of the twentieth 
century, governments and private individuals intermittently 
turned their attention to the idea of a canal connecting the 
two oceans. For example, in 1534 Emperor Charles V of 
the Holy Roman Empire ordered a survey for such a canal! 
and in 1788 a parish priest of Novita actually constructed the 
first isthmian canal. Finding himself in need of an inter- 
oceanic canal he had his parishioners dug a channel in the 
ravine of Raspadena connecting the headwaters of the river 
San Juan, which flow into the Pacific, with those of the Atrata 
which flow into the Atlantic. Thus during the rainy season 
he could float his cargoes from ocean to ocean.* 


There were three occasions when the American people 
manifested an unusual interest in an inter-oceanic canal. The 
announcement of the Monroe Doctrine, the discovery of gold 
on the Pacific coast, and the activity of the French Panama 
Company under Ferdinand de Lesseps each stimulated active 
interest in the canal. Nothing came of the public interest 
which was aroused over the announcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But the attempt of a group of Americans to secure 
concessions from Nicaragua in 1849 for a canal route led 


iJoseph B. Bishop, The Panama Gateway (New York, 1913), p. 29. 
2R. J. Taussig, “The American Inter-Oceanic Canal,” Panama Pacific 
Congress 1915, p. 115. 
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to a controversy with Great Britain over the Mosquito Coast. 
This resulted in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty looking to the 
construction of an isthmian canal under the protection of 
the two powers.* The activity of de Lesseps, however, seems 
to have convinced a portion of the American people that its 
government should take positive action in behalf of the 
isthmian canal, for it was generally conceded, in view of his 
success in building the Suez Canal, that de Lesseps could build 
the Panama Canal. 


Although the American government had manifested a 
willingness for joint control of an isthmian canal in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, a change in this sentiment was dis- 
cernable as early as Grant’s administration, and when de 
Lesseps’ plans were announced Congress was flooded with 
petitions demanding an American-built canal under American 
control. On December 4, 1879, Senator William E. Eaton of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
submitted a resolution asking the President of the United 
States for any recent correspondence concerning an isthmian 
canal.° President Hayes submitted the correspondence on 
March 9, 1880, and advised that any isthmian canal should be 
under American control, and that if any sovereignty, any 
treaties, or the rights of other nations stood in the way 
“suitable steps should be taken by just and liberal negotiations 
to promote and establish the American policy on this 
subject. ...”° As late as February 16, 1881, Eaton offered a 
resolution asserting that the United States would “insist that 
its consent is a necessary condition precedent” to the estab- 
lishment of an isthmian canal.’ De Lesseps in the meantime 
had visited the United States and, as was subsequently learned, 
skilfully distributed stock in the Panama Company to finan- 
ciers, editors, and congressmen. By March 1, Eaton had 
undergone a change of heart—he asked that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be discharged from further consideration 
of the inter-oceanic canal on the grounds that the time had 
not yet arrived when Congress should express its opinion 
on the subject. One wonders if some of de Lesseps’ judiciously 


83Mary W. Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy 1815-1915, 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 58-98. 

4Congressional Record, 46th Cong., 34d Sess., Vol. 11, p. 2213. 

5Ibid., 2nd Sess., Vol. 10, p. 26. 

8Ibid., p. 1399. 
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distributed stock had reached the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Morgan was not willing for the subject to come to such 
an untimely end. On April 27, he introduced the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the people of the United States of 
America and the welfare and security of their Government are so 
involved in the subject of the construction of ship-canals and other 
ways for the transportation of sea-going vessels across the isthmus 
connecting North and South America, that the Government of the 
United States, with the frankness which is due to all other peoples 
and governments, hereby asserts that it will insist that its consent 
is a necessary condition precedent to the execution of any such 
project; and also as to rules and regulations under which other 
nations shall participate in the use of such canals or other ways, 
either in peace or in war. . 
Although a correspondence between the government of the 
United States and that of France in which the latter disavowed 
any purpose of control over the canal had ensued,'® the Amer- 
ican people were not satisfied. Petitions for an isthmian 
transit under the auspices of the United States poured into 
Congress from state legislatures, boards of trade, and chambers 
of commerce. The first session of the Forty-Seventh Congress 
received petitions from the citizens of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas for the 
construction of an inter-oceanic ship-railway.'' The second 
session of the same congress received petitions from the boards 
of trade of San Francisco, California, and Portland, Oregon, 
and from the chamber of commerce of Los Angeles advocating 
the passage of the bill incorporating the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua.” 

Morgan soon showed a preference for this project and it 
was around the Nicaragua route that he centered his fight 
for an inter-oceanic canal. Congress passed the act incor- 
porating the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua on 


tIbid., 3rd Sess., Vol. 11, p. 1689-1690. 

8Ibid., pp. 2248-2249. 
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February 20, 1889. Morgan served as a member of the joint 
committee of the Senate and the House which drafted the bill 
in its final form.** Under this act the company was a private 
one, and as such its officers began a campaign for raising 
capital in the money markets of the world. Under the act 
of incorporation the control of the canal would naturally be 
in the hands of the stockholders. Certain senators came to 
the conclusion that the canal should be controlled by the 
American government and operated for the benefit of com- 
merce. And in view of the fact that the management of the 
canal company had found difficulty in raising the necessary 
funds, it was willing to accept government control. Such were 
the conditions under which the Senate in executive session 
on April 11, 1890, directed the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to investigate the status of the Maritime Canal Company, and 
to report what “in its opinion the interest of the United States 
may require in respect of that inter-oceanic communication.” ** 
The Committee in keeping with its instructions from the 
Senate made a detailed report on the condition of the company 
and recommended the passage of a bill which would give 
government aid to it.** 

This bill was displaced in the Fifty-Second Congress by 
a new measure which would not only give government aid to 
the construction of the canal but which would secure gov- 
ernment control of it. Morgan, having been appointed to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in 1879, had been in the 
fore-front of the canal movement. He helped prepare this 
bill and he took a leading part in the debate on it. He took the 
position that the bill was compatible with the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, that the United States had the authority to build the 
canal, and that the government was adequately protected by 
the provisions of the bill..° Morgan also argued for the 
support of it because of the geographical advantages of the 
proposed route.’’ But in spite of his arguments the measure 
was lost in the rush of events incident to the closing of the 
Fifty-Second Congress. 

The agitation for the canal bill in the last named Congress 
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seems to have aroused considerable public interest in the 
movement, for the Fifty-Third Congress received numerous 
petitions from commercial clubs and state legislatures urging 
action for the completion of the canal. In January 1894 
Morgan introduced a bill providing for government aid to the 
Maritime Canal Company. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations.'* Morgan took charge of the bill,** 
and in April he reported it to the Senate as amended by the 
committee. It was placed on the calendar to await its turn in 
the usual slow-moving events of Congressional legislation.*° 
In the following December Morgan succeeded in bringing the 
bill before the Senate, which proceeded to consider it as a 
committee of the whole.” The bill was designed to re-organize 
the Maritime Canal Company, putting it under government 
control and authorizing government ownership of a majority 
of the stock.** 

By this time a subtle opposition to the bill, probably from 
the railroads, had appeared in the Senate. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, the constitutional authority of the United States to 
spend money on the construction of the canal, the method of 
raising the funds, and the lack of commercial advantages of 
the canal were all raised as objections. Morgan endeavored to 
overcome these objections, and by the latter part of January 
1895 he evidently believed that he could muster a vote 
sufficient to pass the bill. He asked the Senate for a unanimous- 
consent agreement which would permit the bill to come to a 
vote on the following Friday. Senator David Turpie of 
Indiana, who had been a consistent opponent of the measure, 
objected on the ground that he would be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to reply to Morgan’s speech. Turpie’s consent was 
finally secured by assuring him that the agreement would not 
apply to him in the event that he had not had his opportunity 
to reply to Morgan.** 


The opposition next resorted to amendments, which would 
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have diverted the bill from its original purpose. They were 
rejected, however, and the bill was passed by a majority of 
nine votes.** The bill was referred to the House where it was 
amended, ordered to be printed, and promptly forgotten.** 
But a rising tide of public interest in the canal was discernible; 
the canal project had caught the imagination of such budding 
young imperialists as Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge as early as 1894,”* and by 1896 it had attracted sufficient 
interest among the Republican leaders to merit a place in their 
party platform. The Fifty-Fourth Congress saw the old 
rebel—Morgan had been a Confederate Brigadier-General— 
rise to plague it with his canal bill. On June 1, 1896, Morgan 
introduced a bill in the Senate providing for the construction 
of a canal through Nicaragua. The bill was similar to the one 
which had been introduced in the Fifty-Third Congress, but 
a careful comparison of the two bills indicates that this one 
went a step further toward government ownership and control 
of the canal. 


On January 14, 1897, Morgan persuaded the Senate to 
agree to the consideration of the bill, but Turpie thwarted this 
by raising the point of no quorum.” Four days later Morgan 
succeeded in having the Senate, in committee of the whole, 
proceed to the consideration of the bill.** For the benefit of 
his colleagues, he traced the history of the canal movement 
and endeavored to show that the provisions of the bill were 
in keeping with international agreements relative to the 
question and with those of the Maritime Canal Company. He 
also pointed out the advantages of the proposed canal to 
commerce and national defense.*® One week later Morgan 
attempted to have the Senate set a date to vote on the bill. This 
was defeated by Senator Turpie. Four days later Morgan 
asked the unanimous consent of the Senate for the canal bill 
to go over to the following day as unfinished business with the 
provision that Senator Turpie be allowed to retain the floor 
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until he had concluded his remarks. There being no objection 
to this, Morgan was successful in fixing the bill before the 
Senate as unfinished business.*° 


A few days later Morgan was made chairman of a sub- 
committee to take charge of the canal legislation.*t The days 
from January 27 to February 10 witnessed a subtle but grim 
parliamentary struggle between the friends and foes of the 
bill. On January 28 the Senate, in committee of the whole, 
resumed consideration of the bill. Senator George F. Hoar 
of Massachusetts asked that the bill be laid aside temporarily 
in order that a bankruptcy bill which he was sponsoring might 
be read before the Senate. Morgan, in order to prevent the 
canal bill from being sidetracked by a parliamentary device, 
asked to have it placed before the Senate in its regular order 
then laid aside informally. The next day Morgan asked the 
Senate to agree to vote on the bill on the following Tuesday. 
This move was frustrated by Turpie.** On the following 
Monday, February 1, Morgan again attempted to have the 
Senate agree to vote on the canal bill the next day, but this 
was prevented by Senator William F. Vilas of Wisconsin. 
Morgan then attempted to fix the date for a vote on the canal 
bill for the following Thursday. Vilas again objected and 
informed Morgan that objections would be interposed to any 
request for a vote at that early stage of the debate.** Senator 
Hoar asked Morgan to lay aside the canal bill in favor of the 
bankruptcy bill. In reply to this request Morgan said: 


The American mind is not made up, cannot be made up, to the 
conclusion that we are to abandon this plan. There are very few 
Americans who desire to see the plan abandoned. There are some 
railroad men, who, inconsiderately and foolishly, object to it, work 
against it, conspire in every way how to work it down, thinking that 
thereby they are going to increase their own income... . They are 
the men and the only men in the United States who have combined 
in opposition to the bill. 


And the old Crusader might have added that they had 
offered him a luscious plum in the form of a $50,000 a year 
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retainer’s fee.** Continuing Morgan said, “If I should... 
yield this measure, with all of its vast public significance, 
then .. . I should have the odium of cowardice and treachery 
both upon my soul... I will not do it.”** But a few days later 
Morgan was persuaded to give way with his bill as a special 
order, not taking it off the calendar, and to consent for Hoar 
to bring his bankruptcy bill before the Senate. In spite of his 
precaution Morgan’s canal bill was permanently side-tracked 
in that Congress. 


The canal project, however, seems to have been riding 
the tide of destiny. The Spanish-American War had broken 
out, and the long voyage of the Oregon around South America 
had demonstrated the need for an inter-oceanic canal. Thus 
there was a strong sentiment for the canal bill when Morgan 
brought it before the new Congress on December 8, 1898. 
Nevertheless, the bill encountered the usual dilatory tactics 
of the opposition, and Morgan, in a moment of exasperation, 
denounced such tactics in the language of the hustings. ‘While 
Congress is waiting,” he said, “the railroad monopolies, from 
the Panama Railroad to the Canadian Pacific, are leeching the 
life blood from the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
and are coining money out of the sufferings of the people. 
If we wait until this combination withdraws voluntarily from 
the feasting on the product of the people’s toil, they in turn 
will refuse to wait for Congressmen to get tired of their 
offices.”** This caustic hint evidently struck a responsive 
chord, for the Senate passed the canal bill on January 21, 
1899.*" 


New difficulties loomed. The old French Canal Company 
had failed in Panama, and the New Panama Canal Company 
had been organized in 1894 to take over the assets and pre- 
sumably to complete the canal. But soon its sole object was 
to sell its rights to the United States. This proposal was made 
in February, 1899, through the New York law firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell. This offer marked the appearance of William 
Neison Cromwell whose lobby was to be active at Washington 
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until the canal question was finally settled.** Another element 
in the confusion was a difference of opinion among the friends 
of the canal as to the best means of building it. As has been 
observed, the Senate bills had favored private ownership with 
government control within the framework of the existing 
international arrangements. But another element favored 
government ownership of the canal and the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in order to secure complete freedom of 
action. 

The Hepburn bill embodying these views had passed the 
House and had been sent to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic canals. On May 14, 1900, Morgan, as chairman of 
this committee, reported the House bill to the Senate without 
amendment.*® He seems to have realized that he would be 
unable to get a vote on the bill during that session. In order 
to secure early action in the next session he had the bill made 
a special order for the tenth day of the following December.*° 


In the meantime the famous “battle of the routes” was 
getting under way. Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties advocated an inter-oceanic canal] in their platforms of 
1900. The Democrats advocated “‘the immediate construction, 
ownership, and control of the Nicaraguan canal by the United 
States. ...’’*' And the Republican convention was prevented 
from going on record in favor of Nicaragua by the zealous 
work of Cromwell, who later revealed his role at the Republican 
convention by confessing that “We renewed our arguments 
and objections . ... the platform was changed and the words 
‘an isthmian canal’ were substituted for ‘Nicaragua canal’ .. .”’* 


Despite Morgan’s effort in the previous session of Con- 
gress to give the canal bill the right of way in the new session, 
he was not able to bring it before the Senate as the regular 
order before February 23, 1901. Even then he was unable 
to bring the bill to a vote. Congress was approaching its 
end, and Bunau-Varilla, on whose shoulders had fallen the 
mantle of de Lesseps, had left his retreat in Paris to campaign 
in America for the cause of Panama. Morgan, being well 
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acquainted with the failure of the French company in Panama 
and firmly convinced that the Nicaragua route was the better 
one, was genuinely alarmed at this new danger as well as at 
the approaching end of Congress without action on the 
canal bill. 

On March 2, Morgan submitted a joint resolution which 
would consummate an agreement previously arranged by the 
President between the United States, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica.“ This agreement provided for the acquisition of ter- 
ritory for the canal from Nicaragua and Costa Rica by the 
President of the United States as soon as the law would permit 
him to complete the negotiations.** Morgan urged the Senate 
to consider and pass this resolution. In speaking for it he 
reminded the Senators that the Fifty-Sixth Congress was the 
golden link between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and he urged them to immortalize that Congress by forging 
the canal that would link the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
But in spite of his eloquent plea, Senator Nelson W. Aldrich 
of Rhode Island objected to the resolution coming before the 
Senate, and thus tarnished—in the eyes of Morgan at least— 
the golden link between the centuries. 

Despite the obstructionist tactics of this “little wilful 
group” public demand for the canal was becoming so insistent 
that action could not be delayed much longer. Senator Lodge 
wrote Vice-President Roosevelt in March that he believed the 
Senate would soon pass the canal bill.* 

In keeping with the wishes of Roosevelt, Lodge, and others 
who were eager for the United States to secure a free hand 
in the building and control of the canal, the Hay-Paunceforte 
treaty was ratified in December 1901, and the way was cleared 
for the passage of the canal bill. 

A canal commission had been created in 1899 to investigate 
and determine the most practicable and feasible route for 
the isthmian canal.** The commission abandoned all routes as 
impossible except Nicaragua and Panama. In its conclusion 
it said, “The commission is of the opinion that ‘the most 
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practicable and feasible route for’ an isthmian canal to be 
‘under the control, management, and ownership of the United 
States’ is that known as the Nicaragua route.’’*’ The com- 
mission later changed its recommendation to that of the 
Panama route because, so it said, of a reduction in the bid of 
the New Panama Canal Company for the sale of its property. 
This would reduce the initial cost of the Panama Canal to 
approximately five and one-half million dollars less than that 
of Nicaragua.** When the question came before the Senate, 
Morgan advocated the Nicaragua route, because he thought 
that, in addition to its geographical disadvantages, the Panama 
Canal would ultimately be more expensive to commerce, and 
thus counteract the apparent saving. He presented statistics 
supporting this thesis to the Senate.*® 


In the Senate the Spooner amendment was offered to the 
Hepburn bill. This amendment authorized the President to 
acquire the rights and property of the New Panama Canal 
Company and to acquire the control of the territory from 
Columbia necessary for a canal, provided he could do so on 
equitable terms and within a reasonable time. Morgan opposed 
this amendment as essentially a substitute for the Hepburn 
bill, and a repudiation of President McKinley’s agreements 
with Nicaragua and Costa Rica for Canal rights and con- 
cessions.*® But it seems that at long last the gods were smiling 
on Bunau-Varilla. One of the chief objections which had been 
advanced against the Nicaragua route was the danger from 
volcanic eruptions. On the eve of the final debate of the 
eanal bill in the Senate Mount Monotombo in Nicaragua 
erupted. It was now Bunau-Varilla’s turn to take his cue from 
the gods and present an object lesson to the Senate. It so 
happened that Mount Monotombo in eruption was engraved 
on an issue of the stamps of Nicaragua. Bunau-Varilla hastily 
collected ninety of these little silent witnesses, as he so 
appropriately labeled them, pasted each on a separate sheet 
of paper with the following caption: “An official witness of 
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the volcanic activity of Nicaragua,” and placed one in the 
hands of each Senator.*' Bunau-Varilla’s silent witnesses 
evidently contributed their mite; when the Hepburn bill came 
to a vote it was passed with the Spooner amendment.*? 

Perhaps Morgan’s basic ambition for an isthmian canal 
is best demonstrated by his attitude and vote on this bill. He 
had clearly shown that of the two routes he preferred the one 
through Nicaragua. The Spooner amendment was manifestly 
a preference for the Panama route. But when the bill em- 
bracing the amendment came to a vote in June, 1902, he voted 
for it;** and later served on the committee for adjusting the 
differences of the two houses over it.°* Morgan said, “I voted 
’ for the canal act of June 28, 1902, which gives a certain pref- 
erence to the Panama route over the Nicaragua route, because 
the Senate had declared such a preference in adopting the 
Spooner amendment... . I did not see or believe that it was 
my duty to set up my individual judgment against that of a 
majority of the Senate on the question of the choice of the 
canal route.”®> On another occasion he said in speaking of 
the canal bill, “It nearly fills the measure of my hopes to 
the brim, for it is a canal and not a particular route for which 
I have tried to work in season and out of season for many 
years.”** Thus Morgan, like the Father of his Country, lost 
more battles than he won, but at the end of the long struggle 
he attained the object for which he had fought so valiantly. 
His motive, a threefold one, was to bring the eastern ports 
of the United States nearer to those of the western coast and 
of the Orient, to shorten the coast line of the United States 
and thereby make its naval defense easier, and finally to aid 
in securing an outlet for the products of the South. 
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A STUDY OF AGE DIFFERENTIALS OF NOTEWORTHY 
NATIVES AND MIGRANTS 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


The study of any group of people living in any place, some 
of whom were born there and some of whom were born else- 
where, evidently touches such questions as the advantages of 
natives‘ over migrants, the advantages of short-distance 
migrants over long-distance migrants, and the relationship 
of time to distance migrated. Because time is consumed when 
migration occurs, differences between the migrants and 
natives of a place in characteristics affected by time, such 
as age, would be expected to appear upon careful examination. 
Such differences would also be expected to appear between 
migrants who have moved different distances. The advantages 
of natives over migrants and of short-distance over long- 
distance migrants would thus be expected to exhibit them- 
selves in such matters as shorter period of time required to 
reach a certain rank or degree of distinction, and as superior 
chances for attaining to such a rank. 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine some data 
applicable to these postulates and inferences. The rank of 
distinction is that of sufficient prominence and success in a 
community to be the subject of a sketch in a Who’s Who of the 
noteworthy residents of the community. To be dealt with 
first is the question of the relative advantages of natives over 
migrants in terms of chances of inclusion among such persons. 
The handicapping effect of distance moved would be expected 
to exhibit itself in a larger number of distinguished persons 
born in the place of residence in reference to the area and 
population of the place than were born in other places, and 
a decreasing ratio of such persons as the distance of place 
of birth from place of residence increased. 


It is probable that for any specific study of this sort some 
adjustment in the statistics would be required to determine 
the true accuracy of the above theories, because of the un- 
evenness of population distribution in any region large enough 
for a significant study. For example, the presence of large 


1The term, native, as used herein refers to birth in the city, metropolitan 
district, or community of residence, rather than in the nation or country. 
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cities would be expected to affect the crude figures in certain 
instances. However, such conditions would as a rule be scarcely 
able completely to prevent the appearance of the expected 
differentials in chances of inclusion in such a directory. 


The metropolitan district of Kansas City, including as its | 
principal urban areas, according to Census definitions, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Kansas City, Missouri, and Independence, 
Missouri, was chosen as the central area; and the list of 
leaders was obtained from Who’s Who in Kansas City, a book 
published in 1930. Data of the type included in such a list 
leave much to be desired from the standpoint of reliability 
and perhaps of selectivity, inasmuch as there were no clear 
indications of the criteria for selection of names included, 
and in view of the fact that all directory data must be accepted 
by the editors on faith. Nevertheless, the individuals chosen 
do represent a certain class of business and civic leaders, and 
information on them should serve for preliminary inves- 
tigations of the sort under discussion. A preliminary sample 
of 1,000 names was chosen; 500 from the names in the part of 
the alphabet beginning with A, and the second 500 from 
names in the part of the alphabet beginning with M. Each 
of these samples was taken in consecutive order. Sketches 
not containing information concerning occupation, and birth 
place were not included in the 1,000 names. In the course 
of the analysis of the results eighty-nine names were dropped 
for various reasons. The deleted names were those of men 
whose birth dates were not included and those of all women, 
because of the small number of names found, thirty-eight. 
The study accordingly embraces a group of 911 male business 
and civic leaders. 

Kansas City was made the center of ten concentric zones, 
each having a radial distance of 50 miles. Persons included 
in the study who were born outside of these zones were differ- 
entiated only as to nativity in the United States. Although 
more distant zones within the United States could have been 
differentiated for a city so centrally located, the areas em- 
ployed are sufficient for the preliminary character of the 
study. The area of concentric zones included all of Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Arkansas; most of 


“Baldwin, Sara M. (Editor), Who’s Who in Kansas City, 1930, Robert 
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Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Indiana; a large part 
of Minnesota, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Colorado; and a small corner each of North Dakota, Michigan, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and New Mexico. 

Table I contains data applicable to the study of differential 
chances possessed by persons born in areas situated at dif- 
ferent distances from the city for attaining the degree of 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF LEADERS NATIVE TO, AND BORN 
AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES FROM, KANSAS CITY 
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*. Data on the area of Kansas City were obtained from the 
Census report on Metropolitan Districts in 1930. Square mile areas 
in the ten zones were calculated as areas of circles of different radii; 
and the area of each zone was then obtained by subtraction of the 
total extent of the areas inside of the inner limit of the zone from 
the total area embraced within the outer limits of the zone. The 
residual area of the United States was obtained by subtracting the 
sum of the areas in Kansas City and the ten zones from the total 
land area of the United States obtained from Volume I of the Census 
of Population, 1930, p. 6. The land area outside of continental United 
States was obtained by subtraction of the total United States land 
area from the land area of the earth given in the World Almanac, 
1937, p. 782. The area in the ten zones included a small amount of 
water surface, especially in the ninth and tenth zones (Lake Mich- 
igan), but the error in rates due to this factor is relatively unim- 


portant. 
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+. Population data employed were for 1890 with the exception 
of the estimated population of the earth, used in the calculation of 
the rate for the foreign-born leaders. The estimate of W. F. Willcox 
for 1900 (1,551 millions) was employed without correction as of 
sufficient accuracy for the present purpose. Cf. Willcox, W. F., 
International Migrations, Volume II, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1931, p. 78. Population data were classified by use of the 
county as a unit. Hach county was considered to be in the zone in 
which more than half of its area lay. A line drawn through the 
midpoint of the county parallel to the chord joining the points of 
the zone arc or arcs cutting the boundaries of the county was the 
basis on which the zone-classification of each county was made. 
Each county was considered a part of the zone of which the chord 
was nearest to this parallel line drawn through the midpoint. 

In 1890 a number of the present counties, especially in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska did not appear in the population 
data, but this inadequacy of population figures is in general counter- 
acted by the almost total absence of Kansas City leaders born in those 
counties. 


recognition indicated by inclusion in such a community list. 
The data in the left hand column show a consistent decline in 
number of persons born in each area between the central 
urban district (134) and the seventh zone, the outer limit of 
which is 350 miles from the center of the metropolitan area 
(15). The percentage decline for the same zones, indicated 
in the second column from the left in the table, was from 
14.7 to 1.6 per cent. The remaining data in this table, in the 
form of indexes based on area and population in relation to 
leaders originating in each zone specifically answer the ques- 
tion of the relative advantages and disadvantages of each area. 
Information on the number of leaders per unit of area and 
unit of population supports more categoric hypotheses that 
may be advanced concerning distribution of places of origin 
of leaders about a place where they have come to reside: 
1. As a rule a larger proportion of any population would be 
born in a city and residing there than would be born in any 
other place of similar area and population; and 2. Asa rule a 
declining number of residents of a location is born at increasing 
units of distance from the location, in reference to the area 
and size of population at each unit of distance. 

The production rate for Kansas City per unit of 1,000 
square miles surpassed by ratios between 129 to 1 and 
2,791,667 to 1 those in other units of area (rates per 1,000 
square miles of 1,675 to 12.95 for zone 1 and 1,675 to .0006 
for foreign countries). The differentials in population rates, 
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although not as great, are still quite impressive; the rates 
per 100,000 population for Kansas City surpassed those for 
other units of area by ratios between 3.4 to 1 and 38,405 to 1 
(rates per 100,000 population of 76.81 to 22.88 for zone 1 
and 76.81 to .002 for foreign countries). In other words, 
the central location in this study has a tremendous advantage 
over all other locations, with the exception of nearby areas 
when population alone is the basis of comparison, and even 
then the advantage is clear cut. 


The second hypothesis can be supported by the combined 
effect of three factors which singly may or may not operate 
in harmony with the general hypothesis. One factor, a 
declining number of persons of the class studied for each 
more distant place of origin, breaks down outside of the 
seventh fifty-mile zone. A second factor, increasing area for 
each more distant place of origin, is evidenced in a regular 
manner through the zones because of the concentric nature of 
the arrangement. Beyond the zones the areas increased to 
immense proportions because of the residual character of the 
categories. The third factor, increasing population for each 
more distant area of origin, supports the hypothesis through 
the fifth zone. In the sixth zone there was a decline, after 
which increases occurred through the ninth zone, only to 
decline in the tenth. The population of areas beyond the zones 
again increased to very large magnitudes. The location of 
large cities, such as St. Louis and Chicago, affected by the regu- 
larity of increase in the outer zones. And another important 
factor in the failure of the outer zones in the series to fulfill 
the simple logical expectations of constant increase in pop- 
ulation was the sparse condition of settlement in some parts 
of these outer tiers, especially Oklahoma, Western Kansas, 
Colorado, Western Nebraska, and South Dakota. This con- 
dition was partly counteracted in some tiers by the inclusion 
of more densely populated regions in the eastern states, but 
the increase from such sources was insufficient to compensate 
for irregularity of distribution of large cities. 


The combined effect of the first and second factors was 
a consistent decline in number of prominent persons per 1,000 
square miles through the seventh zone and then an increase 
in the eighth and ninth zones with further declines in more 
distant areas. Irregularity in population rates appeared in 
zone six, as would be expected in view of the aforementioned 
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break in the consistent population increase at this zone. The 
eighth zone exhibited another rise over the seventh, mainly 
because of an increase in number of leaders over the seventh 
zone. In the ninth zone (Chicago) the increase was more 
marked, but outside of this zone the rates declined again. 
The general trends, then, bear out the hypotheses, but excep- 
tional conditions, such as the irregular distribution of large 
cities, cause irregularity in the trends. It appears likely that 
even at a distance from any point of reference very large cities 
tend to be the place of birth of leaders out of proportion 
to their population. 

Returning now to the second problem with which the 
present discussion is concerned, namely, the relationship be- 
tween age and distance of place of residence from the place 
of birth of a migrant group, we find that the specific date of 
or age at arrival at the place of residence is not consistently 
available. However, the average age of persons born at 
different distances from the central city provides a partial 
answer to the question, on the assumption that no differences 
exist between the various areas of origin in their effect on 
the phenomena except those that are a function of distance. 
In other words, it is assumed that the average age of persons 
at the time they began their movements was the same, regard- 
less of the distance of their places of birth from the central 
area, that there were no important differential handicaps 


3It is quite possible that persons born in outer zones began their move- 
ments earlier than those born nearby, but there is no evidence to suggest 
differential ages at beginnings of careers or at the beginning of migration. 
Different ages at time of study might be a function of differences at any 
point in the process, but without age differentials being known for earlier 
stages in the mobility it is to be expected that those who have migrated 
farthest arrived somewhat later in the central area than those who were 
born close by. The time element is to only a slight extent a matter 
of hours or days of time earlier or later in arrival, in view of the 
for the most part to the usual movement pattern from more distant to 
transportation systems in use during the last half century, but refers 
less distant areas around cities and from the nearby areas to the cities 
themselves. E. G. Ravenstein and a number of other investigators 
have described the stages of such movements for various groups of the 
general population. A small number of studies have revealed a greater 
distance of migration in the case of leaders and persons of exceptional 
talent. P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman (Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology, New York, 1939, pp. 584-597) review the results of such studies. 
Also see Sorokin, P. A., Zimmerman, C. C., and Galpin, C. J., Systematic 
Source Book in Rural Sociology, Minneapolis, 1932, pp. 515-520. 
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to leadership of persons born at different distances, and that 
no other factors independent of distance were operative.‘ 
The hypothesis that there is an age differential for persons 
born in or near cities and those born at great distances from 
cities is supported by the data of the present study, as can 
be seen in Table II. Natives of Kansas City were, on the 
average, 8.7 years younger than those born in the 500 mile area 
of zones, and 14.6 years younger than other immigrants. 
They were also 8.6 years younger than those born in other 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE AGE OF PROMINENT RESIDENTS OF KANSAS CITY, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PLACE OF BIRTH 
Place of Birth Number Percentage avon, oo 
Kansas City 134 14.7 46.2 
In 500 mile area 533 58.5 54.9 
Rest of United States 211 23.2 60.8 
Foreign-Born 33 3.6 54.8 


Total 911 100.0 56.3 











countries and 10.1 years younger than the average for the 
whole group. The advantage of place of birth in reference to 
place of recognition is thus quite clear.* 


The age of the foreign-born leaders is the only surprising 
fact revealed in Table II. But even this is more reasonable 
when it is considered that probably the foreign-born in most 
cases know of their destination in a large city at the time of 
arrival and more of them move immediately to it than is true 
of natives. It is also true that most foreign-born residents 
of the United States arrive when under thirty years of age. 
If they go almost immediately to the city in which they reside 
in their later years, they consequently may arrive as early 
as or earlier than native-born migrants. Another factor affect- 
ing the situation may be the difference between the quality 
of successful foreign-born business men and those of American 


4This assumption is deserving for further study, in view of the fact 
that success and recognition are probably affected by language and other 
culture traits. In this study the outer zones include extreme north-south 
variations which may be of more significance than is allowed for by the 
assumption, although hardly enough to nullify it. 

SThese averages are assumed to refer to persons of equal merit; or to 
be more definite, it is assumed that natives of Kansas City were not given 
any advantage in the way of inclusion in the directory simply because 
they were natives. 
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birth. This may be in the matter of aggressiveness or some 
other differential factor associated with success in business 
and community leadership. However this may be, the first 
interpretation seems most likely to account for the differences 
discovered. 

Further light is shed on the relationship between age and 
distance of movement by analysis of age of migrants born 
in each of the ten zones from 50 miles to 500 miles outside 
of Kansas City. A certain amount of irregularity in average 
age was found for these zones, although persons from the 
outer areas were as a rule slightly older than those from 
inner areas (Table III). The third zone, in particular, was 
below average in the age of the leaders produced. The same 
tendencies toward irregularity in the relationship between age 
of persons and distance moved, marked by slightly greater 
age for the outer zones than for the innermost zones, and low 
average age in the 150 mile zone, were evident for persons 
outstanding in professional and business pursuits. Persons 


TABLE Ilr 


AVERAGE AGE OF PROMINENT MIGRANTS TO KANSAS CITY 
FROM TEN RADIAL ZONES 


——— 


Total Migrants Professional Leaders Business Leaders 
No. Ave. Age | No. Ave. Age No. Ave. Age 


101 543 54 47 54.9 
93 54.1 60 33 52.9 
85 50.8 52 F 33 49.8 
69 55.2 36 : 33 58.0 
41 54.2 30 11 54.6 
40 57.2 19 ° 21 56.7 
15 57.7 8 7 58.1 

54.8 14 8 52.5 
56.5 21 19 56.7 
58.4 15 12 56.6 


54.9 309 224 55.2 








aati 
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prominent in business were only .4 year older than those 
outstanding in the professions. 

The irregularity is not surprising for various reasons. 
In the first place, the 50 mile zones may be too small for 
significance when transportation facilities are so well 
developed. Local conditions, therefore, might affect the 
average age. As important is the small number of cases in- 
volved, which means that variations due to greater or less 
urbanization in certain zones might affect the results funda- 
mentally. It might be inferred from this that a combination 
of the data in other ways might give large enough samples 
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for greater significance and might also give units of size more 
significant for age and time differentials. The effect of this 
procedure when 100 mile zones are used is indicated in Table 
IV, from which it can be seen that except for the second zone 
average age increases more or less regularly with increasing 
distance. The same is true for persons in the professions, 
but not for those prominent in business, where in both the 
second and fourth zones there is deviation from the expected 
trend. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE AGE OF PROMINENT MIGRANTS TO KANSAS CITY 
FROM ZONES OF ONE HUNDRED MILES IN RADIUS 


Total Migrants Professional Leaders Business Leaders 
No. Ave. Age No. Ave. Age No. Ave. Age 


194 54.2 114 54.9 80 








Zone 
T 
Ir 154 52.8 88 54.2 66 
Il 81 55.7 49 55.4 32 
IV 37 56.0 22 56.5 15 
Vv 67 56.1 36 58.4 31 
Total 


533 54.9 309 548 224 








SUMMARY AND SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


In general the data analyzed above lead to the conclusion 
that persons born in a given urban center have a better 


chance for recognition in that center than those born else- 
where, and are younger on the average at a time of study 
after attaining the recognition. These facts can be interpreted 
as evidence that migration is a handicap to social] recognition. 
They likewise suggest that distance migrated is a factor in 
chances for recognition, in age at time of attaining recognition, 
and in the amount of handicap suffered in the migration. 
There are, however, various questions to be answered by 
further research, some of which were mentioned in what has 
gone before. The first and most obvious need is the extension 
of the study to other cities and to other degrees of social recog- 
nition. In the second place, the method of migration is im- 
portant, especially in demonstrating the importance of distance 
as a handicapping factor. Distance means little if travel 
occurs by the fastest means available. If rapid means were 
used by all migrants, then distance alone is an insignificant 
matter. Another question that is significant in the same 
connection is the sequence of stages in movement from place 
of birth to place of residence, since this is a major function 
of age at leaving birthplace and age on arrival at place where 
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recognition was attained. The relation of this sequence to 
other factors, such as occupation, wealth of family, and amount 
of education may be significant for understanding the direction 
of movement, as well as for completing our understanding 
of the ecological conditions associated with eminence and 
social recognition. 

Of major importance in clarifying the interpretation of 
the fundamental problems investigated already is the deter- 
mination of age at the start of the migration which ended at 
the place of residence at the time of recognition. It is partic- 
ularly important to determine if there are differential ages 
at beginning movements from different regions or zones, 
since such differences would immediately and directly affect 
the age differentials of the leaders. Likewise, the age at first 
attaining the level of recognition in question is important for 
a final understanding of the age differentials. 

The questions of differential handicaps of leaders born 
at different distances from the center of residence and recog- 
nition, and the differential handicaps of leaders of various 
occupations, such as those of a general cultural nature, also 
deserve careful analysis. 

Another research lead uncovered is the apparent effect 
of large cities, even at considerable distances from the “goal’’ 
of migration. Are all cities in such circumstances, or only 
the largest cities, more productive than rural areas? And at 
what distance do rural areas approach most closely to cities 
of different sorts in productivity? 

There are even more fundamental problems that this study 
calls to our attention. For example, little is known of the 
degree, character, or causes of the handicaps incident to social 
mobility or to migration in the matter of social adjustment 
to the new situation as follower or leader. It is all too easy 
to assume such handicaps but little evidence has been 
accumulated and carefully analyzed.* 

And finally, the evidence has shown that the relative 


6éP. A. Sorokin in his Social Mobility, New York, 1927, pp. 508-528, made 
the first thorough-going analysis of mobility, and suggested that its handi- 
caps include increase of mental strain, increase of superficiality, decrease 
of sensitiveness of the nervous system, increase of psycho-social isolation, 
increase of restlessness, and increase of search for sensual pleasures. How- 
ever, relatively little socio-psychological research had or since has been 
engaged in that offers unassailable tests of the hypotheses advanced. 
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favorability for social recognition of a certain location or 
type of location can be studied successfully by statistical 
methods. This is a question that deserves much more attention, 
since an answer to it will not only make for a clearer under- 
standing of social recognition, but may be expected to con- 
tribute important conclusions to human ecology in general, 
since the quality of a population from the standpoint of the 
ratio of eminent persons to total population is very closely 
related to measures of cultural quality as this is judged within 
the limits of each large culture group. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF HORACE GREELEY 


JAMES H. STAUSS 
University of Wisconsin 


Historians of economic thought, in customarily appointing 
Henry C. Carey dean of the American School, have generally 
neglected the high spokesman of discontent and reform in 
the ’forties and ’fifties—Horace Greeley, founder and editor 
of the New York Tribune. Yet, in the influence of sheer 
evangelism, which was the contemporary significance of the 
American School, the journalist was superior to the accredited 
master. And in the opportunity for historical understanding 
and insight, which is the scholarly worth of the American 
School, Horace Greeley’s life and political economy stand 
out as clearer expressions of a young America in its middle 
period transition. 

Greeley was an awakened figure of his time. Never the 
totally eccentric dreamer he is frequently considered, he found 
himself aware that narrow parochialisms were breaking up, 
and he aimed to conform society to the changes under way. 
He saw his country as the great chance for righting wrongs— 
and he wished to make it a proving ground for social exper- 
imentation. Thus, he devoted his life and his paper to teaching 
the people to seek freedom by building a wealthy nation in 
which resources should be correctly utilized and special 
privileges should be destroyed. It was his mission to throw 
himself into the center of current affairs; and this he did 
without reserve, by stirring men to a consciousness of hap- 
penings and by establishing himself as a thought-provoking 
authority—dear to his public, even if without its confidence 
in his executive abilities. In his controversy Greeley embodied 
the prophecy of formative nationalism and the social ferment 
linked with it. 

The editor’s list of ameliorative proposals ranged from 
the personal outward. Near-vegetarian, disciple of Sylvester 
Graham, dissenter against capital punishment, Universalist— 
these were a few of the labels attached to the man who inter- 
preted his private causes in the light of public well-being. 
Greeley condemned exorbitant mileage allowances to Con- 
gressmen. The columns of the Tribune were opened to Bris- 
bane and his Fourierism during the early ’forties. And the 
journalist heartily endorsed the phalanx projects, while giving 
considerable support to the Associationist movement by 
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writing, speaking, and advising. Always he retained his belief 
in some sort of cooperation, although he realized that the 
road to its attainment must be rocky. Unionism, with its 
collective bargaining, he considered the true method of indus- 
trial harmony. Throughout his life Greeley was a staunch 
supporter of Clay’s American System policies—protection, 
internal improvements, and national banking. All the time 
his foremost concern was for the ambitious farmer and 
worker; and in consequence he held that the restraints and 
injustices of private controls and speculations must go. 
Toward that end Greeley became more and more concerned 
with both expedient and deeper reforms in regard to free 
land and free soil. The issue of free land was a phase of the 
extended implications of territorial expansion; and the issue 
_ of free soil was an aspect of the highly intricate relationships 
of sectional testing and conflict. Each reflected a Greeley 
searching in a broader dusk and enriching his prophecy. 

Greeley’s convictions in the formative nationalism of the 
two decades before the war aroused his sympathies in the 
decade after for purification of nationalism. Although loyal 
to the Grant administration in its early years, in 1871 he 
allied himself with a bolting cluster of dissenters in the 
Liberal Republican movement—the protest against the na- 
tional demoralization of reconstruction and the demand for 
realization of Southern economic potentialities; its members 
formed the vanguard of those who were awakening to the 
reality of the new industrialism in politics. But Greeley’s 
personality and criticism were of the past! His leadership 
was unfitted for third party triumph or for dealing with 
post-war historical development. He was a man of his own 
time—and his day had gone by when he was crushed in 1872. 
Nevertheless, Horace Greeley, as a pillar of the American 
School, in his ideology typifies that which is distinctly Amer- 
ican in the history of economic thought. And there lies his 
interest for the modern student of institutions. 

In his principles of political economy Greeley was a pro- 
ponent of Clay’s American System. With enthusiastic faith 
in the common sense of his readers, he sought to popularize 
the economic notions that he had gleaned in worldly experience 
and in private study. Said he,' 


1Horace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, p. vii. 
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I write for the great mass of intelligent, observant, reflecting farmers 
and mechanics; and, if I succeed in making my positions clearly 
understood, I do not fear that they will be condemned or rejected. 


Thus, confident, with a trenchant wit and a pricking satire, 
a lucid style, and a point of view unencumbered by the niceties 
of academic refinement, Greeley, the editor-reformer, looked 
toward the arena of policy formulation, and there he found 
room for the employment of his thoughts on political economy. 
Inspired by an idealism of opportunity, work, and thrift— 
virtues of optimism so apt to the mind-set of one in a young 
country—Greeley avowed the purpose of his works to be 
social and, more directly, national betterment. 

Hence, the raison d’étre of political economy is to inform 
the people of a state about the basic principles necessary for 
the best and greatest possible production of useful materials 
and services :? 

In my conception, the chief end of a true Political Economy is the 


conversion of idlers and useless exchangers or traffickers into habitual, 
effective producers of wealth. 


Thus, ethically inclined to direct the youthful and relatively 
undeveloped American nation toward economic greatness, 


Greeley held forth as the fundamental tenet of progress the 
rule which states that increases in the productive power of 
an economy accompany its transformation from an agricul- 
tural system to one of diversified manufacture. Consequently, 
the main proposition of political economy is this :* 

A nation which would be prosperous, must prosecute various branches 


of industry, and supply its vital wants mainly by the labor of its 
own hands. 


The proof of this principle, Greeley believed, is to be found 
in a host of historical examples of regions or of states whose 
people have lived with increasing abundance as they have 
built, upon a foundation of geographical and social adapta- 
bility, a diversified system of production. 

Having thus treated political economy in its significance, 
its purpose, and its basic principle, Greeley stated, as his 
second fundamental maxim, the supplementary proposition :* 


2Ibid., cf. pp. 13ff., 29, 49, 282. For the quotation, p. 29. 
SHorace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life, New York, 1868, p. 529. 
4Ibid., p. 539. 
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Equilibrium between agriculture, manufacturers and commerce, which 
we need, can only be maintained by means of protective duties. 


The dominant place of this axiom in the writer’s thought is 
patently displayed in the full title of his economic work: 


Essays designed to Elucidate the Science of Political Economy, while 
Serving to Explain and Defend the Policy of Protection to Home 
Industry, as a System of National Cooperation for the Elevation 
of Labor. 


The case for protection, as it came from the pen of Greeley, 
centered about the infant industries argument. Thus, it is 
“because the establishment or naturalization of a new branch 
of industry always costs something at the outset’ that it is 
legitimate and necessary for the state to foster, temporarily, 
an industrialized economy, an undertaking too vast for indi- 
vidual initiative. Especially, in seeking such an end, protec- 
tion must be the expedient policy in producing “most Wares 
and Fabrics whereon Steam and Machinery have full play, and 
which are cheapened, not by low wages, but by the extensive 
demand, and the signal efficiency of the means whereby that 
demand is satisfied.”* Thereby, the returns to agencies of 
production are enhanced, and the consumer is enabled to 
purchase goods more cheaply. 


Supplementary to this broader case for the tariff is the 
argument for import duties as a conserving measure. For all 
pernicious dumping by foreign producers with a surplus will 
be prevented—thus, saving manufacturers from destruction 
and consequently sparing the national society from recurrent 
paralyses. 


Greeley never developed his argument in a very precise 
manner. Nor is it free from many expressions brandished 
about in latter day neo-mercantilism. He casually accounted 
for prosperity or for depression in the economy by the presence 
or by the absence of duties. And the whole case for protection 
he embellished with barbed denunciations of free traders, 
especially of their “school of negation and obstruction.”’ But 
Greeley also lent an air of patriotism to his case, for he subtlely 
alleged the views of many of the nation’s great men to coincide 


SHorace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, p. 149. 
6Ibid., p. 147. 
tIbid., p. 127. 
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with his own.* However, on the whole, and in consideration 
of the early time of writing, the exposition is indicative of a 
fair type of journalistic analysis. 

Inextricably bound up with the principles of diversification 
and of protection in Greeley’s thought was the prophetic 
historical tenet :* 


Cooperation . . . seems to be the next step ahead in the industrial 
and social progress of the civilized world. 


In a wider sense cooperation stands for the concerted efforts 
of the people to attain a well-diversified national economy; but 
in a narrower, more specific meaning the term alludes to’® 
the organization of workmen into bodies capable of selling their 
own labor or its product by wholesale, and fairly dividing or allotting 
its proceeds, or of consumers to purchase in gross whatever they may 
require, and divide or apportion it at the least possible cost. 


To Greeley, cooperation is a natural growth in the sequence 
of modes of productive organization. Immediately its task is 
to supplant a wage system that “has placed the interests of 
employer and employed in seeming if not real antagonism.’ 
But the achievement of this task, Greeley believed, is provi- 
sional upon the force of reason and free inquiry into better 
methods, as well as upon the adoption of plans from successful 
experiments elsewhere. 

Greeley held that a suitable environment for cooperation 
must be conducive to certain employment—an economy pro- 
tected from foreign rivalry and world depressions. But he 
recognized that “ours is one of the last countries in which 
Cooperation is likely to become widely popular.”” As a 
nation ‘‘on the march from East to West,”** the United States 
for years would be lacking in the essential stability. Never- 
theless, cooperation must remain an ultimate objective in 
progress. 

Horace Greeley championed both settlement of the West 
and efficiency in technological introduction. The two have 
the similarity of projecting another basic principle in reen- 
forcement of diversified industrialism, protection, and co- 


8Ibid., cf. p. 133, eg. 

*Ibid., p. 346. 

10Horace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, p. 346. 
11Jbid., p. 86. 

12%bid., p. 285. 

18] bid., p. 286. 
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operation. This last addition to Greeleys’ doctrines on politica] 
economy may be stated as follows: The country’s resources 
must be utilized and improved at all times in every potential 
manner. This principle, which colors the journalist’s whole 
work, comes to the fore in his unceasing efforts to promote 
the nation’s industrial expansion throughout the domain. It is 
reflected in the reiterated and too-famous “Go West, young 
man, go West.”** It is manifest in the hearty sanction accorded 
all technical progress, as illustrated in the dedication to 


Greeley’s What I Know of Farming: 
To the man of our age who shall make the first plow propelled by 
steam, or other mechanical power, whereby not less than ten acres 
per day shall be thoroughly pulverized to a depth of two feet, at a 
cost of not more than two dollars per acre, this work is admiringly 
dedicated by the author. 


Again, the doctrine of correct exploitation and correct culti- 
vation of resources is exemplified in the editor’s untiring 
efforts for advance in agricultural methods and life, as well 
as for orderly, planned settlement of lands on the outskirts 
of civilization.** 

Other aspects of Horace Greeley’s principles were inci- 
dental to his comprehensive purpose of presenting a practical 
guide for the destinies of the youthful and forward looking 
America. These relatively adventitious features crop out as 
supporting abstractions in the compendium of doctrines for 
the formulation of policy. And although not arranged for the 
purpose of formal exposition of theory, they treat of pro- 
duction, price-making, distribution, money, and institutional 
problems. 

Greeley’s handling of factors in production is not far from 
orthodox. However, the ethical considerations involved in 
improving their efficiencies and in increasing their quantities 
color the description. Thus, for example, Greeley asserted 
that commerce at best is “unproductive” and that many of its 
practices are obvious debaucheries.’* Price he held to depend 
upon supply and demand, while he found it to be generally 


14J, B. Grinnell, Men and Events of Forty Years, Boston, 1891, cf. p. 86. 
The author has recorded an occasion upon which he was offered the advice 
by Greeley. 

18Cf. Horace Greeley, What I Know of Farming, New York, 1871; E. D. 
Ross, “Horace Greeley and the Beginnings of the New Agriculture”, 
Agricultural History, Vol. VII, January, 1933, pp. 3-17. 

1¢Horace Greeley, Political Economy, Philadelphia, 1869, cf. pp. 336ff., e.g. 
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measured by cost.’’ The theory of distribution bothered the 
editor but little: He apparently thought its solution to be in 
the enhancement of the economy’s productivity and in the 
elimination of monopolies. In regard to money, he expressed 
great concern that an adequate supply be maintained—through 
the use of paper money, through discouragement of an un- 
favorable balance of trade, through reduced borrowing from 
foreigners, and through sound credit based upon a smaller 
public debt. 

The legitimate sphere of state action, Greeley contended, 
constitutes more than the negative function of maintaining 
law and order. In addition to such undisputed power, control 
and regulatory intervention should be directed with meticulous 
care toward the positive construction of an industrious and 
wealthy nation. Primarily, the authority of government should 
promote policy in harmony with the basic principles heretofore 
briefed. 

Although Horace Greeley throughout his editorial career 
sponsored this exegesis of political economy, he more fre- 
quently than not relegated the essentials in favor of other 
pressing policies. Thus, declarations asserted in a long life 
before the public point toward a broader conception of the 
American System. 


The important question of land grants to railroads seeking 
governmental aid in constructing their network of rails re- 
ceived an unambiguous answer from Greeley, the watchdog 
of agrarian rights. Alert to safeguard the settler from 
monopolistic tyranny, he condemned tract subsidies for the 
then intrastate lines on the grounds that the companies took 
the best acres for sales; consequently, only high prices and 
feverish speculation could result. Dissenting from the common 
western opinion that there was land enough for both settler 
and railroad, he held that private initiative would perceive 
future gains and care for its own aggrandizement. On the 
other hand, the erection of Pacific railroads would seem to 
unite the people of far off regions with those in older districts, 
and, therefore, the public should assume part of the burden 
of these projects battling in the wilderness of nature and of 
economic uncertainty. Thus, an empirical judgment has re- 
affirmed Greeley’s basic concern for national expansion and 
nation-building. 


it[bid., cf. pp. 98ff. 
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That Greeley early became convinced that the old American 
System was incomplete as a social ameliorative is evidenced by 
his turning to the Associationist movement. But at length he 
was disillusioned by the self-exhaustion of the various phalanx 
projects, as well as by intellectual attacks upon the philosophy. 
Thereupon, he dedicated his idealism to Cooperation and bent 
his practical efforts to securing legislation for labor and 
farmer betterment.** 


Greeley had gradually educated himself for a free land 
apostleship, and in 1845 he demanded earnest discussion of 
the plan of land reformers for unrestricted settlement of the 
public domain. The next year, amidst bitter invective from 
the opposing press, he piedged himself to carry the proposition 
for free land from its hitherto narrow sphere of discussion 
into the ranks of the foremost issues of the day. The wave 
of land reform then plunged ahead: The Tribune’s constant 
chiding of Congressional opposition, Greeley’s introduction of 
a homestead bill in the House, the founding of the Republican 
party, Buchanan’s veto of a compromise measure, and, finally, 
the election of 1860—all were milestones on the way to the 
passage of the Homestead Bill of 1862, which was to provide 
the legal foundation for extensive migration to the West. 
In the trend of events no one participated more zealously 
in controversy than Greeley, and no one was more instrumental 
in making the goal of free land a reality. 

Horace Greeley’s sponsorship of homesteading identifies 
him with the obsession for expansion in the American System 
of the ’fifties and the ’sixties. This later System grew out 
of the narrower program of Clay and of the complementary 
aiding devices of the second quarter of the century, and the 
main plank of its platform was the plea for free land. It was 
an ideological policy that justified social control in positive 
encouragement of economic expansion, that finally stood for 
political union as again political cleavage, and that, at length, 


18In addition to the invaluable files of the Tribune, the following articles 
present excellent summaries of Greeley’s work in relation to governmental 
policy in the middle period: J. R. Commons, “Horace Greeley and the 
Working Class Origins of the Republican Party”, Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. XXIV, Sep., 1909, pp. 468-488; Roy M. Robbins; “Horace Greeley: 
Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1867”, Agricultural History, Vol. VII, 
Jan., 1933, pp. 18-41; E. D. Ross, “Horace Greeley and the West”, The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XX, June, 1933, pp. 63-74. 
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in reconstruction pleaded for leniency toward the South in 
order that a whole United States might partake of economic 
and general progress in the new industrialism. 

The American School can best be characterized as impelled 
by the optimism of a new country and by the well-meant 
motives of formative expansionism emphasized in the reno- 
vated American System; but at the same time it was hindered 
by the protectionist mind-set of Clay’s doctrines. It reflected 
the conviction that government should actively assist the 
growth of the economy by political subsidy. Hence, the 
American School introduced the incidental infant industry 
argument of the laissez-faire liberals as the feature of its 
rationale—it rejected classicism’s central thesis that social 
policy should manifest the construction of a legal framework 
within which competitive enterprise must function without 
the interference of political controls and without the privilege 
of special rules. 

The main current of over a century and a half of economic 
liberalism is overwhelmingly in antipathy to the American 
School’s (and Greeley’s) guiding philosophy of governmental 
subsidy. The concensus of the classical and neo-classical tradi- 
tion has been and is that protection is economically undesirable 
as preventing maximization of the social product. Even the 
case for tariffs to preclude dumping and to protect infant 
industries in order to obtain external economies has about 
fallen.*® Cooperation has not yet proved to be the collective 
way of eliminating social conflicts. Nor as a method of 
invoking economic checks and balances does it hold promise 
of reform. In his emphasis upon correct utilization of present 
and potential resources, Greeley’s thinking runs true to the 
most respected aims of economic doctrine; but basically his 
agreement is only to accept technological progress. The real 
problems of economic fluidity and management were weakly 
disposed of in the editor’s works. Furthermore, in examining 
the question of whether the West was too speedily settled, 
many historians are coming to conclude that the haste to take 
land was ill-advised. Greeley’s preference was for a procedure 
of settlement marked by restraint and planning. Yet, without 
seemly reason to hope for rational migration, he compromised 
to support a national expansion in which participants 


19Cf. Gottfried von Haberler, The Theory of International Trade, New 
York, 1936, pp. 278ff., 322ff. 
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demanded subsidies from government when the economic 
burdens were heavy—but neglect from government in regard 
to any judgment concerning the prudence of swift alienation of 
the public domain. 

To evaluate Greeley’s thought so summarily is, in part, to 
take an ideology of the past from its historical setting and to 
criticize it in terms of an accepted norm and a twentieth 
century present. Thus, the attack is upon that which Greeley 
taught in the good faith of patriotism. But at the same time 
it recognizes that the journalist’s principles offer little insight 
or judgment value for guidance in contemporary formulation 
and appraisal of policy. However, Greeley was not a prophet 
of national decadence. Although his doctrines were un- 
promising in the light of knowledge expounded by some of his 
contemporaries, his motives were indicative of the best in 
formative nationalism. Furthermore, his environment offers 
clarification of why he failed to accept the outlook of the 
classical liberals. In this broader view, Greeley, as a person- 
ality, does not reflect the distinctly unfavorable impression 
invoked by a relatively static logic. On the contrary, Greeley 
becomes very comprehensible as sanely and distinctly a man 
of his time; in fact, an outstanding leader of men, an excellent 


critic to have about. The total picture portrays the stuff of 
which leadership and ideas are fashioned, albeit the latent 
dangers of misinformed liberalism. Thus, Horace Greeley 
lends greater character to the American School as one of its 
outstanding figures, and his contemporary influence and im- 
portance reveal the opportunity for scholarly understanding 
of the United States in its middle period movement. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Although certain persons at each institution have kindly 
consented to supply the editors of the QUARTERLY with 
news items concerning research projects completed or in 
progress, promotions in rank, and other information con- 
cerning their colleagues in the social sciences, contributions 
to this department are welcomed from any member of the 
Association who may have news items to report from time to 
time. Notes should be forwarded to the Editor-in-Chief at 
least six weeks before the publication date of each number 
of the QUARTERLY. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas—Plans are being made for the second 
annual Arkansas Bankers Seminar, to be held during the 
coming summer at the University of Arkansas. These sem- 
inars provide conferences and instruction on matters of pro- 
fessional interest. Speakers of state wide and national repu- 
tation serve as instructors in their special fields. The seminar 
is sponsored by the Arkansas Bankers Association, the College 
of Business Administration and the General Extension Service 
of the University of Arkansas. 

A conference of executives of the ice industries of Arkansas 
is to be held during the last week in February on the University 
campus in connection with the program for vocational training 
in the distributive occupations. 

Dr. Dorsey D. Jones of the Department of History is the 
author of a recent article in Sociology and Social Research 
entitled, “Parallels in Leadership: Peter the Great and 
Mustapha Kemal”. 

Dean C. C. Fichtner of the College of Business Admin- 
istration spoke before the Chamber of Commerce of El] Dorado, 
Arkansas on January 17, on the subject “The South—the 
Nation’s Number One Economic Problem’”’. 

Dr. Trimble R. Hedges, recently Associate Professor of 
Rural Economics at Oklahoma A. and M. College, has been 
added to the staff of the Department of Rural Economics and 
Sociology. He will engage in special studies on costs of cotton 
production. Dr. Hedges holds his Ph. D degree from the 
University of Illinois and was formerly associated with the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

New bulletins recently published by members of the faculty 
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of Rural Economics and Sociology include the following: 
“Index numbers of Prices Received for Arkansas Farm 
Products, 1910-1937” by W. T. Wilson and Stuart L. Bryan, 
and “Geographic Distribution of Arkansas Crops and Live- 
stock” by Professor J. W. Reid. 


KANSAS 


The University of Kansas—Dr. Loren C. Eiseley, Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, reported to the 
American Anthropological Association concerning evidences of 
a preceramic culture horizon in Smith County, Kansas. Dr. 
Eiseley in collaboration with Dr. H. T. U. Smith, of the 
Department of Geology, will continue excavations on this 
culture site. 

Miss Esther E. Twente, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
and Social Work, conducted an institute on Rural Social Case 
Work at the Colorado Conference of Social Work held in 
Denver during October. She is Acting Chairman of the 
Regional Committee of the Family Welfare Association of 
America. Miss Twente is President of the Kansas Conference 
of Social Work. The annual meeting of the conference will be 
held April 13, 14 and 15 at Emporia, Kansas. 

Dr. Alfred M. Lee, Associate Professor of Sociology, who 
was on leave during the academic year 1937-1938, has resigned 
to accept a position with Rich Associates Inc., New York City. 

Mr. Hilden Gibson, formerly Instructor in Political Science 
at Stanford University, has been appointed Instructor in 
Political Science and Sociology. He will collaborate with 
Professor Walter Sandelius and Professor Carroll D. Clark 
in the future development of the Social Science Survey course 
for freshmen and sophomores, as well as teach classes in 
sociology and political science. 

Dr. Seba Eldridge, Professor of Sociology, has made a 
preliminary study which he has issued in mimeographed form 
concerning Development of Collective Enterprise in the United 
States. This study will be placed in the hands of the group of 
collaborators at the University of Kansas and elsewhere who 
are engaged in the cooperative investigation of collective 
enterprise. 

University of Wichita—Mr. Vane Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Economics in the municipal University of Wichita, has been 
granted a leave of absence until the fall of 1940 to accept a 
position in the Internal Revenue Department of the Federal 
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Government to handle special work on processing taxes in 
the income tax unit. Mr. Smith has also been recently awarded 
his certificate as a certified public accountant. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University—Louisiana State University is in 
the process of establishing as a unit of its agricultural college, 
a school of Pan-American Agriculture. This endeavor is part 
of the university’s program to aid in the closer cooperation of 
the Americas. 

Professor T. Lynn Smith has been given a leave of absence 
for the summer of 1939 to conduct a social and economic study 
of the South and Central American countries in preparation 
for the opening of the new School of Pan-American Agri- 
culture. 

A new building for the School of Commerce is in the 
process of construction on the campus and will be ready for 
use by September 1939. 

During the year 1939-40, Mr. Willmoore Kendall of the 
School of Government will be relieved of teaching duties on 
the campus and will spend the year organizing and leading 
conferences, forums, and discussion groups throughout the 
state. 

Mr. Aiex B. Daspit of the School of Government, who has 
been on leave for advanced study at Harvard University, will 
return to the campus at the end of the present school year. 

During the summer session of 1939, Mr. Alden L. Powell 
will teach at the University of Arizona under an exchange 
arrangement by the School of Government, which will bring 
Mr. Waldo E. Waltz of that institution to Louisiana State 
University for the summer. 

The inauguration of a Southern Biography Series has been 
announced by the Louisiana State University Press. The Series 
will be edited by Professors Wendell W. Stephenson and Fred 
C. Cole and will embrace economic as well as political bio- 
graphy. It is intended to appeal to the intelligent general 
reader and to the professional historian. Studies of prominent 
Southerners who have not hitherto received adequate biogra- 
phical treatment are acceptable. Outstanding Southerners for 
whom the discovery of new materials warrants a reevaluation 
will also be considered. The first volumes will probably appear 
in the fall of 1939. Two manuscripts have already been ac- 
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cepted: a biography of Edward Livingston by Professor 
William B. Hatcher of Louisiana State University and another 
of Felix Grundy by Professor J. H. Parker of Memphis State 
Teachers College. 


Plans for the Southern History Series, edited by Professor 
Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas and Wendell 
H. Stephenson of Louisiana State University, and published 
by the presses of Louisiana State University and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, have moved forward, and it is anticipated 
that publication may begin within two years and be completed 
within five. Contracts have been signed with authors whose 
names appear opposite the tentative titles listed below: 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689, by 
Wesley F. Craven, New York University. 

The Southern Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 1689-1763, by Philip 
Davidson, Agnes Scott College. 

The South in the American Revolution, 1763-1789, by Pr‘lip M. Hamer, 
The National Archives. 

Founding the Southern System, 1789-1819, by Thomas P. Abernethy, 
University of Virginia. 

The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848, by Charles 
S. Sydnor, Duke University. 

The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861, by Avery Craven, 
University of Chicago. 

The Southern Confederacy, 1861-1865, by Charles W. Ramsdell, 
University of Texas. 

The South in Reconstruction, 1865-1880, by E. Merton Coulter 
University of Georgia. 

The Origins of the New South, 1880-1913, by Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 

The Present South, 1913-1940, by Rupert Vance, University of North 
Carolina. 


Dr. Paul C. Young and Mr. Harry M. Capps of the 
Psychology Department are on leave of absence from the 
University during the year 1938-1939. In their places, Dr. 
Richard L. Schanck of Kenyon College and Dr. E. Donald 
Sisson of Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecticut) 
have come as visiting professors. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute—Dr. Karl E. Ashburn, for- 
merly Professor of Economics and Business Administration at 
Texas Technological College assumed his duties as Head of the 
Commerce and Business Administration Department at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, on February 
1, 1939. 
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MISSOURI 


University of Missouri—During the past year, the University 
Research Council has made small grants, to assist in defraying 
the expenses of research projects, to the following social 
scientists: Professors R. S. Bauder and Karl R. Bopp of the 
Department of Economics; T. A. Brady of the Department 
of History; William L. Bradshaw and J. G. Heinbert of the 
Department of Psychology; N. P. Gist and C. T. Pihlblad of 
the Department of Sociology; and C. E. Lively of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology. 

An extract of Professor Heinberg’s project will appear 
in an early issue of the American Political Science Review as 
“Personal Structure of French Cabinets”. 

Professor Martin L. Faust of the Department of Political 
Science expects to take a sabbatical leave next year, and to 
divide the time between study and travel in Europe and re- 
search in Washington, D. C. Dr. Faust was recently elected 
to the executive council of the American Political Science 
Association. 

Professor Elmer Wood of the Department of Economics 
was awarded the David A. Wells prize for his study of English 
Banking Theories, 1819-1857 which will be published shortly 
in the Harvard Economic Series. 

Associate Professor Karl R. Bopp has just published 
“Hjalmar Schacht: Central Banker” in the University of 
Missouri Series. 

Mr. W. G. Colman, Graduate Assistant in Political Science, 
was during the past year Technical Assistant to the Supervisor 
of Examinations for the Missouri Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. The Commission gave merit examinations 
to over 13,000 applicants for the purpose of selecting a per- 
manent staff of about 600 persons to administer the State Law. 

Professors R. 8. Bauder, J. G. Heinberg, and Fred Mc- 
Kinney served as technical advisers to the Supervisor in con- 
nection with the above merit examination program of the 
Commission during the summer of 1938. 

Professor H. N. Peters has been granted a leave of absence 
in order to do some psychological testing of inmates in Missouri 
penal and reform institutions. 

The History of the University of Missouri which is being 
prepared for the Centennial Celebration is expected to appear 
late in 1939. It is being edited by Professor Jonas Viles, with 
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chapters written by other members of the faculty, including 
Professor Wm. L. Bradshaw of the Department of Political 
Science and Professor C. F. Mullett of the Department of 
History. 

Professor J. E. Wrench, in collaboration with Professor 
J. B. Berry has gotten out an archaelogical survey of Boone 
County, Missouri. These men have also conducted archae- 
logical work at various sites in the state. 

Professor Elmer Ellis has edited some of the better essays 
of F. P. Dunne, which have appeared under the Scribner 
imprint as Mr. Dooley at His Best. Ellis is now conducting 
the teacher’s section of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, and is Chairman of the Membership Committee of 
the American Historical Association. 

Professor Charles F. Mullett has returned from a year’s 
work at the Huntington Library in California. He is now 
engaged in working up the material which he secured from 
a study of the collection of pamphlets in that library. 

Professor Thomas A. Brady has recently published pri- 
vately a Repertory of Statuary and Figured Monuments relat- 
ing to the Cult of the Egyptian Gods. He intends to publish 
the photographs of these pieces eventually and solicits sugges- 
tions and criticisms from all those who are interested in 
the subject. 

Professor J. B. Worlf has continued to contribute frequent 
articles on contemporary European problems to World Affairs. 

Dr. L. E. Atherton has published during the past few 
months two papers in the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society of the Baker Library and one in the Library Quarterly. 
These papers deal with the period before the Civil War, the 
published papers specifically with aspects of Western mer- 
chandizing. His work entitled, “The Pioneer Merchant in 
Mid-America”, is to appear soon in the University of Missouri 
Studies. During the past year, Atherton has worked on a 
grant from the University Research Fund, making a survey 
of business of old firms in Missouri, and has collected certain 
items for the Historical Society Library. 

For the Summer Session of 1939, The University has 
secured Mr. Everett Edwards who is in charge of Agricultural 
History in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Edwards will offer courses in the History of 
Agriculture. Professor Bert Lowenberg of the University 
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of South Dakota will give courses on American Social History 
in the Summer Session. 


NEW MEXIco 


University of New Mexico—Dr. W. W. Hill, assistant professor 
of Anthropology, is leaving on February lst on a one year’s 
leave of absence to become assistant curator of American 
Ethnology at the National Museum in Washington, D. C. His 
place will be taken by Dr. Homer G. Barnett, now research 
associate in Anthropology at the University of California, who 
will come here with the title of instructor in Anthropology. 

Beginning in the spring semester of 1939-40 Dr. Leslie 
Spier, now associate professor of Anthropology at Yale Uni- 
versity, will be a professor of Anthropology at the University 
of New Mexico for one semester of each year. Dr. Florence 
Hawley, assistant professor of Anthropology at the University 
of New Mexico, will be on leave of absence beginning February 
1 to carry on dendrochronologic research for the University 
of Chicago in the Middle West. 

Mr. Paul Reiter, instructor in Anthropology will not con- 
duct classes on the campus during this academic year, as he 
is in charge of the University of New Mexico WPA archae- 
ologic project in the Chaco Canyon. 

Mr. Frank Hibben, curator of the Museum of Anthropology, 
returned at the beginning of this semester from a year of 
graduate work at Harvard University and an archaeologic 
tour of the principal museums and sites in Central Europe. 

A paper by Dr. Donald D. Brand “A Study of the Origin 
and Early Distribution of New World Cultivated Plants” was 
presented before a joint session of the American Historical 
Association and the Agricultural History Society in Chicago 
last December. This will be printed in a coming number of 
Agricultural History. 


New Mezico State College—Dr. William H. Edwards is the 
author of an article, “Has State Reorganization Succeeded?” 
published in State Government, October, 1938. The article is 
receiving a good deal of attention in Michigan, and other states 
where reorganization plans are being worked out. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma—Mr. William H. McCullough, former- 
ly supervisor of the Division of Statistics of the Oklahoma 
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Department of Public Welfare, and Miss Dorothy F. Cram, 
formerly with the Iowa Department of Public Welfare, were 
appointed Instructors in Social Work effective November 1, 
1938. 

The School of Social Work is sponsoring an Institute of 
Social Welfare for March 3 and 4, 1939. A number of out- 
standing leaders in social work will participate in the meeting. 

At a meeting of geography instructors of Oklahoma, held at 
Stillwater in December, an Oklahoma Geographical Society 
was formed. Council members of the new Society are: 


Russell W. Lynch, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 
Edward E. Keso, Central Teachers College, Edmond 
Margaret Riggs, Northwestern Teachers College, Alva 
David Winslow, Seminole Junior College, Seminole 

Bea Mantooth, El Reno High School, El Reno 

Allen Belden, University of Oklahoma, Norman, chairman. 


TEXAS 


Southern Methodist University—The Department of Sociology 
announces the publication of Studies in Sociology, Volume III, 
Number 1, a monograph by Elbert L. Hooker entitled, “The 
Greek and the Independent—A study of the Fraternity System 


at Southern Methodist University.” 


Margaret Trippet Mitchell of the department of psychology 
has resigned and is going to live in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Mrs. Mitchell received her B. A. and M. A. degrees from the 
University of Texas. She has taught in Hockaday Junior 
college, Texas Christian University, and Southern Methodist 
University. 

Dr. Morris T. Keeton is a new instructor in the philosophy 
department. Mr. Keeton was graduated from Southern 
Methodist University with the Bachelor’s degree in 1935 and 
the Master’s in August 1936. He was granted the Ph. D. at 
Harvard in 1938. His field of concentration was epistemology, 
and his thesis subject was The Philosophy of Edmund Mont- 
gomery. 

The Departments of Philosophy and Psychology will soon 
be established in their new quarters in Dallas Hall. The new 
psychology laboratory will be located where the business 
offices now are. The business manager and other adminis- 
trative officials of the university will occupy the recently 
completed Perkins Hall of Administration on February first. 
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In addition to the main laboratory there will be three small 
rooms for graduate students to do experimental problems. 

Dr. Arthur A. Smith assumed his duties as Professor of 
Economics and Acting Head of the Department in September, 
1938, succeeding Professor S. H. Moore, retired. Dr. Smith 
was formerly Associate Professor of Economics at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. Dr. Smith was granted the 
Ph. D. degree at Vanderbilt University in 1933. 

Research Bulletin Number Eight of the Texas Commission 
on Coordination in Education was published in December by 
the Administrative Board. Dr. J. U. Yarborough, Professor 
of Psychology at Southern Methodist University, is chairman 
of the Board, and Dr. H. T. Manual, Professor of Education 
and Psychology at the University of Texas, is director of 
research. In addition to tables and charts showing the results 
of the 1937-38 state program, the Bulletin includes suggestions 
for meeting individual needs and a list of references of special 
interest to those desiring to adjust their teaching to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of boys and girls. The next Research 
Bulletin will be published in April in time for the annual 
meeting of the Association of Texas Colleges, which will be 
held in Fort Worth on April 13, 14, and 15. This Bulletin 
will give a report of the state testing program administered 
in the fall of 1938, and include a study of mental scores in 
relation to later college enrollment and success. 

“Mexico and the United States,” edited by Dr. S. D. Myres, 
Jr., Director of the Institute of Public Affairs is being well 
received. Dr. Charles W. Pipkin recently described it as “‘the 
best single handbook for a citizen of the United States to read 
for an understanding of a nation with whose destiny our own 
fortunes are joined.” The volume contains the proceedings 
of the fifth annual conference of the institute, conducted under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and the Arnold Foundation. 

“The United States and World Crisis” will be the theme of 
the Arnold Foundation Conference during the week of March 
6. Some fifteen well known speakers will appear on these pro- 
grams. The conference is regional in scope. Meeting places 
include Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco, Waxahatchie, and Denton. 

Professor Clyde Eagleton, New York University, formerly 
a member of the faculty, has completed a study, “The Far 
Eastern Crisis.” It is published by the Arnold Foundation 
in the series on foreign affairs. 
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St. Mary’s University—Professor Joseph W. Schmitz, S. M., 
professor of history, will complete his doctorate work at Loyola 
University, Chicago, in June, 1939. He is the author of “Thus 
They Lived”, a social history of the Republic of Texas. For 
his doctor’s thesis, he has chosen the subject “Diplomatic His- 
tory of the Republic of Texas.” 

Professor Gerald J. Schnepp, S. M., professor of sociology, 
completed studies for his doctor’s degree in social science at 
Catholic University of America last August and has since been 
teaching at St. Mary’s and editing his dissertation which is 
a social survey of a Catholic parish from the viewpoint of 
defection from the church entitled “Leakage from a Catholic 
Parish.” 

St. Mary’s University, which holds an institutional and 
group membership in the San Antonio Social Workers Asso- 
ciation, is cooperating with the association in its sponsorship 
of the Texas Conference of Social Welfare which will meet in 
San Antonio during the first week of May. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 
The University of Texas 


Boettiger, Louis A., Fundamentals of Sociology. (New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 752.) 


Now and then a book comes along which commands attention because 
of the unusual nature of its content entirely apart from skill of the writer 
or the appropriateness of the material presented. The volume here under 
review must be placed in such a category. 

Boettiger has amassed an amazing quantity of materials from such 
diverse fields as biology, physiology, endocrinology, geography, history, 
political science, economics, social welfare, philosophy, anthropology (par- 
ticularly of the physical sort)—and perhaps two or three other disciplines— 
and has amalgamated them into an offering under the name of sociology. 
To take a single illustration, his discussion of heredity and acquired traits 
offers sections on such subjects as the hormones, vitamins, diathesis, 
endocrine glands, germ theory of disease, toxins, and enzymes; as well as 
the more usual treatment of biometrical methods, use of correlation in 
the study of heredity, nature of intelligence and its inheritance, and 
environmental agencies. 

Geographic determinism, now usually discredited, is one of the funda- 
mental postulates of the book. We are told that the early English colonists 
to the West Indies and Bermuda disappeared in about two centuries, while 
the same stocks on the North American continent provided us with “one 
of the most thrilling narratives of all time;” and that climate was the 
basic factor in this difference of destiny. (p. 335) Further, “Races are 
acclimatized to the lands of their nativity. They are products of the 
mother earth which gave them birth” (p. 335) so that the Negro finds 
the problems of life more difficult in the northern than in the southern 
portion of the United States, since “his mental as well as physical endow- 
ment shows complete adaptation to the exigencies of survival in hot, moist 
countries.” (p. 336). The Nordic, on the other hand, is as well adapted to 
his native habitat; the harder struggle for existence has resulted in appro- 
priate and adequate physical and mental adjustment: “. .. Such qualities 
as courage, skill, resourcefulness in combat and contempt for death were 
favored under these [climatic] conditions .. . and the conclusion may be 
drawn that the larger cranial capacity of the white man as compared with 
the Negro is the result of a long-drawn-out process of acclimatization.” 
(p. 340). Furthermore, climate is a most potent factor in the determination 
of temperament; accumulation of energy reserve is positively stimulated 
under conditions of a cold, dry climate and results in a gift for action, 
enterprise, dynamic self-assertion, and adventuresomeness. Hot, moist 
climates, on the other hand stimulate “a free and active emotional expres- 
sion” since “By consuming the surplus heat energy of the body, the emotions 
serve a function very similar to the sweat glands of the skin.” (p. 341). 
With the addition of a little astrology, we would be at least as far back 
in the development of geographical theory as Giambattisto Vico, the 
Neapolitan mystic of the seventeenth century! 

However, it must be added, in fairness to Boettiger, that he does not 
see race as the sole determinant of temperament. He adds that domination 
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may, and usually is, a factor which must be taken into account. In the 
case of the Negro he concludes that “Both factors are manifestly involved, 
but of the two, domination is probably the least important .. .” (p. 348); 
and adds, further, “This does not imply that subject races are doomed to 
eternal degradation. It does mean that people may do unnecessary mischief, 
as, for instance, Woodrow Wilson, by preaching a gospel of liberty directed 
with particular attention to certain groups for the purpose of inciting 
them to rebellion. If this is politics, let it be understood as politics and 
not masqueraded in the garb of humanitarianism. And if this, too, is 
politics, then let the wary beware.” (p. 349) The reference to Wilson makes 
it inevitable that one is reminded of the fate of Czechoslovakia—determined 
since the publication of the volume. 


Handling the racial theme as he does, one is likely to suspect that 
the author might not be antagonistic to Nazi and Fascist philosophy and 
politics. The suspicion is amply confirmed by a reading of his chapter on 
nationalism. Here he advances the argument that the political events 
of the last century have naturally created reverse currents which have 
resulted in a tendency toward disintegration of Western civilization. Ob- 
viously, the problem facing the Occident is to counteract these influences 
and, certain states have sought means to effect this aim—that of dic- 
tatorship. “The co-ordination and integration of all aspects of the national 
life appears to be dependent upon the restriction of legislative powers 
with corresponding enhancement of executive and administrative functions.” 
(p. 230). From this thesis Boettiger proceeds to analyze some of the evi- 
dences of disintegration in our culture. 

“The future of the race is vital in the long run, for the earth belongs 
to those who are fruitful and multiply. The aims and methods of Hitler 
and Mussolini with respect to marriage and the family are not the ideas 
of irresponsible madmen as certain American critics appear to think. They 
are the ideas of men who have come to see that the future of the race 
is dependent upon the proper regulation of marriage and the family, and 
that the gradual diminution of the race is equivalent to the disintegration 
of the culture.” (p. 232). 


Since the aim of the state is to develop natural and human resources 
“This aim is obviously in accord with the policy of a state which serves to 
integrate all aspects of the national life in the interest of the common 
welfare. It is synomonous with the continued development of an author- 
itarian state.” (p. 235). 


“A shrinking population is a form of Nirvana, racial and cultural suicide. 
Der Reichsfuhrer of Germany and II Duce of Italy understand the situation 
and have taken the necessary steps to correct it.” (p. 237). 

“. . . the Russian propaganda is manifestly intended to destroy the 
entire structure of Western Civilization. It represents the Russian counter 
thrust to the imperialism of Europe and America ... the Japanese are 
not to be outdone. They too can talk peace and wage war at the same time. 
Chinese bandits must be brought to terms from time to time, and if this 
means military expeditions through Manchukuo and Jehol the Japanese 
cannot be held responsible.” (p. 242). 


“Internal strife and friction, class riots and race warfare, economic 
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breakdown, and political corruption may be resolved in terms of unified 
national policy with the utmost energy and discipline possible.” (p. 243). 

Finally the work is made complete by the inclusion of a discussion 
of the place of the Jew in social organization. Jews, we are told, cannot 
accurately reflect the spirit of the Western World. “This spirit is racially 
deflected in process of absorption and reexpression. Just as the pathway 
of a ray of light is deflected in its course in passing from one medium 
of characteristic density into another of different density, so also the 
influence of a culture is modified in process of communication from one 
race to another.” (p. 356). To the Jew race becomes a matter of morality 
and religion, the consensus is the ultimate criterion of race. The Jews 
are past masters at the arts of persuasion and propaganda and favor 
internationalism as against nationlism. Thus “They favor social democracy 
in Germany, imperialism in England and world finance in America because 
each of these movements advocates the enlargement of consensus by 
international understanding and agreement. First, second and third 
“Internationale” have had a peculiar appeal to the Jewish mind. National 
Socialism is anathema.” (p. 358). It is true, it is admitted, that the German 
situation has become involved “from the Jewish viewpoint” because of the 
creation of distinct classes of citizenship; but that is no more than happened 
in the treatment of Negroes in the American South following the Civil War. 
Further, “The rise of national socialism in Germany under conservative 
leadership is partly the result of the rise of international communism 
under Jewish leadership.” (p. 358). 

The author seems perfectly capable and willing, even anxious to speak 
for himself as to his point of view. It can only be added that if any depart- 
ment of sociology in any English-speaking nation wishes to secure the 
largest possible enrollment of Nazis, of Fascists, this is the ideal text for 
its elementary course. On that level and with prior indoctrination, it would 
probably be accepted at something near face value. 

HARRY ESTILL MOORE 
The University of Texas 


Elisworth, P. T., International Economics. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, pp. 522.) 


The author of “International Economics” has aptly chosen the title for 
this useful book. Eliminating the factual material common to most modern 
text books on International Trade and International Economic Policies, 
he combines within one cover a complete analysis of the theory of both. 
The book is accordingly divided into two parts, the first covering the theory 
of international trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of international 
payments; the second dealing with the economics of international com- 
mercial policy. 


The plan of Part I evolves about a solution of the three following 
problems (which the author conceives to be the main objectives of a 
theoretical approach to the subject): (1) What specific conditions deter- 
mine the particular commodities moving between countries? (2) What 
factors govern the terms of international exchange of these goods in a 
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settled equilibrium situation? (3) What is the mechanism of adjustment 
to disturbances of international equilibrium? Beginning with an excellent 
short summary of the historical development of the theory, the treatment 
presents the modern classical position which is then criticized. The criticism 
is based, and justly so, not so much on the logic of the classical approach, 
as upon the assumptions which underlie it. A few of the more important 
faults include: (a) the too rigid assumption of immobility of the factors 
of production as between countries, as contrasted with free movement 
within national boundaries; (b) the illogical use of a labor cost theory of 
value for international trade which has long been outmoded as a tenable 
economic postulate in price determination; (c) an essentially static analysis. 

Relative advantages (including all cost factors) determine the nature 
of specialization and trade between regions (within as well as among 
nations). In the determination of the exchange vaiue of international 
goods, the author presents Ohlin’s general equilibrium analysis of price 
determination, including a perhaps needed emphasis and elaboration of the 
demand side. 

In the treatment of foreign exchange and the balance of payments 
the author deals, first, with the situation involving countries on the gold 
standard and, second, the paper standard. In each case he discusses the 
equilibrium position, then proceeds to disturbing factors and finally to fac- 
tors which tend to bring back an adjustment. The purchasing power parity 
doctrine as applied to countries on a paper standard is held to have little 
validity, largely because the relative purchasing powers are determined on 
the basis of general price levels, whereas foreign exchange rates as a matter 
of fact reflect, not price levels but individual prices of goods and services 
which are bought and sold between countries. 

In the field of international economic policy the author limits the 
scope of economists (per se) to the answers to the following questions 
(assuming the ends of national policy to be clearly stated): (1) whether 
given ends can be achieved by the economic means provided, (2) which 
of several means is likely to prove the most effective, and (3) whether 
the attainment of two or more ends involves means which are compatible 
with each other. Assuming that the “maximisation of the national income” 
is the desired end, the author proceeds to discuss the protective tariff and 
such modern methods of control as exchange control, import quotas and 
clearing agreements. The net effect of all these measures has been to 
reduce the sum total of international trade and force it into artificial 
channels. Separate chapters are devoted to the subjects of monopoly in 
international trade and national self sufficiency. As to the future trend of 
international commerce the author sees two favorable factors casting dim 
lights in a generally dark picture. These factors are the Tripartite Monetary 
Agreement and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program of the United 
States. 

Professor Ellsworth makes no claim to originality. His purpose was to 
achieve a synthesis of modern theory, making use of available scientific 
tools, and in this he is successful. His work reflects a wide knowledge of 
the field, is carefully reasoned, clearly written, albeit making no concessions 
to those who like easy reading. Due credit is given to writers upon whom 
the author leans and the footnote treatment is excellent. As a textbook 
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this work undoubtedly is best adapted to students of advanced standing 
and makes an extremely useful reference for the desk of the instructor. 
GEORGE E. HUNSBERGER 


University of Arkansas 


Lockwood, Frank C., The Apache Indians. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. pp. 344.) 


Dr. Frank C. Lockwood, of the University of Arizona, in writing The 
Apache Indians undertook an assignment, self-imposed to be sure, which 
few persons would desire. He has used a theme on which his late friend, 
Charles Morgan Wood, had collected materials. While the material used 
is essentially the author’s, many of the illustrations, bibliography and 
notes of Charles M. Wood are incorporated in the book. Dr. Lockwood and 
his friend had worked many years together in the field of Arizona history, 
and when the untimely death of Wood occurred the author wished to 
publish, as soon as time permitted, an Apache history which according 
to their mutual agreement would have been the work of Mr. Wood. 

Students of western history know that an historically scientific treat- 
ment of Indian subjects is difficult, especially if a lengthy chronology is 
observed. Dr. Lockwood has traced the story of one of the wildest tribes 
of Indians ever met by white civilization from their first contacts with 
the Spanish to the present time. 

A brief statement of their origin and distribution is made. The history 
of the Apaches of pre-Columbian days will never be easily written since 
“they have no definite knowledge about their racial origin or earliest habitat. 
It is rare indeed to find an Apache who is able to give any information 
concerning an ancestor more remote than his grandparents.” Their move- 
ments over the Southwest were rapid, wide, and devastating. They were 
truly the worst of men among bad men. 


Had the Spanish controlled the Apaches from the beginning, three 
centuries of bloodshed would have been greatly modified. But the lack of 
coordination of forces over a fifteen hundred mile frontier allowed these 
Indians to raid, plunder, and murder almost at will—at least until the close 
of the eighteenth century. The Mexican government inherited the trouble- 
some Apaches and did little more than the Spanish. Whisky, scalp hunting 
which was profitable, and unscrupulous traders aided in making the Apache 
problem one of immense proportions. 


Where the United States assumed jurisdiction over the territory in- 
habited by the Apaches, the Indian policy was put to a severe test. The 
creation of the Department of the Interior called for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to be transferred from the War Department. Therefore, as elsewhere 
in the Indian country, conflicts of jurisdiction arose. Army men, governors, 
agents, and superintendents—as well as traders—dealt with the Apaches. 
Expediency has never solved Indian problems; in fact, it has generally been 
a makeshift of the worst sort. 

During the Civil War the Apaches had two forces among them. There 
was fighting over a wide area. Finally, with Federal jurisdiction established, 
concentrated efforts were put forth to solve the Apache difficulties. 
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Reservation life did not appeal to these Indians. The plains beckoned to 
them, the mountainous areas afforded hiding places, and tradition demanded 
intense action whether fighting, riding, plundering or hunting. 

After decades of almost constant warfare the Apaches were gradually 
killed off, scattered, and subdued. General George Crook had too much 
honor to betray the Indians, as he was directed; treachery was no quality 
of this Indian fighter. Upon Crook’s being relieved in 1886, General Nelson 
A. Miles was directed to deal with the Apaches. The entrance of Geronimo 
into the Apache campaigns added trouble to all soldiers. Miles secured 
what Dr. Lockwood calls “victory with dishonor.” By the close of 1886 
the Apaches were under control, and the succeeding fifty years have made 
a@ great change in them. Civilization with all its implications has made 
a tame Indian of this wild raider of the Southwest. On the reservations 
are schools, automobiles, and farm products. 

The author has done well in this presentation. The chronologically 
long story has no lack of action, scientific treatment, and fair evaluations. 
The bibliography at the end of each chapter is adequate; it might have 
been more exhaustiv= had the author seen fit to make it so, but the student 
of Indian history knows where to find further references and the lay 
reader will be satisfied with it. The index is good—an asset to every book. 
Dr. Lockwood is to be complimented in presenting this long needed work on 
the Apache Indians. No library that attempts to cover Indian history will 
be complete without it. 

M. L. WARDELL 
University of Oklahoma 


Haynes, George H., The Senate of the United States. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1938, pp. xiv, 1118.) 


These two volumes will be, I suspect, the definitive work on the Senate 
for a number of years to come. From remarks and references embodied 
in the book it is evident that Professor Haynes has been studying the 
subject in one phase or another for more than thirty years, and he seems 
to have explored practically every imaginable source of information. 

The work is mainly descriptive, the author confining his own personal 
reactions and interpretations, for the most part, to a final chapter. 
Professor Haynes has brought together an impressive array of episodes 
and precedents illustrative of every detail of the Senate’s work. The first 
volume deals mainly, though not wholly, with questions of organization 
and procedure. Those great powers in relation to appointments, treaties, 
and impeachment, which make the Senate so unique among the world’s 
upper chambers, are treated in the second volume. 


Particularly illuminating is the author’s discussion of the right of the 
Senate to pass upon the qualifications of its own members, out of which 
has developed the power to exclude duly elected persons who have, in the 
Senate’s judgment, spent too much money either in the primary or in the 
election. In this connection the Lorimer, Newberry, Smith, and Vare cases 
are considered very fully. Equally interesting and valuable is the exhaustive 
treatment of the Senate’s attitude toward, and action upon, treaties. 
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Although the author is in general highly appreciative of the Senate’s virtues, 
he is inclined to agree that some of the strictures upon its treatment of 
the executive are deserved. The practice of filibustering, too, draws his fire, 
although he concedes that, in a good many instances, the more mature 
judgment of the country is that the minority prevented great evils by its 
obstructive tactics. 

In dealing with a body with such varied functions as the Senate a 
writer necessarily touches upon many phases of government. Professor 
Haynes has, almost unavoidably, had a great deal to say also about the 
House of Representatives, the President, the Vice President, the state 
legislatures (up to the time of the adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment), 
the executive department (in connection with appointments), and even 
the courts; not to mention the general electorate! 

Though the author for the most part eschews controversy and confines 
himself to factual material, there is, to this reviewer, at any rate, a rather 
pronounced bias against the New Deal evident in his work. The readiness 
of the Senate to pass New Deal measures becomes an evidence of the 
decline of that body’s independence. Conversely, its rejection of the 
President’s Supreme Court reform proposal is interpreted as a noble and 
courageous defense of the Constitution. Particularly irritating was the 
alleged parallel between Roosevelt’s scheme and Jefferson’s attack on the 
Court a century and a quarter ago. In the first place the Court at that 
time was by no means such a political power as it has since become. There 
wasn’t the remotest likelihood that it would invalidate any Jeffersonian 
legislation, despite Marbury v. Madison,—which, after all, affected a Fed- 
eralist law, and was the only instance of judicial review for nearly 
seventy years of our history. 

Judgment on such points is highly personal, and it seems unfortunate 
that the author saw fit to inject such matter, however slightly, into his ~ 
work. But after all, it is too much to expect that any reader would agree 
wholly with as voluminous a work as this, and the fact remains that 
Professor Haynes has marshalled the materials in masterly fashion, and 
has given us an exhaustive and authentic study of the Senate. 

J. H. LEEK 
University of Oklahoma 


Weaver, Findley, Oklahoma’s Small Loan Problem. (Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Bond Printing Co., 1938, pp. xi, 116.) 


Since medieval times, when the nature of productive capital was only 
vaguely understood, a prejudice has existed against the charging of interest. 
In such a modern country as the United States, this prejudice combined 
with a failure to differentiate between production and consumption loans 
has brought into existence the so-called usury laws in most of our states. 
These usury laws set maximum rates of interest that may be charged on 
loans, be they production or consumption loans. 

It is evident that the risk involved in making consumption loans 
warrants asking a higher rate of interest than should be asked for pro- 
duction loans which are expected to be self-liquidating. And it is also 
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evident that a large volume of consumption loans will be necessary in a 
stratified society such as ours, where a large majority of the people have 
difficulty in adji sting expenditures to income. This pressure of demand 
for consumption loans together with the impossibility of making such 
loans profitable within the usury laws, has naturally resulted in a system 
of lending outside the law. 

Professor Weaver has made a thorough study of the small loan problem 
in Oklahoma, a state which still depends solely on its usury laws to protect 
needy borrowers from exploitation by “loan sharks”. As could be expected, 
the majority of people who borrow for purposes of consumption in Oklahoma 
are mainly from the ranks of the unskilled or the semi-skilled workers, 
groups least able to protect themselves economically. The two most im- 
portant reasons for the borrowing of these two groups, according to Professor 
Weaver are: (1) to meet living and emergency expenses; (2) to refinance 
loans already existing. 

According to the figures reported in Chapter I, approximately one- 
fourth of the consumption loans are refinanced, which means that renewals 
are made in such a manner as to be advantageous to the lenders, leading in 
some cases to a state of permanent indebtedness. 

In Chapter II, the author presents a thorough analysis of rates charged 
these borrowers according to the time of the maturity of the loan and the 
amount borrowed. The rates range from a minimum of 26% on some 
loans of more than $150 to a maximum of 515%, on loans of $10.00 or less. 
These rates can be revealingly contrasted with the 9.6%, average charged 
by some Oklahoma credit unions, which Professor Weaver discusses in 
a later chapter. 

By careful investigation of actual situations, Professor Weaver found 
that these exhorbitant charges were collected by terrorizing or playing upon 
the ignorance of the unfortunate borrowers; for example, by the use of 
spurious legal documents threatening suit and by cooperation between 
minor courts and the lender. It was found, however, that when a borrower 
hired a lawyer to contest the charging of exhorbitant interest rates, the 
loan companies were promptly amenable to compromise, in many cases 
agreeing upon simply a return of the principal. Unfortunately, the mass 
of borrowers cannot afford lawyers’ fees. 

After a survey of existing Oklahoma Institutions making small loans 
within the law and a review of attempts to bring the unregulated lenders 
under state regulation, Professor Weaver outlines the essentials of a well- 
regulated small loan system. In summary these essentials are: 

1. Rates should be sufficient to pay the costs of making the small loan 
and allow reasonable returns to the lender, these rates to be deter- 
mined on the “unpaid balance” principle. 

2. The amounts borrowed should be adjusted to the borrowers needs 
and ability to pay. 

3. The business practices of lenders should be regulated to prevent 
false and misleading advertising and “salary buying”. 

4. Lenders should be licensed and inspected by the state banking 
department. 

This careful and scholarly study bringing into clear outline the 

uncontrolled exploitation of a group in our population which is already far 
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too harrassed by economic probiems, will be of interest not only to Okla- 
homans but also to all who are concerned with the problems of consumption 
credit, especially in states not yet having laws regulating consumption loans. 

JOHN A. GRISWOLD 
University of Oklahoma 


Stocker, H. E., Motor Traffic Management. (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1938, pp. xxiv, 393.) 


The field of motor transportation is still suffering from a species of 
“growing-pains” due to its youth and the consequent uncertainty which 
surrounds the direction which will be taken by this new transport agency. 
Only a few attempts of an ambitious character have been made to describe 
in print the goings-on in the industry, and college courses proposing to 
present an organized and discriminating insight into the subject have 
been in a somewhat poor state of health. Even though students of motor 
transportation have been able, since the passage of the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1935, to identify some of the outlines of the structure which will eventually 
develop as the motor transportation business progresses from its infancy, 
as yet the business and its theory have much before them. 

Mr. Stocker’s Motor Traffic Management is well-described as a book 
in “management”, for the management aspects predominate, with the 
theoretical aspects raising their heads only seldom. It does show, however, 
a very determined and quite successful effort to indicate how the economic 
characteristics of the motor industry have been responsible for the nature 
of the industry at present. At the same time it shows how lack of knowledge 
and inability of some motor operators to see any length of time into the 
future have injected demoralizing influences into the business and retarded 
its forward movement. 

Motor Traffic Management includes chapters on organization and 
management of a motor carrier, comparative service advantages of motor 
and railroad transportation, selling transportation service, comparative 
economics of motor and railroad transportation, federal regulation of motor 
transportation, construction of freight rates, miscellaneus charges—rules 
and regulations, compilation of motor tariffs, how to use tariffs, motor 
transportation documents, and three appendices. 

While the chapter on motor versus railroad transportation does not 
add anything essentially new, it does present quite effectively up-to-date 
information on the advantages of each, which information is derived in 
the main from primary sources and original investigation. Well-adapted 
to courses in management is the chapter on selling transportation service. 
The very controversial subject of motor versus railroad economics gives 
support to, in some instances, and denies, in other instances, the contentions 
of the railroads that they are on an unfair competitive basis. Chapter 
five deals with the reasons for the early public regulation of the railways, 
the confusion caused by the appearance of motor competition, and the 
attempts to improve the situation in the act of 1935. No claim is made 
that this act is perfect, but a belief in the goodness of this sort of regulation 
is expressed. 

The chapters on the construction of freight rates, motor tariffs and 
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transport documents show that the motor industry has, generally, followed 
railway practice, and has added nothing partaking of the character of 
a principle to old-line rate theory. Quite well-presented are the differences 
in the extent to which the principles of old-line rate theory are applicable 
as compared with both the rail and water agencies. This discussion is well- 
supported by citations from primary sources and by material from field 
examination. 

Teachers in the field of transportation will find Mr. Stocker’s work 
worth examining for its useful information. For a general course in trans- 
portation it provides good reference material. For a course in motor 
transportation it stands as the best available book around which a course 
can be built. The passage of time, with its inevitable addition of regulatory 
case decisions and the development of new thought will, little by little, give 
more substance to the whole field. 

V. D. COVER 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Russell, Bertrand, Power. (New York: Norton and Co., 1938, pp. 315.) 


The world is passing again through a period in which the traditional 
concept of power is spurned. Since the rise of representative democracy, 
individual citizens and government officials have generally accepted the 
premise that, except for certain specific mutual interests, citizens were 
to be left free to pursue their own ends without interference. This concept 
derived in the utilitarian philosophy that emerged in the Reformation and 
reached its zenith in philosophic refinement in Bentham, the Mills, and 
the Manchesterians. 

The author’s thesis is that power in the social sciences is comparable 
to energy in the physical disciplines. The impelling social questions feature 
the degree that power shall be employed to effect desiderata. This element 
of the social dynamics is not alone of the political complexion; it comprises 
the economic and religious types as well. In fact, for the last fifteen 
centuries the power of church officials first and later of the economic 
overlords far outstripped that of political agencies in important and in 
the degree to which they were applied to the maintenance of general 
standards of human behavior. 

After stating his problem, Mr. Russell assigns his analytical genius to 
description of the historical aspects of power—priestly power, kingly power, 
naked power, revolutionary power, and economic power. Political theorists 
are generally conversant with these categories, but his chapter on “naked 
power” is especially well done. It is power de facto, power employed to 
maintain the hegemony of a tryant or a clique against the wishes and 
welfare of the great mass of citizens. 

The dominant question in the contemporary world, says Russell, is the 
taming of power. In domestic politics, power is used to secure obedience; 
in the international field, the threat of power forces pacific peoples to 
expend their substance on non-productive and brutalizing endeavor. The 
author might have profitably expanded this chapter. What is the probable 
future if all nations become armed camps? What is the logical culmination 
of a program of excessive nationalism? Suicide! 
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In the past, religion has, for the Occident, served to impede vertically 
organized nationalism. This faith in christianity caused citizens of the 
various states to recognize a community of mutual interest. It was an 
horizontal force. But today, this religious pull has almost disappeared and 
especially as a factor in reducing the strength of vertical nationalism. If 
some other horizontal or mutual interest cannot be discovered for taming 
the power of irrational nationalism, there is little hope for the civilized 
world. 

There is but one other criticism that I have of this timely and interesting 
book. That concerns the excessive adoration that exists, especially in the 
United States, for the principle of laissez faire. It has become a great 
principle of natural law. Mr. Russell does mention that this opportunity 
for the use of economic power sprang from the utilitarian movement, but 
his treatment of it is entirely too brief to be effective. We should know 
that the technique for lessening the evil effects of  1isused economic 
power is the application of some other kind of power. The only other 
type of power that could be effective is political power. The problem is, 
therefore, that of conscripting just enough political power for the immediate 
purpose, so that the hold of the economic tycoons will be broken but that 
of the government not sufficiently enhanced to become dangerous to the 
integrity of individual citizens. 

CORTEZ A. M. EWING 
University of Oklahoma 


Lyon, Hastings, Corporations and Their Financing. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1938, pp. vii, 946.) 


Hastings Lyon has the happy faculty of being able to discuss practical 
matters from the philosophical point of view; as a consequence his writings 
lack the somewhat mechanical flavor found in many authors. There is, 
of course, the danger that the philosophical point of view may lead to 
the exclusion of things which should be expressed quantitatively, but 
fortunately this fault does not occur in this book. 


Corporations and Their Financing presents the material necessary for 
a basic course in corporation finance. Perhaps the best description which 
might be given of this book is to say that it presents a critical analysis of 
the corporate structure with particular reference to matters of finance. 
The corporate concept is explained in detail, and it is shown that although 
the corporate enterprise is an entity separate from the persons who organize 
and own it, the corporation, nevertheless, is a device through which a group 
of individuals do business. This device is used because of its manifest 
advantages. The individuals who own the corporation coordinate their 
wealth and efforts in such a manner as to arrive at the most satisfactory 
results. 

No book on corporate finance is satisfactory unless it discusses 
thoroughly the various media through which individuals contribute their 
wealth to the use of the corporate enterprise. Funds contributed by the 
stockholders are sometimes regarded as being held in trust for the benefit 
of the creditors of the enterprise. Whether or not the reader agrees with 
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Mr. Lyon’s interpretation of the trust fund theory, he will derive benefit 
from a careful consideration of the text. Corporation funds are also secured 
through bond issues. Mr. Lyon presents a satisfactory analysis of the 
principle which governs financing by means of both stocks and bonds. 

The matter of corporate insolvency, receivership, and reorganization 
receives detailed consideration as regards the steps necessary for the 
protection of the rights of the various classes of stockholders and bond- 
holders, as does also the question of reorganization. There are many 
statements in the book which arouse interest. There are other statements 
which may arouse debate; for example, there is room to question the 
complete validity of the discussion of treasury stock found on pages 148-152. 
In general, this book, like other writings of Mr. Lyon, is thought provoking 
and at the same time satisfying. His happy faculty of vivid expression 
is illustrated on page 126, from which is quoted the following sentence: 
“But if the corporation defaults in the payment of interest, the acceleration 
of maturity clauses makes the entire $25,000 payable immediately, and 
our asset of ‘discount on bonds’ disappears. It is not there for the benefit 
of the bondholders or any other creditor. It is a weasel asset.” 

Typographically the book leaves little to be desired. It contains a good 
index. Lack of documentation might be regarded as a minor fault. 


EARL A. SALIERS 
Louisiana State University 


Senning, John P., Survey of the Financial Administration of Nebraska 
Counties. (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1938, pp. 275.) 


This survey is a highly valuable contribution to the analysis, and 
incidentally to the general indictment, of American county government. 
Except for details of no fundamental importance, county government in 
Nebraska is beset with the same limitations and inadequacies that have 
been found in surveys conducted in other states, notably Michigan, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Oklahoma, and Ohio. County government has ceased 
to be the “dark continent”. A growing literature in this field discloses the 
invariable decentralization of authority among a large group of elected 
officers and attendant haphazard methods of county administration, in- 
volving unnecessary costs for relatively poor services. 


County government in Nebraska, as elsewhere, is static. It has remained 
the same, a horse-and-buggy unit in spite of the automobile and rapid 
means of communication. Sporadic attempts have been made by the 
Nebraska legislature to offer a measure of relief, but these have been 
far from thorough and in part “nullified” by deep sense of local government. 
Nebraska, like other states, still believes in the efficacy of legislative control 
as opposed to administrative regulation of county functions. It is important 
to note also that the Nebraska Supreme Court has imposed restraints upon 
attempts to hold the county officer to greater accountability, notably with 
regard to removal. In 1936 this tribunal nullified a law purporting to 
offer the county-manager plan as an optional form of county government, 
in spite of the fact that the Nebraska constitution appears to grant broad 
powers to the legislature over both county and township organization. 
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Professor Senning’s survey seems impressively complete and detailed. 
It is not easy reading (surveys rarely are) but probably few aspects of 
county administration in Nebraska have been slighted in this analysis. 
The survey suggests three general approaches to problems of county 
government: Consolidation, re-allocation of functions between the county 
and the state, and finally an attitude of indifference toward the county 
in the hope that, like its English counterpart, it will cease to function as a 
political and administrative unit. Although aware of the difficulty of 
accomplishment, Professor Senning regards county consolidation with some 
favor. The survey indicates that Nebraska counties with small populations 
cost more per capita than counties of large populations, a condition that has 
been found to hold in some other states, Colorado, Minnesota and Ohio. 
In this tax-conscious period, such an argument may prove most effective 
against local jealousies, conservatism, inertia, and the “court house” crowd. 
H. V. THORNTON 

University of Oklahoma 


Hacker, Louis M., American Problems of To-day: A History of the United 
States since the World War. (F. S. Crofts and Company, New York, 
1938, pp. xvi, 354.) 


It is difficult to discover the raison d’etre of this book. The next state- 
ment, that it is an excellent book, may sound contradictory. The first half 
is lifted bodily from Hacker and Kendrick, The United States since the 
Civil War; the rest is made up of adaptations from Hacker’s New Deal and 
of entirely new material. If the last half of American Problems had been 
added to The United States since the Civil War, the usefulness of that 
volume would have been increased immensely, although one must confess 
that it would have made a heavy load for students to carry out in one 
semester. On the other hand the new book is hardly enough for a term’s 
work. This assumes that American Problems is intended for use in college 
classes. It does not bear the ear-marks of a trade book. But what does 
the book contain? 


Part One, The Golden Twenties, covers, (1) the Problems of the 1920’3; 
(2) Leading Legislative Problems of the 1920’2; and, (3) America in Two 
Hemispheres. Part Two depicts America in the Machine Age: (1) Capital 
and Labor; (2) Four Outstanding Problems (Prohibition, Immigration, 
Decline of Agriculture, and Economic Imperialism); and, (3) Life and 
Letters in the Machine Age. Part Three, America Fights Depression, is the 
story of the coming and causes of the depression and of the New Deal. 
Seventy-five pages are devoted to a description of the agencies for dealing 
with th problems of Agriculture, Industry and Labor, Social Security, 
Currency and Credit, Power and Housing, Railroads and Shipping, Foreign 
Trade, Public Works and Relief, Finance, and State Capitalism and the 
Problems of Bureaucracy. The last chapter estimates the progress made 
by the New Deal. It gives four pages to the Supreme Court fight, not a word 
to the fight for reorganization. Fifteen pages are devoted to the foreign 
policy of the New Deal. 


The topics have been given at length so that the reader may know 
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what to expect in the method of treatment. In the judgment of th reviewer 
the work has been well done. One cannot describe the New Deal without 
the use of figures, some of them astronomical in character. Professor 
Hacker has cut the figures almost to the minimum, yet has given the reader 
a fairly clear picture of a very complicated chapter in American history. 
Also he has exercised restraint in telling the story with only a modicum 
of his own personal views. The text is followed by an excellent bibliography. 
The present reviewer has found little to criticise, yet it is hard to see 
how the President’s “silver purchase program ended by being only a 
gesture” (p. 238) when the executive has piled up tons of silver in the 
treasury and has not yet stopped buying. 
DAVID Y. THOMAS 
University of Arkansas 


Saliers, Earl L., and Holmes, Arthur N., Basic Accounting Principles. 
(Chicago: Business Publications, Inc., 1937, pp. 656.) 


This text is a revision of Professor Saliers earlier work “Fundamentals 
of Accounting” (1935). The present book is a greatly improved edition 
and appears to be free of the many typographical errors which so unfor- 
tunately marred the earlier text. It is intended to cover the work of two 
semesters in the basic accounting course. The topics discussed are, for 
the most part, those which should find their place in an elementary 
accounting course. The balance sheet approach is utilized but the devel- 
opment of this approach is somewhat obfuscated as the chapters unfold. As 
one example of this obfuscation, the student is directed, in Chapter 4, to debit 
expenses and merchandise purchases, and to credit incomes, without ex- 
plaining why this procedure, in terms of the balance sheet, is correct. Two 
chapters on adjusting entries precede Chapter 9 on closing entries, thus 
further obscuring the balance sheet tie-up. 

It is highly questionable whether most instructors of accounting would 
favor the early introduction in Chapter 2, of such matters as depreciation, 
bad debts, and surplus reserves; and presentation of balance sheet groupings 
with attendant definitions of current assets, deferred liabilities, et al. Nor 
would they agree, in this same chapter, that fixed assets have been given 
exact definition (p. 27), that a deficit should appear on the asset side of 
the account form of balance sheet (p. 34), that valuation accounts are 
properly placed on the right side of the account form of balance sheet 
(pp. 30, 35, 37), and so on. Including definitions and procedures there are 
other points, similarly, which would have been improved by fuller discussion. 

After development of basic bookkeeping procedure in the first 10 chap- 
ters, specialized accounting topics are discussed. Consideration is given 
to partnership and corporation accounting, the discussion including part- 
nership liquidation by installments (p. 372), surplus by reappraisal (p. 445), 
sinking funds resting on annuity tables (p. 473), and scientific amortization 
of discount on bond investments (p. 512). Separate chapters are devoted to 
goodwill, subsidiary companies, the factory ledger, and account classification, 
as well as chapters for bonds, investments, and analysis of statements. 
There are also included, as separate sections or chapters, approximately 100 
pages devoted to business organization, procedure, law and business forms. 
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Supplementing the textual discussion are a large number of problems, 
and two practice sets. The typography of the book is good and the index 
appears to be more than ordinarily complete. 

In general summary, it may be said that the book may be appraised 
as one which covers the first year of accounting in rather adequate fashion, 
although it does not fulfill the statement in the preface that “the emphasis 
here is upon theory”. There is little theory and not much philosophy in 
the book. 

ARNOLD W. JOHNSON 
University of Oklahoma 


Phillips, Charles F., Marketing. (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938, 
pp. ix, 763.) 


Excellent volumes continue to be published on the subject of Marketing. 
It is not a waste of time or energy to continue work in this field, for it is 
not very old. It is a dynamic field, and it is well for us to keep up with 
the changes which are taking place in the customs and habits of the people 
and in the legislatures. New treatments of the subject tend to make it 
more understandable to the public mind as well as to the student of 
marketing. Each writer also has the privilege of giving his own economic 
analysis of the factual material. 

Mr. Phillips, in his new volume on Marketing, attempts to present the 
subject in a more pleasing manner, to bring the statistical material up to 
date, and to give his own economic interpretation of the subject matter. 
He tries to avoid the repetition that would be involved in the commodity 
approach or in the functional approach, by classifying commodities under 
the commodity approach, and by using also the institutional approach. 
Some repetition can not be avoided by any approach, but the less the repeti- 
tion the better. The book may be used, as indicated, as a college text-book, 
and by the lay reader and business man. 

Proper attention is given to the Robinson-Patman Act, chain store tax 
laws, and to various government activities. More recognition is given to 
the consumer as is indicated by the chapter on “The Consumer as Buyer.” 
Various methods of protecting the consumer are also discussed. More 
consideration is given to the consumer cooperative development by giving 
a separate chapter to that movement. A whole chapter is dedicated to 
cooperative marketing by farmers. All of this is in keeping with the modern 
trend in Marketing. 

Perhaps the author has contributed something to the thought on the 
subject by his economic analysis, but the book would be justified on the 
grounds previously mentioned. Any clarification of material is helpful. 
The field is a broad one, and is important apart from technical considera- 
tions. It is a field of broad economic significance, hence economic analysis 
is not out of place. Our ideas about our economic life are in process of 
change, and an interpretation which may indicate the trend is not out 
of place. 

NEIL 8. FOSTER 
Baylor University 
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It is Professor C. J. Friedrich’s thesis in Foreign Policy in the Making: 
The Search for a New Balance of Power (New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1938, pp. 296) that the democratic governments have made little 
or no progress in developing successful techniques in the handling of 
foreign affairs. In some informative and readable chapters on the “Old 
Diplomacy” he brings out the three underlying principles of that diplomacy, 
viz., the “balance of power,” the precedence of foreign over domestic affairs, 
and the continuity of foreign policy. The impact of “the people” in democ- 
racies tended to interfere with the working of those old principles without, 
at the same time, supplying a new and more workable set in their place. 
On the other hand, the totalitarian regimes have made effective use of 
the “Old Diplomacy”—with a vengeance. With the failure of the balance 
in and around the League there arose, as Professor Friedrich correctly says, 
not a new balance between fascist and non-fascist states but a prelude 
to war and international anarchy. As for a way out, he is justifiably 
vague. Yet is there not something to give us pause in his insistence that 
the job for the United States is not to rescue tottering, vulnerable empires, 
in the name of saving democracy, but rather to be content with “making 
democracy succeed where other have failed,” a hope, as he admits, that 
lies beyond the war now being waged, both militarily and otherwise, in 
virtually all the world? We are indebted to Professor Friedrich for this 
sane, stimulating volume. It will surely have weight, if we can but assume 
that reason and intelligence have still a part to play. 

at 


In his 643-page volume, Principles of Economics (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1938), Professor Hasek has succeeded in combining compre- 
hensiveness, conciseness, and simplicity. There has been a marked tendency 
in recent years for books on economic principles to become titanic in size and 
to cover the entire field of economic principles and economic organization. 
Professor Hasek’s book precludes criticism on that score. In the author’s 
attempt to offer a text for a compact course he has omitted some subjects— 
for example, public finance, which probably should be omitted anyway or 
at most given very brief treatment—and has given limited space to other 
subjects. Since a course in economic principles should not deal with the 
details of business organization or administration this omission or abbre- 
viation of certain subjects is undoubtedly desirable. The matter of com- 
parative economic systems likewise has been omitted as have current 
economic issues. The framework and emphasis of the text are income, 
economic behavior, choice-making, consumption, and the business cycle. 
If there is any major question to be raised as to the author’s general plan 
it is in connection with his emphasis on the business cycle—a feature of 
the book which the author attempts to defend in his preface. “The theory 
of economic disequilibrium inherent in the business cycle makes it necessary 
to deal with this subject more comprehensively than can be done when 
it is treated as an appendage to the analysis of credit relations. . .” In 
addition to the autaor’s demonstrated ability to make complex forces 
reasonably simple and certainly clear, the book has other virtues. It is 
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printed on an excellent grade of paper and is unusual in its exceptionally 
good typography. The outstanding characteristics of Professor Hasek’s 
volume, however, are its simplicity, readability, teachability, and its ad- 
herence to principles, all of which characteristics give it much to commend 
it to teachers of the basic course in economics. 

G. H. 


The revision of Henry E. Hoagland’s Corporation Finance, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Second Ed., 1938, pp. xii, 596), without 
much question will be favorably received by those who have made use 
of the earlier edition. Without sacrificing any clearness of statement 
Professor Hoagland has succeeded, first, in maintaining with but few 
exceptions the plan of approach and organization of the subject matter 
as it appeared in the original edition, second, in injecting into the work 
the necessary discussion of recent changes in financial concepts, technique 
and regulation, and, third, in adding to his original treatise a multitude 
of well chosen examples of actual corporate practices both in this country 
and in foreign lands. The book is divided into seven major parts: The 
Corporate Concept, Corporate Securities, Securing Capital, Internal 
Financial Control, Expansion and Intercorporate Relations, Corporate Re- 
adjustments, and Social Control. The titles to three of these major divisions 
have been altered from those used in the first edition although the subject 
matter remains much the same. The few changes in the sequence in 
which th various aspects of corporate affairs are discusses and a slight 
shifting of emphasis seem to justify the altered section titles. The new 
section headings appear to strengthen the functional basis of presentation. 
The numerous illustrations should add to the usefulness of the book, 
providing the readers not only with a statement of the principles involved 
but also with concrete examples of how the principles were applied in 
specific instances. Thus the practical significance of the theoretical dis- 
cussion is demonstrated. Despite the fact that the volume has nearly 600 
pages the book has not become unwieldly physically nor has the textual 
material become any the less readable. The inclusion of an appendix listing 
the cases cited adds to the value of the work for reference purposes. 

8S. W. P. 


With the increasing emphasis upon nationality and citizenship in 
the present upsurge of intolerant nationalism, it is important to have 
authoritative treatises upon the various aspects of nationality. Insofar 
as the limitations of space permitted, Waldo Emerson Waltz has supplied 
such a treatise in The Nationality of Married Women: A Study of Domestic 
Policies and International Legislation (Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1937, pp. 151). After a brief introduction he considers the situation 
in the United States, first umder common law and then under statute, 
special attention being given to the condition of virtual equality of the 
sexes attained by the Cable Act and later modifications. There follow 
three chapters devoted to the problem of the married woman as affected 
by the laws of the non-equality states. Chapter VI sums up the consequences 
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to the married woman of differences in nationality laws, and Chapter VII 
gives a brief analysis of such meager international legislation as exists on 
the subject. The concluding chapter examines the reasons for existing 
divergences and offers certain practicable solutions for reconciling these 
differences. There are an excellent bibliography and a skimpy index. 

oS %. 


Professional study of the rise of science and cultural achievements 
has substantially increased in late years through impetus provided by 
Professor Pitirim Sorokin. Though the data examined may not be so 
satisfactory as those in the truly scientific fields, much may nevertheless 
be learned from them. Such a study is Robert K. Merton, Science, Tech- 
nology and Society in Seventeenth Century England in Osiris (Studies on 
the History and Philosophy of Science, and on the History of Learning and 
Culture) (Bruges, Belgium: The Saint Catherine Press, 1938, Vol. IV, pt. 2, 
pp. 359-632). The author adopts the Dictionary of National Biography as 
the basic standard for his study. Thumbing carefully through its pages, he 
selects those who were prominent in the various fields of science and 
technology. One may indeed quibble over the logic of such procedure, in 
that such objective study should not be restricted too narrowly by the 
subjective judgments of the editors of the D. N. B. Regardless of the objec- 
tions that may be raised to the methodology, the author has amassed and 
critically analyzed a veritable mass of material and has formulated some 
worthy generalizations. I was especially interested in his comments on 
the utilitarian causation for most of the advance in science and also on 
the conspicuous place which Protestants occupied in innovating discoveries. 

CO. A. M. E. 


Thoughtful people everywhere are striving earnestly to get a clear, 
balanced perspective on the momentous twenty years since 1919—years 
that saw man’s hopes for a better world raised to awesome heights in the 
first decade of the two, only to be utterly cast down and all but shattered 
in the second. The story of those dramatic years is well told in E. L. 
Hasluck’s Foreign Affairs, 1919-1937 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938, pp. xvii, 347). In the introductory chapter the author pays his respects 
in no uncertain terms to the Versailles treaty system with all its vindictive 
aspects. In the succeeding chapters he relates the significant developments 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Americas, and the League of Nations. Through- 
out he limits himself to a lucid presentation of political events, making no 
effort to explain them in terms of the great economic and psychological 
forces at work in the same period. That is as it should be, considering 
the limits of a single small volume. In the muddled states of the present- 
day world it is useful to have at hand this simple, clear-cut, plain-spoken 
narrative. 

Oo. T. 


Tests in Business Education by David Segel, Specialist in Tests and 
Measurements and Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Special Agent in Business Educa- 
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tion, Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. (16 pp. mimeographed), is a bibliography 
of tests in Business Education. It gives a brief description of the type of 
test, the name of the author, the publisher, and the price of each test. 
The information above is given for the following tests: 2 adding and cal- 
culating machine, 19 bookkeeping and accounting, 14 arithmetic and 
business mathematics, 12 clerical, 5 commercial geography, 15 commercial 
law, 19 junior business training, 6 handwriting, 2 salesmanship, 16 short- 
hand, 9 in shorthand and typewriting combined, and 20 in typewriting. 
In addition to the usual tests provided by the publishing companies quite 
a number of these tests are published by the following universities and 
colleges: Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York; Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

P. E. G. 
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